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Report of the Coalfields Committee. 


CHAPTER I. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

The Coalfields Committee was constituted by the Government of India 
in Kesolntion No. 625-D. (Mineral Besources), dated the 28th January 1920, 
which is quoted below :— 

“ The Government of India have for some time had under consideration 
the question of devising means of reducing the large avoidable 
waste of coal known to occur at the Baniganj and Jharia coal¬ 
fields, and due mainly to deficient methods of extraction, result¬ 
ing in the total loss of a large funount of coal, to inefficiency in 
the generation and use of power, and to extravagant methods of 
cokemaking. After consultation with the Governments of 
Bengal and Bihar and Orissa, the Indian Mining Association and 
the Indian Mining federation, the Government of India decided, 
as a preliminary measure, to engage the services of a recognised 
authority on modern methods of exWetion, with instructions to 
visit the coalfields and advise on the best means of securing 
greater economy in the production and consumption of coal, and 
to submit a report which might be placed before a Committee to 
be appointed in this country for consideration. For this purpose, 
the Government of India secured the services of Mr. R. I. 
Treharne Bees, a imrtner in the well-known firm of Messrs. 
Forster Brown and Rees of London and Cardiff. Mr. Rees visited 
the Rauiganj and Jharia fields and prepared a report which 
reached the Government of India in August last. 

“ The principal recommendations of Mr. Treharne Rees relate to the 
appointment of an inspecting and controlling authority for the 
supeiwision of the terms of leases, more efficient methods of coal 
extraction, including rotation of working and hydraulic stowage, 
the improvement of the conditions of colliery labour, the more 
economic use of power and more general employment of electri¬ 
city, the improvement of methods of cokemaking, the intro¬ 
duction of coal mixing, the handling and despatch of coal, more 
extended employment of screening, and the possibilities of the 
manufacture of briquettes. 

“ The Government of India have now^ appointed the following Committee 
to consider Mr. Rees’ report; 


Chairman : 

The Hon’ble Mr. B. Foley I.C.S., Commissioner of the Chota Nagpur 
Division. 

Members : 

Raja Ban Bihari Kapur Bahadur, C.S.I., Zamiudar of Burdwan. 

Mr. G. F. Adams, C.B.E., M.I.C.E., Chief Inspector of Mines in India. 

Mr. R. G. M. Bathgate, of Messrs, Jardine, Skinner and Co. 

Mr. R. W. Church, Mining Engineer to the Railway Board.* 

Dr. H. H. Hayden, C.S.I., D.Sc., F.R.S., Director, Geological Survey of 
India. 
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Hie Hoii’ble Mr. J. H. Pattinson, nominated by the Indian Mining 
Association. 

Mr; N. 0. Sircar, nominated by the Indian Mining Pederation. 

Sgcbetaby: 

Mr. L. B. Burrows, Deputy Collector, Bengal. 

“ The terms of reference are— 

To consider the recommendations, relating to the Kaniganj and Jh^ia 
coalfields, made in Mr. Trehame Bees* repoi-t, to report the action which it is 
possible and expedient to take in connection therewith, and, if legislation is 
involved, to consider the lines on which such legislation should be framed.” 

2. We met in Calcutta, on the 2nd T'ebruary 1920 and held meetings 
during Pebruary, March and April. We toured in the Jharia and Baniganj 
coalfields from Pebruary 10th to 16th, and examined witnesses during the latter 
part of Pebruary and the first three weeks of March. The roiiort has been 
signed by seven of the eight members of the Committee, Mr. Church writing 
a separate report. 

3. During our tour we examined colliery plans, methods of winning 
coal, pillar-cutting, fire areas, powerstations, cokeovens, by-product recovery 
plants, electric coal-cutters, sand-stowing, sand-dredging, the conveyance of 
sand by aerial ropeways and endless haulage, miners’ dwellings, and conditions 
generally. 

4. We wish to acknowledge the courteous treatment and valuable informa¬ 
tion we have received from various Calcutta firms, colliery managing agents, 
superintendents, managers and assistants, the railway companies, and various 
gentlemen, official, railway and commercial. We are much indebted to the 
gentlemen who answered our interrogatories, and especially to those who sacri¬ 
ficed their time to give evidence before us. 

6; Wc wish also to express our appreciation of the services of our Secrelary, 
Mr, L. B. Burrows, w'ho has been responsible throughout lor all arrangements 
connected with our tour and with our subsequent meetings in Calcutta, and 
who lias also rendered material assistance in the preparation of our I’oport. 
Mr. Burrows did especially valuable w'ork in tracing the literature on the 
subjects discussed by Mr. Bees, and in asccitaining the manner in which the 
various problems have been dealt with in other countries. 



CHAPTER II. 


WASTE OF COAJ. AND OTHER SUBJECTS DISCUSSED IN PARAS. 1 TO 18 

OF MR. BEES’ REPORT. 


6. Taras. 1 io 13 of the report.— For facility of reference we annex, as 
Appendix A, a copy of Mr. llees’ report. Paragraphs 1 to 6 are introdu^ry, 
paragraidis 7 to 12 describe the meth<^ of mining in the Eaniganj and Jharia 
coalfields, and paragraph 13 specifies the chief subjects which Mr. Rees thinks 
require consideration* We have no remarks to make except with regard w) the 
figure of 95 per cent, in paragraph 2. In the year 1918 the ^ Raniganj and 
Jharia coalfields yielded 87 per cent, of the total output of coal in British India, 
and 84 per cent, of the total output in the whole of India. 

7. Tara. 7(9.—Here Mr. Rees deals with the coal left unworked and 
lost in pillars formed in the first working; he points out that “ the chief factors 
governing the quantity of such coal ” are— 

(») the necessity for supporting surface buildings and railways; 

(6) the inability to extract all the coal safely owing to falls of roof; 
and 

(<?) the prohibition by landlords of extraction of pillars. 

As regards (a), the coal left under buildings is insignificant in both coal¬ 
fields, and though there is a considerable amount locked up under railways, the 
greater part will be eventually recoverable. As regards (c), not only has extraction 
been prohibited, but the size of the pillars to be left has been prescribed as well; 
and when landlords have subsequently waived the prohibition on payment of 
salami, the pillars have proved too small to allow of proper extraction. It is 
highly desirable that in matters of this kind landlords should be guided l)y 
the advice of competent mining engineers. 

With reference to (i), this inability is almost entirely due to the pillars 
being made too small for the area they are expected to support. It should be 
remembered that, in the early days oi the industry, the systematic extraction 
of pillars was never contemplated. Pillars were regarded, not as a reserve for 
subsequent recovery, but as a means of support while as much coal as possible 
was being recovered in the first working; the pillars were then thinned to llie 
verge of collapse, and the mine was abandoned. Even in more recent tiun s, 
when tbe getting of pillai's is looked on as the final essential stage in working, 
the desire for large outputs during first working has, in some instances, led io 
the reduction of pillars below the limit of safety. The result has been tbai , 
even in favourable cases, much of the coal has ultimately been lost, AvJnlc, 
where conditions have been less favourable, the removal of a few of the pillai . 
has resulted in the collapse of the mine, sometimes over large areas. In otln i 
cases, this has occurred even before any pillars have been removed. Nor Ji.i 
the waste ended with such collapses. Pires have frequently foUoAved, and bax < 
sometimes spread to neighbouring mines with disastrous effect. In a nuinlxi 
of specific cases of comiarativel^ recent date, we have ascertained that the co il 
so lost amounted to about 19 million tons, and this figure does not of coiiix 
represent the total loss incurred. We consider these losses to have Ixcn 
largely preventable. 

8. Taras. 14 and 17. —In paragraph 14 Mr. Rees points out tin' 
there is no supervision to prevent wasteful methods of w^orking, and in para 
graph 17 that landlords have not in the past availed themselves of expn i 
advice. We consider these remarks to be justified. The English “laudlonI s 
agent,” in the ordinary sense of the term, does not exist in India, ^n eor(;iiM 
leases indeed conditions are inserted (1) that the lessee shall afford the lessoi 
his agent all reasonable facilities to enter into and inspect the mines, (2) ibat 
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coal-mining operations shall be carried on in « as .skilful and workmanlike a 
manner as possible , (3) that they shall be conducted in accordance with rules 
and replations from time to time promulgated by Goremment, (4) that the 
l^see shall do as little damage as possible to the surface and the Wldings and 
other erections thereon, and (6) that the lessee shall indemnify the lessor against 
the damage he may suffer through negligent working. 

In practice, however, we find that these provisions are inoperative. No 
landlord employs a competent agent to inspect his tenants’ mines and to 
safeguard his interests, any supervision exercised being confined to the prevention 
of fraudulent evasion of royalty. 

9. In paragraph 14 Mr. Rees also comments adversely on the practice of 
paying the management of collieries a bonus or commission on the quantity 
of coal raised, and considers that this naturally tends towards greater attention 
being given to immediate production than to a steady output over the 
natural life of a property. It might similarly be ai*gued that, since managing 
agents receive a commission on profits, they are tempted to press unduly for 
raisings. 

On the other hand, it must be remembered that shareholders expect a 
higher rate of interest than in England, and that, unless a mining proposition 
can be floated with a reasonable prospect of a return of about ten per cent., it is 
doubtful whether capital will be forthcoming. Certain contracts necessarily 
carry transport facilities, and the keen competition to secure these has tended to 
keep down the price of coal, while, in order to maintain dividends,, companies 
have often sacrificed the reserve funds on which depends the future develop¬ 
ment of their mines. Although it is expedient in theory that a colliery 
manager should bo paid a higher salary and no commission, it has been found 
advisable in practice that a bonus or commission should be paid on the output. 
This matter is not, however, one which in our opinion calls for State interference. 

10. Tara. J5.-—Mr. Rees considers that large areas of coal have been leased 
by landlords more with the object of receiving as much as possible by ivay of 
salami, than with a view to the economical working of the estate as a whole. 
Instances of this have been brought to our notice, but, so far as our informa¬ 
tion goes, the worst offenders are middlemen ajid not superior landlords. 
It has been urged by some witnesses that salami should be abolished. While 
admitting that the system generally is open to serious objections, we are not 
prepared to endorse this recommendation as regards the Ranigan j and Jharia 
coalfields. There conditions are peculiar in that salami is treated as an 
advance payment of rent or royalty ; its abolition would mean an immediate 
demand for higher rent or royalty, and there would no doubt be strong 
opposition both from landlords and tenants. So far as the coalfields are 
concerned, it will be sufficient to provide, against the abuse of salami, a 
case in point being salami for. allowing extraction of pillars; this should, we 
think, be prohibited. 

11. Para. 16.—Mr. Rees comments on the fact that the areas leased have 
sometimes been “ of such small dimensions and fantastic shapes that it is 
quite impossible to work the coal satisfactorily.” Wo have found instances 
in which areas have been let out in a number of minute plots, but here again 
the middlemen rather than the superior landlords have been responsible in 
the worst cases. Mr. Rees correctly states the consequences, viz., reduction of 
pillars followed by subsidences and damage to the surface, waterlogging of 
workings, and encroachments with their attendant dangers of communicated 
fires or floods. 

12. In paragraph 24 Mr. Rees sums up by estimating the quantity of 
coal destroyed or lost by present methods as not less than one-third of the 
total coal in situ. We are unable to say what the exact figure is, but the 
evidence before us indicates that Mr. Rees’ estimate is approximately correct; 
we are at any rate convinced that the wastage is high and that a large 
part of it is avoidable. The discovery of the best practical means of 
reducing this waste is the problem wdth which we arc confronted. 

13. Psra, 18. —Mr. Rees comes to the conclusion that “ as the working 
of the coal resources of the country under the present system is not being pro¬ 
perly supervised, some controlling authority should be set up to supervise. the 
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negotiations for leases, to the end that the areas to be worked shall be laid out 
to the best advantage, and suitable covenants inserted in the documents for pro¬ 
per working, with power to inspect to see that these are duly performed.” 
This is very impoi*tant and needs detailed es;amination. 

14. The proposal may seem drastic, but we would observe that the use 
of the words “negotiations for leases” is rather unfortunate; they have 
misled many witnesses and do not in fact convey Mr. Rees’ meaning clearly. 
Mr. Rees did not, we think, intend that a controlling authority should interfere 
as regard details of salami^ rent and royalty, which are frequently determined 
by competition and must always be settled between the parties directly con¬ 
cerned ; he meant rather that such an authority should supervise leases in so far 
as they are concerned with mining methods, in order to ensure that coal 
properties arc laid out and worked to the best advantage. 

On the other hand, W(; may call attention to the fact that the major 
part of the known coal-bearing land in the Rauiganj and Jharia fields has 
already been leased out. A controlling authority, that would exercise control 
only over lands still uiileased, would not therefore be able to remedy existing 
evils to any considerable extent, and its powers should not accordingly be 
circumscribed by conditions laid down in existing leases. 

15. This loads us to the main objection that will at once be raised, namely 
that the proposal involves an unjustiiiablo infringement of the rights of private 
property. For this reason, though the waste may be admitted, it will be 
alleged that the problem is insoluble and that no remedy is possible. 

Wo deny the validity of this ai’gument. Coal is a national asset on which the 
manufacturing industries and the commercial expansion of the country depend. 
A landowner or colliery proprietor is at present in a position to waste this national 
asset w'ithout restriction. Ry such waste he may obtain immedi 9 ,te financial 
benefit, but he injures the country, damages his property, and diminishes the estate 
of his heirs. We hold that the State has the right, in the interests of the com¬ 
munity, to step in and prevent the dissipation of the country’s resources. Indian 
coal is not inexhaustible, and scientific mining methods are needed for its con- 
seiwation and economic ext raction. In this connection, we may call attention to 
the observation of the Indian Industrial Commission of 1916-18 that “ the ques¬ 
tion of encouraging or even compelling economy in mining and coking wjll soon 
be forced on the attention of the authorities.” We believe that the time for such 
action has now ari-ivcd and that, since without it no real improvement can be 
expected. State interference is reasonable and justifiable. 

16. If this is granted, only three courses appear to be open:— 

(1) that Government should assert a claim to the mineral rights in the 
Raniganj and .Tharia coalfields; 

(2) that the coal should be nationalized, the royalty-receivers being 

bought out at a fair valuation and the entire control vested in the 
State; " t 

(3) that, without interfering with the private ownershij) of coal, a 
controlling authority should be constituted with adequate powers 
to prevent further waste. 

17. With regard to the first suggestion, it may be noted that, in all the 
Provinces which have not been permanently settled, coal is the property of 
the State and the State is able to prescribe the conditions under which 
coal mining shall be conducted. Since the Permanent Settlement, however. 
Government has not asserted its right to the coal in the districts of Burdwan 
and Manbhum. Until late years Qie view taken was that the coal was the 
property of the zamindar or of that person who held his land on a per¬ 
manent lease from the zamindar; thus the patnidars, darpatnidars, sepatnidars, 
mukararidars, brahmottardars, deljottardars, etc., were regarded as owning the coal 
independently of the zamindar. This view has been set aside byHhe Privy Council 
rulings in I. L. R. 37 Cal. 723,1. L. R. 44 Cal. 686, and C. W. N. Vol. XXIU, 
page 914, dated 1910,1916, and 1919 respectively. These rulings fey down 
that, whore a tenure has been granted by a landlord, even though the tenure 
be permanent, hereditary and transferable, the mineral rights do not form 
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part of the grant in the absence of specific stipulation or express evidence to 
that effect. 

It might be argued on this analogy that, as the zamindar has successfully 
asserted his right over the permanent lessee, so might Government assert its 
right over the zamindar. This question was dealt with by the Secretary of 
State in Lord Cranbrook’s Despatch No. 36 Revenue (Minerals), dated the 25th 
March 1880, to the Governor-General of India in Council, from which we 
quote the following extract;— 

"As regards the second question whether, apart from the prerogative, the Crown in India 
can assert a right to gold, silver, and other minerals found in proprietory lands, yon are dis¬ 
posed to agree with Messrs. Bell and Evans that, in tho permanently-settled districts, the 
State does not possess such right. This was the view arrived at by my predecessor, 
Sir C. Wood, after consideration of Mr. Millet's report, dated 26th March 1842. But, with¬ 
out weighing this opinion against that of your learned Advocate-Gcncral, 1 am disposed to 
think that, even if the legal right to minerals in permanently-settled estates could be estab¬ 
lished, it would not be desii'able to enforce it. I agree with yon that the indirect advantages 
resulting from making available the mineral resources of India are likely to be more valuable 
to the State than any direct returns, and I therefore consider that it would not be desirable to 
enforce the right of the State, supposing that such right can be established, to mines in per¬ 
manently-settled estates. Industries requirii^ skill^ and scientific management and the 
extensive application of capital have fionrisbed under tho Permanent Settlement; and I 
apprehend that, speaking generally, the landholders of the Lower Provinces arc sufficiently 
auve to their own interests either themselves to develop the mineral resources their estates 
may contain, or to afford facilities to others to do so. 

" This, however, does not apply to many other parts of India. I look upon it as pretty 
certain t^at the mineral resources of their lands will not be elTectually worked by the peasant 
proprietors themselves of Madras or Bomb.ay, or by the village communities of Northern 
India; and I apprehend that other promoters of mining enterprise would be likely to meet 
with considerable obstacles from intiicacies of tenure and the difficulty of dealing with 
numerous small landlords. I consider, therefoi’e, that care should be taken to reserve all 
State's rights to minerals which still exist". 

Our attention has in this connection been called to the following remark 
of the Lord Chancellor at page 591 of the Privy Council’s judgment, dated 
December 8th, 1916, in one of the cases referred to above, Shashi Bhusan Misra. 
versus Jyoti Prosad Singh Deo (I.L.R. 4dt Cal. 586):— 

" By the Permanent Settlement of 1798 all the mineral rights were confirmed to the 

zamindars. If such rights were already possessed and recognized at the date of the 

Settlement, this confirmation would hardly have been needed, and this suggests tlml, up to 
that date, the rights recognized and granted in the lauds were not considered as including 
the minerals; if this were so, as the grant in question could have created no rights in the 
property which the grantor did not possess, no right to tho minerals could have been 
conferred." 

We do not consider that it is within our province to make any recom¬ 
mendation on the legal aspect of this question, and we Lave assumed, for the 
purposes of our report, that the coal in the districts of Burdwan and Maubhum 
is the property of the zamindars of those districts. 

18. The nationalization of the coal has been suggested by one witness 
only. This might have been possible in the earlier days of the industry, but 
we doubt whether it can now be considered as coming within the sphere of 
practical politics. We believe that the cost would bo prohibitive and the 
difficulties generally so great as to render the proposal impracticable. 

19. There remains therefore Mr. Rees’ expedient of State control and this 
should, we consider, be adopted. We are convinced that, if the waste he 
describes is to be prevented, it is essential that legislation should be undertaken 
to establish a controlling authority. 




CHAPTER III. 


THE CONTROLLING AUTHORITY. 

POWERS. 

20. A controlling authority being regarded as essential, the next point for 
consideration is the extent of its powers. Throughout his report, Mr. llees 
makes various proposals in connection with control and compulsion, but he 
does not anywhere summarize the powers to be conferred on the controlling 
authority. We shall discuss each of his proposals in the later chapters of our 
report, but it is desirable, before proceeding fui'ther, to specify the principal 
powers we regard as necessary. 

21. These should include power to— 

(1) regulate the leasing of coal-bearing lands so as to prevent such 
excessive subdivision as will lead to inefficient and wasteful 
working; 

(2) bring the lessors and lessees of neighbouring mauzas to terms in 
order to avoid the loss of coal frequently resulting from irregular 
boundaries; 

(3) regulate the dimensions of pillars and galleries; 

(4) forbid the extension of an area under pillars where this appears 
likely to lead to unnecessary loss of coal; 

(6) pi'ohibit the extraction of pillars under conditions likely to result 
in collapse and subsequent flooding or undergi'ound fire ; 

(6) decide when pillars should be got and by what methods; 

(7) prescribe the dimensions and positions of barriers ; 

(8) order the isolation of workings; and 

(9) regulate rotation of working. 

We consider that the same authority should also take over from the 
Department of Mines the control of workings under land acquired for railways. 

22. The constitution of this authority wdll entail legislation, and it is 
important that any enactment on the subject should confer the powder to make 
rules to secure the objects in view. No rules can, however, cover every set of 
circumstances, and the controlling authority should therefore be authorised 
to exercise a discretion in most respects. The powers we propose above may 
seem somewhat excessive at first sight, but we believe that they will not 
prove so in practice, the following being the considerations on which we base 
this belief. In the first place, a controlling authority with discretionary 
powers would not ordinarily interfere with mines which were being worked 
properly, and its decisions on occasional points would be readily accepted by 
the management of such mines. Again, control of this kind is not new to the 
industry : it has hitherto been exercised under the Land Acquisition Mines Act 
in respect of coal under railway sidings and branches, and we merely propewe 
now to extend it to all the workings. Further, some leases already enjoin 
on the lessee the necessity of allowing free inspection by the officers of 
the Mines Department and of obeying their "lawful instructions,” while 
others require the lessee “to conform to and observe all the provisions of the 
Indian Mines Act and any rules and regydations made thereunder, and all 
other Acts of the Supreme or Bengal Council or any other statutory rules 
for the time being in force so far as they affect the demised premises” The 
Mines Act and the rules framed under it are concerned with the safety of the 
miner; the legislation we propose will be concerned with the safety of the 
mineral. The two subjects are closely correlated, and we anticipate no greater 
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diflSculty in applying the proposed control than has been experienced in 
administering the Mines Act. 


CONSTITUTION. 

23. There is a difference of opinion among the witnesses as to the consti- 
tiition of the controlling authority. The bulk of the evidence is in favour of a 
body of Government mining officials with an appellate court, hut a minority has 
expressed itself in favour of a hoard consisting of numerous members and 
exercising functions whicliAvere not very clearly defined. 

2'L We have come to the conclusion that no scheme would be satisfactory 
which empowered any m('mber of iJie mining community to interfere in the 
working of a colliery other than his own, and we feel that, in order to remove 
any possible objection on this ground, the actual control must be vested in an 
agency consisting mainly of Government officers. We are further of opinion 
that, even if the cadre of the present Department of Mines were sufficiently 
enlarged to enable its officers to find time for the additional duties, that 
department should not be. the controlling authority; on this point we agree 
with the majority of the witnesses that the work of coal conservation and of 
labour protection could not be performed satisfactorily by the same inspecting 
officers. On these assumptions, wo have considered the two following schemes. 

25. Under the first, the controlling authority would consist of a new 
department of Govcniment officials, who, together with the officers of the 
Depaitment of Mines, would be under one technical administrative head with 
training and qualifications similar to those required in a Chief Inspector of 
Mines. 

This controlling authority would have the assistance of an advisory board, 
analogous to that already in existence in the Burma oil-fields, and consisting of 
representatives of the mining industry and royalty-receivers. An appeal would 
lie from the orders of the controlling authority to a court, constituted somewhat 
on the lines laid down in section 10 of the Indian Mines Act, and consisting of one 
expert nominated by tbe appellant, another expert nominated by the 
controlling authority, and a high official nominated by the Local Govern¬ 
ment. 

26. Under the second scheme, which the majority of us think should be 
adopted, tbe new department proposed above would not be administered by the 
Chief Inspector of Mines, but by an officer having equally high technical 
qualifications, whose whole time would be devoted to the new department. 
Por convenience of reference we may call this department the “ Coal Conser¬ 
vation Department.” Associated with it, and forming an integral part of the 
controlling authority, would be a board sitting in Calcutta, We consider it 
advisable to discuss in some detail the personnel and method of working of the 
proposed department and board. 

PERSONNEL AND METHOD OP WORKING. 


27. The board Avould be constituted as follows:— 

CHAIRMAN. —(1) The Chief Inspector of Mines. 

MEMBERS. —(2) An officer of the Geological Survey of India nominated 
by the Director. 

(3) An officer nominated from his staff by the Mining 

Engineer to the Railway Board. 

(4) A ^commercial member, not connected with the coal 

industry, nominated by the Bengal Chamber of 
Commerce. 

(i>) A commercial member, not connected with the coal 
industry, nominated by the Bengal National Chamber 
of Commerce. 
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28. The Chief Inspector of Mines would, we consider, make the most 
suitable chairman of the board. He would not be directly interested and would 
besides have intimate knowledge and extensive experience of Indian coal 
mining And of conditions gcnera^lly. A permanent secretary to the board 
would also be required, more particularly if the propost^ compensation 
fund under the Land Acquisition Mines Act were to be merged into the compen¬ 
sation fund suggested by us in Chapter IX of this report, the members of the 
board being the administering trustees of both funds. The secretary would 
convene the board without delay whenever there was business to transact, and for 
this purpose the two Chambers of Commerce wouljl maintain lists of their 
membci's willing to serve on the boai'd and able to attend meetings when 
required. Suitable fees would be paid to all members of the board. 

29. It is possible that the w'ork to be done by the Coal Conservation 
Department will exceed that of the Department of Mines, which now consists of 
a Chief Inspector, two senior and four junior Inspectors, and a stall! of surveyors 
and draftsmen. lathe first instance, however, besides a Chief Mining Engineer 
on Us. 3,000, as head of the department, we would suggest the appointment of 
two senior Mining Engineers on Rs. 1,500—100—2,000, two junior Mining 
Engineers on li s. 800—60—1,300, and four parties of surveyors, each costing 
about Rs. 300 a month. 

30. The Coal Conservation Department w^ould be authorised to inspect mines 
and give orders to the owners, the procedm*o being somewhat as follows. On 
receipt of an order, a mine-owner should either (a) proceed forthwith to cany 
• it out, or (6) intimate to the head of the department in writing his reasons for 

objecting to the order. A heavy penalty should be imposed for failm'e to adopt 
one of these courses within a specified ‘ period. On receipt of the owner’s 
written objection, the head of tho department would forward it in original to 
the board with his remarks ; the board w'ould then decide the matter, cither on 
the documents before it or after hearing evidence, and its decision would 
be final. 

When the head of the department considered that there w'as risk of damage 
to a mine other than the one directly concerned, he should be empowered to 
move the board to direct the suspension, pending final orders, of all work 
Specified by him as likely to injure the other mine. 

31. It might be argued that, without an excessive nrunber of well-paid and 
highly-trained officers, it would prove impossible to enforce the proposed control. 
If, however, the Coal Conservation Department were to work, to some 
extent at least, on rules similar to those issued under the Indian Mines Act, 
we do not apprehend any great difficulty. One such rule would, for instance, 
require every owner, manager or agent to maintain accurate plans showing the 
size, shape and position of every pillar in his colliery; the Coal Conservation 
Department could readily chuck such plans, and would thus, with a staff of 
moderate size, be able to prevent irregular pillar-cutting and to guard against 
subsidence, flooding and fires. 

32. As already stated, legislation will be necessary to constitute tho pro^ 
posed controlling authority. Large profits will often be involved, and either 
the Act, or the rules framed under that Act, should provide therefore for deterrent 
penalties. In this connection our attention has been called to the Burma 
Oil-fields Regulation, VI of 1910, under which imprisonment may in certain 
circumstances be imposed in addition to fine. In ordinary oases disobedience 
of the controlling authority’s orders might be sufficiently met by a fine, but wo 
are of opinion that, in order to deal with cases of persistent disobedience or of 
action likely to cause serious damage to the property of others, j)ower should be 
taken to impose imprisonment as well. We have considered tho cancellation 
of a manager’s certmcate as a possible penalty, but have arrived at the 
conclusion that this jvould not be advisable. 

33. The principal powers to be conferred on the proposed controlling 
authority have been enumerated in paragraph 21 above. Local inspection by the 
officers of the- Coal Conservation Department w'ould ordinarily disdibse the 
necessity for exercising the powers numbered (3) to (9). As regards (1), we 
recommend that every intending lessor of coal-bearing land of less than 100 

2 a 
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ibighas should be reqmred to refer the matter to the Coal Conservation Depart¬ 
ment. Should an objection, raised by that department be unacceptable to the 
lessor, the matter would be decided by the controlling board under the procedure 
described in paragraph 30 above. It has been pointed out that this may occasion¬ 
ally cause hardship in the case of small plots, e.g.^ in the corner of a property, 
which the lessee of a large adjoining property might refuse to take over except 
on very low terms. This would, however, be a case for the exercise of discretion 
by the controlling authority, which would be at liberty to permit the plot to be 
let out separately subject to suitable precautions. In all eases, however, irres¬ 
pective of the area concerned, leases should include specific covenants to ensure 
the due enforcement of such provisions as are referred to in paragraph 8 above- 

As regards the power numbered (2), it is quite feasible to provide for rec¬ 
tangular boundary lines between diflierent coal properties within the same mauza, 
but, where such properties are situated in adjoining mauzas owned by different 
persons, considerable loss of coal might be prevented, if the controlling authority 
were given power to intervene between the lessors and lessees concerned so as 
to prevail on them to equalize underground boundaries without detriment to 
their interests. 

34. As a precedent for the legislation proposed, wo would refer to Chapter V 
of the Prench Mining Law, as summarized in Appendix II to the Pinal Ueport 
of theBioyal Commission on Coal Supplies (1901—1905). Under this Law the 
Mine Inspectors exercise, under the orders of the Minister of the Interior and 
the Prefects of Departments, police supervision for the preservation of edifices and 
the safety of the soil. Their powers extend to mining methods, inasmuch as they 
advise mine-owners regarding possible improvements and notify their Govern¬ 
ment of defects, abuses and dangers. If working be restricted or suspended in 
such a way as to compromise public safety or the requirements of consumers, the 
Prefects, after hearing the mine-owners, may report the ipatter to the Minister 
of the Interior for necessary action. The Prefects themselves can take such 
measures as may be required, if the actual working of the mine compromises 
either public safety, the maintenance of the mine, the safety of the miners, the 
preservation of means of communication, or the stability of habitations. Goafing 
or stowing may be made obligatory by the Prefects in certain cases, e.g.^ in 
ficiy mines and where ventilation requires it, and the Mine Inspectors, though 
they do not as a rale interfere with the actual management of collieries, keep a 
check upon their working, more especially as regards the safety of the miners, 
the security of the mine, and the prevention of waste. The actual amount of 
control varies with the district and the individual, but the Inspectors have the 
power to intervene as regards 

(1) barriers against water and between properties, 

(2) joint pumping arrangements, 

(3) the order in which seams are worked, and 

(4) the size of pillars to prevent subsidences. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

WEIGHMENT AND OTHER QUESTIONS DEALT WITH IN PARAGRAPHS 

19 TO 42 OP THE REPORT. 

36. Pams. 19, 20 and 55.-—Mr. B,eos rooommends that all coal brought out 
of the mines should be weighed and- an accurate record kept. A Govern¬ 
ment rule to this effect would, he considers, he useful for statistical purposes, 
because the figures of despatches by rail do not cover the whole of the coal 
actually raised. It would also be useful as a check on the coal removed by the 
labourers for domestic and other purposes. 

The evidence laid before us on this question is rather conflicting, but is on 
the whole adverse on the ground of impracticability. The advantages for 
statistical purposes are obvious. The present statistics, obtained from the 
railway companies and compiled by the Departrfient of Mines, are admittedly 
inaccurate and inadequate, and more complete and reliable figures would convey 
valuable information and would besides simplify the levy of cesses, 
such as the Mines Soard of Health and the Jharia Water Board cesses, 
which are at present imposed on raisings and despatches respectively. The 
difficulties are, however, considerable. Weighment might be practicable in 
mines raising coal by shafts and haulage inclines, but would not be so in mines 
served by carrying-out inclines, where coal is raised in baskets and measured 
on the surface : although the latter produce only about 8 per cent of the whole 
out|)ut, they constitute nearly 43 per cent of the total number of mines. Again, 
owing to the many openings in most mines, a large number of weigh-bridges 
or weighing machines would be necessary, and the expense thus involved would 
be disproportionate to the advantages gained and beyond the means .of the 
smaller collieries. There are also other practical difficulties connected with the 
varying size and tare of tubs. 

Taking all these factors into account, we have arrived at the conclusion 
that under existing conditions compulsory weighment is unnecessary. We are 
of opinion, however, that both landlords and colliery owners would be well 
advi^ to introduce such weighment voluntarily wherever conditions render 
it possible. 

36. Paras, 21 to 23 .—Besides the question of weighment, Mr. Eees 
deals here with colliery plans. These do not at present show the correct size and 
shape of the pillars, and Mr. Bees suggests that “ each year’s workings should be 
shown on the colliery plans by a distinctive colour, together with tiie date of 
working and sections of the seam.” We think that colliery plans should be 
required to show, not only each year's workings with dates, but also the 
accurate size and shape of the pillars. Sections are already required 
under the Indian Mines Act. If the controlling authority proposed by us is 
to regulate the size of pillars and direct when they should be got, the 
accuracy of colliery plans in this respect will be essential. In cases where a 
seam is being worked in two or more sections, there should be a separate plan 
for each section. 

37. Para. 22. —^Mr. Eees also suggests that reduced levels to a common 

datum should be marked on colliery plans at distances of not less than, say, 
100 yards apart. This information would be useful, but, apart from a few 
employed by the large companies, the suiyeyors in the Eaniganj and Jharia 
coalfields are not, we are informed, sufficiently expert to insert it correctly. The 
work ought, however, to be done, and the difficulty in this respect should 
disappear with the improvements in teaching, which will, it is hoped, soon be 
introduced in the coalfields. • 

Effect could apparently be given to all our recommendations with regard* 
to plans by rules under section 20(2)(e)^of the Indian Mines Act. 
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38. Para. 84. —Mr. Rees’ estimate of the coal lost hy present methods has 
already been discussed in paragraph 12. 

39. Paras. 85 to 88.—We agree with Mr. Rees that Indian conditions 
are usually unfavourable to working on the longwall system. 

40. Para. 89.—We also agree with him that the hord and pillar method 
is the most suitable to Indian conditions, and consider that his criticism 
as to the want of forethought in laying out underground workings is justified. 

41. Paras. 30 to 33. —Mr. Rees remarks that areas standing in pillars have 
been goafed irregularly with the object of producing as large an immediate 
output as possible, and with the result of adversely affecting future economic 
working. We would observe that, though such irregular goafing has occurred, 
it is the exception. 

42. Para. 34.—Mr. Rees notices the fact that, owing to the liability of certain 
sp a,-ms to spontaneous combustion, several coal companies have recently formed 
their workings into 2 ^anels as a safeguard against fire; he notes that these 
panels facilitate the isolation of fire areas, and make the extraction of pillars 
safer and more economical. We wish to endorse Mr. Rees’ remarks, more 
particularly as regards the isolation of fire areas, which would be an import¬ 
ant part of the duties of a controlling authority. 

43. Pai'as. 35 to 37.—Mr. Rees states that, as the upper seams have for the 
most part been taken up and worked out so far as present methods permit, 
the time has now come for the winning of the more valuable coal in the lower 
scams: he adds that in such deeper workings the defects of the methods now 
in vogue will be accentuated by increasing risk and greater possible loss of 
coal: and his conclusion is that at these greater depths the pillars will have to 
be considerably larger, unless some other means can bo provided for supporting 
the overlying strata. No comment is required as we are in entire accord with 
his statements. 

44. Paras. 38 to 40.—Mx. Rees i^oints out that hydraulic sand-stowing 
will provide the necessaiy support. The whole question is discussed in detail 
in Chapter IX, and we need only say here that we agree with Mr. Rees’ 
remarks. 

45. Paras. 41 to 43.—Mr. Rees considers that some restriction should be 
put on the working of lower seams before seams lying immediately above them 
have been extracted. Damage or loss has undoubtedly been caused in some 
instances, where the relative superiority of a lower seam has led to its being 
worked first. Commercial value must, however, always be an important factor 
in such cases, and it would manifestly be inequitable to insist on the extraction 
of coal for which no market could be found. 

We recommend therefore that questions of rotation should be left to the 
discretion of the controlling authority. If tlic proposals we make later as regards 
sand-stowing arc accepted, the task of the controlling authority would be 
simplified, but it would stUl remain a difficult one, where it involved the question 
of permission to work a lower seam to the possible detriment of an upper 
seam of temporarily unsaleable coal. The controlling authority would have to 
decide in each such case where the balance of advantage lay. 
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CHAPTER V. 

LABOUR. 

46, Inaras. 43,44,43,49,60 and these paragraphs Mr. Rees describes 

labour conditions in the two coalfields, and we ^mit the general correct¬ 
ness of his statements. In tlie year 1896 a Labour Enquiry Commission 
was appointed by the Government of Bengal to ascertain the best means of 
supplying labour to the coal mines. Various recommendations were made, 
which were received favourably by the industry, but which do not seem to 
have been acted on to any extent. Again, in 1905-06 one officer from Bengal 
and one from the United Province.s were placed on special duty to report on the 
shortage of labour for organized industries. Their reports also appear to have had 
little effect. There is at present no combination among coal companies for 
purposes of recruiting, and there are no recognized colliery recruiting agencies. 
Each company employs a more or loss desultory and haphazard method, and 
•no machinery has been devised to prevent labour deserting one colliery for 
another. So long as these methods continue, we do not consider that Govern¬ 
ment can give any effectual aid to the industry in the matter of recruitment. 

Several witnesses have suggested the prohibition in certain districts of the 
recruitment of labour for industries other than coal, and especially for tea. 
We do not think this practicable or expedient except in time of war. Coal 
mining at its best, and however highly it is paid, is subject to certain disad¬ 
vantages. It is for the industry to remove these disadvantages, and gradually to 
convert into a skilled mining cemmunity a population which was. once wholly, 
and is still partly, agricultural. 

47. Paraa. 46, 47 and 48.—In those paragraphs Mr. Rees recommends the 
adoption of regular shifts. The evidence we have received on this subject is 
divergent. Most witnesses were in favour of the principle, but considered 
that shifts would be impracticable under present conditions. Many thought that 
they could be introduced without much difficulty in the Jharia field and that 
the miners would soon become accustomed to them, but doubts were expressed 
regarding the possibility of their introduction into the Raniganj field, owing to 
the 24-hour shift ])cing prevalent in certain parts. It may bo explained that, 
under this system, the miners come from distances up to eight miles and remain 
at the colliery for twenty four hours, w'orking at intervals during that time. 

From the evidence it seems clear to us :— 

(1) that, if introduced in one coalfield, shifts must also be introduced in 

the other; 

(2) that, if adopted at all, they must be adopted universally, since 

collieries working without shifts would atti’act the labour from 
those enforcing them ; 

(3) that the innovation w-ill not be effected by mutual agreement, an 

attempt to substitute weekly for daily payment by agreement 
having failed for want of cooperation ; and 

(4) that, if effect is given to the proposal, compulsion is necessary 

and shifts must be prescribed by rules having the force of law. 

No rule could be laid down fixing the number of hours for which a miner 
should work, but we agree with the majority of the witnesses that it would be 
feasible to order by rule that all collieries should work by shifts, and that these 
shifts should leave the mine at fixed hours, say 6 p.m. and 6 a.m. The miner 
would then, as he does now, start work when he pleased, but would soon 
discover that, in order to earn the amount he desired, he must start ea^y. Such 
rules could be brought into force by amendment of the Indian Mines Act. 

After considering the whole question, however, we have arrived at the 
conclusion that the time has not yet come for statutory interference in the 
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matter. This might unsettle the labour and cause discontent, and it is 
particularly desirable to avoid this at the present time. 

48. Para. 49.—It is true, as Mr. Eees remarks, that most of the miners are 
recruited from the population living more or less in proximity to the coalfields. 
It is to be noted, however, that a certain number come from the district of 
Bilaspur in the Central Provinces, and others from certain districts of the 
United Provinces. Experiments have been made with labotirers brought from 
still further, afield, but with little success. 

49. Para. 5^.—Mr. Eees suggests that residents in those parts of the 
country where famine is periodical should bo induced to come to the coalfields. 
A proposal was made in 1906 that Government officers should interest them¬ 
selves personally in recruiting for industries in time of famine, hut was not 
accepted by Government; nor would the course now proposed by Mr. Eees 
be of material assistance, since there is already a surplus of labour in the 
coalfields in years of scarcity. M' e consider that a steady flow of labour is more 
likely to be obtained by establishing direct relations between particular collieries 
and villages. 

60. Paras. S3, 54 and 57. —Mr. Eees notes that not nearly sufficient 
consideration is given to improving the conditions of life in the coalfields. 
We believe tliat a marked improvement has been effected in this respect 
in the last few years, especially owing to the elforts of the two Mines 
Boards of Health, but we agi’ee that the remark is justified, and that, though 
the miner’s welfare does receive more attention than it did, much still remains 
to be done. The miner’s chief requirements are a good house, a good water 
supply, and good bathing arrangements. Sanitation is foreign to his ideas, but 
he is more progressive than is often thought, and is fast learning to appreciate 
its value. To him, however, these considerations are merely secondary. What¬ 
ever amenities may be provided, a labourer will readily desert h well-appointed 
colliery, where the coal is hard, the lead from the tubs to the face long, and the 
galleries w^et, for a badly-appointed one, where the coal is soft, the lead short, 
and the galleries dry. 

51. Para. 54. —Mr. Eees recommends “ better living accommodation.” Many 
companies are sensible of the inoportance of the housing question and are, we 
believe, paying due attention to it. In December 1916, on the suggestion of 
the late Revd. Dr. Campbell, a Committee was appointed by the Bihar and 
Orissa Government to ascertain the facts connected w'itli the housing of labour 
in the coalfields of that province, and to advise as to tlie measm'cs that should 
be taken to remedy the existing defects. This Committee reported in June 
1917, and the Bihar and Orissa Government have decided to give effect to 
its recommendations by means of by-laws, which have been circulated for 
criticism, and which will, if approved, be passed under the now Bihar and Orissa 
Mining Settlemcr ts Act. We understand that the Government of Bengal are 
prepared to consider the advisability of adopting similar rules. We do not 
think that any further action on tho part of Government is necessary at 
present. 

62. Our attention has, however, been called to one recommendation of this 
Committee to the effect that legislation was needed to enable mine-owners to 
acquire surface rights for colliery purposes at a reasonable figure ;, it was 
considered by the Committee that section 60 of the Chota Nagpur Tenancy Act 
might be modified so as to facilitate this. On this subject the Government of 
Bihar and Orissa expressed their opinion as follows in Resolution No. 16377-M 
(Municipal), dated the December 6th, 1917 :— 

"The Local Government do not share the Committee's view that section 50 of the 
Chota Nagpur Tenancy Act should be amended to facilitate the acquisition of 
land for colliery purpose.®, and are advised that the ordinary law of acquisition of 
land by Government on behalf of companies is sufficient without special legis¬ 
lation.” 

We apprafiiate the difficulty of amending section 50 of the Chota Nagpur 
Tenancy Act in the manner suggested, but we do not agree that sections 38 
to 42 of the Land Acquisition Act, I of 1894, are sufficient in the case of land 
required for the erection of labourers’ dwellings. I'he land might be required by 
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an individual proprietor and not by a “ company,”^ and, even where a company 
was concerned, the plea mi"ht be raised that the “ work ” would not be “ useful 
to the public.” This question is discussed in paragraphs 199 to 202 of the 
report of the Indian Industrial Commission, and the opinion is there expressed 
that, on the recommendation of local bodies, GovernmenJ; should acquire 
land to provide fresh sites for industrial dwellings. We go further and 
recommend that every facility should be alforded to a colliery company or 
proprietor to acquire land under the Land Acquisition Act for the housing of 
labour. It is only necessary, we think, that the district authorities should 
be satisfied that there is no objection to the acquisition and that mineral 
rights are not involved. No lav.dlord should in our opinion be able to prevent 
the erection of labourers’ dwellings by demanding an exorbitant price for the 
land required. 

53. Fara. 55.—Mr. Rees suggests that miners should be provided with 
suitable plots of ground for cultivation near their houses, but the evidence indi¬ 
cates that it is not advisable to give them lands of any extent for this purpose. 
In many instances where paddy lands have been given, the result has been the 
opposite of what was desired ; Ihe labourers have either given up mining for 
cuitivation, or have leased out the lands to others and continued as before. 
In Jharia, where land for rice cultivation is scarce, this question hardly arises, 
but such land is available in Raniganj. The evidence is, however, that land is 
not so attractive to colliery labour as is commonly supposed. 

On the other hand, a small piece of land, on which garden produce, etc., 
could be grown, would, if attached to the labourers’ dwellings, be appreciated 
and could be provided in many places without difficulty. 

54. Para. 56 .—On the whole we do not think that Mr. Rees’ suggestion of 
colliery settlements adjoining the coalfields, from Avhicli the labourers could 
be brought daily by workmen’s trains or by some other means of mechanical 
transit, is likely to solve the problem. There are indeed areas near the Jharia 
coalfields where such settlements would be practicable, but only large 
companies could afford the expense, and there is no guarantee that the labour 

.would continue to work.in the collieries to which the settlements belonged. 
Again, if Mr. Rees’ intention is that the proposed settlements should take 
the place of the existing dwellings at the collieries, it must be remembered that 
many companies Lave already spent large sums on such dwellings, and could 
hardly be expected to incur the heavy expenditure that rehousing would 
entail. 

55. Paras. 57 and 58.—Mr. Rees states that “ the owners of collieries, and the 
colliery staff, make no proper attemi)t to teach the miners to become interested 
and skilful,” and does not consider that“ in a number of instances the personnel 
of the staffs is suitable for this important matter.” We endorse these remarks. 
Of the colliery superintendents and managers who appeared before us, most 
admitted that the systematic training of labour was not attempted. This 
is a defect, and is, we consider, due to a great extent to the fact that many of 
the European staff are not sufficiently familiar with the vernaculars, 

50. Einally, we have taken evidence as to whether labour difficulties are 
likely to be removed by the use of electric coal-cutters. The subject is 
mentioned incidentally in paragraph 28 of Mr. Rees’ report. Until lately 
mechanical coal-cutters have proved unsuccessful, but the machines recently 
introduced are better suited to Indian conditions. Their utility appears, 
however, to be limited even now, the general opinion being that, though valuable 
for development purposes, their advantages for ordinary coal-getting in 
competition wdth cheap manual labour have not been established. In some 
collieries they would besides cut coal faster than it could be raised to the 
surface, while in others there would be no w^agons to carry away the additional 
coal raised, and the cutters would in consequence remain frequently idle. There 
may be future possibilities for electric coal-cutters, but we believe that 
their introduction would at present do little to remedy the insufficiency and 
irregularity of labour. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

POWER. 

57. Taras. 59 to 76 .—In these paragraphs of Ms report Mr. Eees deals 
with the metliods of generating and using power at the collieries. He consid¬ 
ers that the average annual consumption of fuel to produce power is excessive 
and recommends that steps should he taken to ensure a more general use of 
electricity, with facilities, in the case of those companies whose resources are 
too small to admit of an individual generating plant, for obtaining electrical 
power at reasonable rates. In order to give effect to these recommendations, 
Mr. Rees suggests the erection at suitable centres of properly equipped 
generating or general power-supply stations, with control over the prices to bo 
charged and the profits to he made by such stations. He also suggests that, 
when electrical power at reasonable rates is thus available, collieries using fuel 
in a wasteful manner should be compelled to take power from these central 
generating stations. 

58. In dealing with these suggestions, collieries may conveniently be divid¬ 
ed into three classes 

Class A .—Those raising over 5,000 tons a month; these constitute only 
14'66 per cent, of working collieries, but are responsible for 68‘98 per cent, of 
the whole output. 

Oirtss .B.—Those raising between 1,000 and 5,000 tons; these constitute 
36’28 per cent, of the total number and 34‘69 of the output. 

Class C .—Those raising less than 1,000 tons; numerically, these are lO'OO 
of the total number of collieries, but the percentage of the total output pro¬ 
duced by them is only 6'33. 

59. Electrical developnsent has proceeded rapidly even during the short 
time since Mr. Rees visited India, and various schemes are being worked out at 
the moment which indicate that all the collieries in class A, except perhaps 
those which are nearing exhaustion, may safely be left to provide lor their own 
electrical salvation. It is possible indeed that for some time to come most of 
these mines will use electricity mainly for pumping, hauling and ventilating 
purposes, and will not extend its use to winding, the engines for which are 
costly and cannot be lightly discarded. Eventually, howmver, the complete 
electrification of the larger collieries is in our opinion certain. The develop¬ 
ments in this direction have, it may be added, been effected, not by public 
supply companies such as Mr. Rees advocates, but by individual colliery 
owners who-have set up their own generating stations, and in tw’O notable cases, 
one in each coalfield, by several owners who have combined to form a power- 
supply company for their mutual benefit. 

60. The collieries in class B present the most difficult part of the 
problem, constituting, as they do, more than one-third of the collici-ies 
in the two coalfields both numerically and quantitatively. Very few, if any, 
of them could afford a power station or by-product coke ovens, and it is 
questionable how far they can bo said to be consuming fuel “ wastefully.” 
The small coal or slack now used under boilers cannot usually be sold or, if 
sold, cannot be carried away owing to the shortage of wagons ; neither can 
it be left in the mines, nor allowed to congest the available stacking accom¬ 
modation on the surface. It is quite possible that, under existing conditions, 
even the extravagant or careless use of such small coal or slack in the boilers 
is cheaper than electric power would be. At the same time, w'e look ahead to a 
time wl«n, ■with the removal of the various hindrances to the development of 
the Indian coal industry, of which the irregular, insufficient and unsuitable 
w^agon supply is perhaps the most retarding, there will be an effective market 
for this small coal or slack, 
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Gl. It would probably be necessary for the collieries in this class to be 
supplied with power by a public company licensed under the Indian Electricity 
Act, and we understand that negotiations between the Government of Bengal 
and such a supply company have already reached a stage, which ensures the 
establishment of a public supply agency in the Ranigan j coalfield in the near 
future. In this case it is, we believe, too late to introduce any question of con¬ 
trolling rates and profits in the manner proposed by Mr. Rees; nor in our opinion 
should there be any suggestion of compelling the collieries in this class to take 
power from this or any other public supply company. Their steam i)lant 
is in most cases suflicient to deal satisfactorily with their output, and Will continue 
to be so for some years to come, and, even where this is otherwise, the matter 
is one that should, we think, be left to private enterprise. If electricity is 
more economical in any particular case, the colliery owner should be able to 
appreciate the fact. It is a matter of supply and demand, and it will be part 
of the business of a public supply company to convince such owners that 
electric power would be a profitable proposition. If on the other hand electri¬ 
city is not actually more economical, compulsion would have the effect of 
enhancing the general rates paid by other consumers, more particularly 
if the colliery §o compelled were not near the distribution line. 
The question of relative economy -will in each case depend on 
(1) the initial cost of the transmission lines, cables and plant, and (2) the 
rate charged per unit. As regards (1), a publie supply company might 
be encouraged to assist colliery owners by supplying the necessary ^ilanf 
on the instalment or hire-purchase system, or in return for a small royalty 
on raisings. As regards (2), though we arc not prepared to recommend 
the control of rates, we liavo been impressed by the evidence to the effect 
that a comparatively small dividend, say 7 per cent., guaranteed by Government 
would tend to reduce the price per unit and to encourage the use of power. 
It would also facilitate the raising of capital, as the investment would be 
“gilt-edged” and might, as Mr. Moai*es has suggested in his evidence, be 
combined with a sliding scale of charges varying inversely with the divi¬ 
dends paid. Our general opinion is, how'ever, that the whole question 
•of electric development should be left to private enterprise without compul¬ 
sion of any sort. 

62. There is one point in this connection which we wish to bring promi¬ 
nently to notice. There are already a number of colliery companies in both 
coalfields with their own power stations, and if, as seems quite probable, 
these companies arc able to supply electric power to their smaller neighbours 
at a rate per unit loAver than that quoted by a public supply company, they 
should in our opinion be given every encouragement to do so. Under section 
28 of the Electricity Act a non-licensed private company may be permitted 
to supply power to neighbouring consumers wdthout becoming a licensed pub¬ 
lic supply company, hut we are informed that the necessary sanction of 
the Local Government has hitherto been restricted in scope and difficult to 
secure without much delay; it is also subject to objection by a local authority 
in certain circumstances and by a public supply company already licensed in the 
area affected. We would urge that these restrictions should be withdrawn and 
that Local Governments should grant sanction'under section 28 more freely, a 
firm offer by a private company to supply power at a low'er rate than that quoted 
by a licensee being considered sufficient ground for a Local Government to 
exercise its powers under that section. If this principle is admitted, there 
need be no delay in granting sanction. In this connection we would suggest 
that the proposed Coal Conservation Department should be consulted in all such 
cases and that, if the scheme is recommended by that department, the Local 
Government should give sanction forthwith. 

63. All the arguments against the employment of compulsion towards col¬ 
lieries in class R apply a fortiori to those in class C. It is idle in oar opinion 
to consider the use of electricity by these collieries at present. Many have not 
even reached the stage of steam power, and those that have, if compelled to elec¬ 
trify, would find it impossible to dispose of their steam plant except afr a great 
loss. Their work is carried on intermittently at comparatively shallow depths , 
and electricity would in most cases be less economical than steam. As 
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regards this class, and also to a ^reat extent as regards class B, we are clearly 
of opinion that the prevention of underground waste is of far greater practical 
importance than any saving in fuel consumption. 



CHAPTER VII. 


COKE PRODUCTION, COAL MIXING, BRIQUETTING AND WASHING. 

COKE TRODUCTION. 

64. Paras. 77 and 7S.—Mr. Bees draws attention to the wasteful methods 
of coking in open ovens now einjiloyed at the coalfields, and suggests that, 
owing to the limited reserves of good coking coals which have so far been 
proved in India, some restrictions should be placed on their use. 

Go. Attempts have been made from time to time to estimate the available 
resources of higher-grade coking coal in the Indian coalfields, but the informa¬ 
tion available is still too scanty to yield more than very rough figures. It has 
been calculated that tlie Eaniganj coalfield alone contains over twenty thousand 
million tons of coal of all kinds ; most of this, however, is inferior, and only 
518 million tons have been estimated to be of better, or so-called “ first class,’’ 
quality. The addition of the Jharia reserves of higher grade coal would bring 
the estimate for the two fields up to nearly a thousand million tons, but this 
figure may need modification in view of the large quantities of coal now known 
to have been destroyed in both fields by intrusive igneous^rocks. Further to the 
west the Bokaro field is said to contain over six hundred million tons of coking 
coal, and it is possible that further reserves will be found in the Karanpura 
field. Apart from these, the only other coking coal known to occur in 
any quantity in India is that of Assam, the high sulphur content of 
which, however, renders it unfit for metallurgical purposes. So far as wo know 
therefore, India will l)c dependent for her supplies of metallui-gical coke on 
the group of fields lying in the Damudar valley and including Eaniganj 
and Jharia; and, although the total amount of coal that they contain is un¬ 
doubtedly very large, the quantity available for coke manufacture is strictly 
limited. We are not justified at present in placing this at more than two 
thousand million tons, and, w^hen it is realized that the Indian iron and steel 
industry may depend on these reserves for its future existence, the necessity 
for their conservation becomes evident.. Certain districts of Bihar and Orissa 
have recently been found to contain deposits of iron ore, which further investi¬ 
gation may prove to be among the largest and richest known, and to amount 
to thousands of millions of tons. To treat these, corresponding amounts of 
blast-furuacc coke will be required, and if that is available, it is possible 
that at some future date India may rank among the great iron and steel- 
producing countries of the world. If, on the other hand, the present opportunist 
policy is persisted in and her resources of coking coal are squandered, the 
mainstay of this potential industry will be gone, and she will be left with the 
iron ore, but with no means of smelting it. India’s annual output of coal has 
risen from about five million tons tw'enty years ago to over twenty millions 
today, and, if the present rate of increase continues, the output will bo over 
fifty million tons fifteen years hence; this, again, would mean, even if no 
further increase took place, the extraction of two thousand million tons in 
forty years. Unless her resources arc strictly conserved and the use of coal 
of lower grade substituted, wherever possible, for that of the better coking 
qualities, India may be faced at no very distant date with the loss of her 
metallurgical industries for want of coke. 

66. At the same time, while recognizing the wasteful nature of the 
prevailing methods of coking, we do not consider that it would be practicable 
to impose compulsory restrictions on them at present. The material employed 
for the manufacture of hard coke is now itself a waste product to some extent. 
It consists largely of slack and other comminuted material produced in the 
normal course of mining. There is not a sufiiciently large market to absorb the 
whole of this material, which, if not used for coking purposes, would merely 
accumulate at the collieries; this, for obvious reasons, is undesirable. The 
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amount of slack which can be used for by-product coking is strictly limited by 
the demand for hard coke. In the course of the last few years a number of 
by-product ovens have been erected at the Qoalfields, and their capacity for 
the production of coke far exceeds the demand. This has resulted in ovens 
being temporarily closed. So long, therefore, as the demand for coke is not 
sufficient to absorb the whole supply of slack available for coking purposes, we 
are of opinion that compulsion, which might result in locking up a large 
amount of capital in idle ovens, would not be justified, and that, until the 
demand for coke is greater, or until briquetting becomes a commercial pro¬ 
position in this country, no restrictions can reasonably be imposed. 

67. Nevertheless we consider it a matter of importance that the question 
of India’s coal resources should not be lost sight of; additional knowledge 
is being acquired from year to year, and new facts and figures are constantly 
accumulating. Much of this information is inaccessible however, and we 
would suggest that it should all be placed in the hands of the State for 
co-ordination and review from time to time. 

68. Para. 79.—Mx. Rees suggests that consumers should be induced to 
use the poorer qualities of slack or small coal in order to conserve the better 
qualities for the production of coke suitable for blast-furnace work. This 
would have the effect not only of conserving the best coal, but also of providing 
a market for the inferior coal. We suggest therefore that the railways should 
be recommended to use more inferior coals for shuntin g purposes in marshalling 
yards, and that mills and other industrial consumers might also adopt a type 
of furnace specially designed for the burning of low-grade fuel. 

69.. Poms. 80 to <93.—Mr. Rees points out that, although the coal used 
for the manufacture of soft coke is of poor quality, it appears to be rich in 
volatile matter, and he deprecates the loss of possible by-products. Soft coke is 
employed over large areas in Bengal and the adjacent provinces for culinary 
and other domestic purposes, and is peculiarly adapted for operations in open 
hearths where a free-burning, smokeless fuel is required. According to the 
reports published by the Chief Inspector of Mines, the annual output is nearly 
260,000 tons, but we have reason to believe that the figures shown in the returns 
submitted to him are largely understated, possibly by as much as fifty per cent. 
Large quantities are railed daily to Calcutta, while, in the opposite direction, this 
fuel is sent as far afield as the United Provinces. Over this area no suitable 
substitute is available ; soft coke has therefore become an essential commodity 
in the daily life of a considerable proportion of the community, and, especially 
in view of the inferior quality of the material used for its manufacture, Ave 
would hesitate to interfere with its production. We understand that an inves¬ 
tigation is at present being carried out on behalf of certain firms interested in 
coal mining, with a view to ascertaining the suitability or otherwise of Indian 
coal for low-temperature distillation. No information is available as yet regard¬ 
ing the progress o^ this enquiry, and, \mtil it has been shown that the recovery 
of the volatile matter now wasted is commercially possible, we do not recom¬ 
mend that restrictions be imposed on existing practices. 

COAL MIXING 

70. Para. 84.—Mr. Roes suggests that more attention should be given 
to coal mixing both on the scientific and the practical side. The evidence 
indicates that some experiments have been made in mixing coal for steam¬ 
raising and coking purposes, and that the result of these experiments has on the 
whole been satisfactory. It is also a well-known fact that all coal for bunkers 
and for export by sea is a mixture of various seams. This mixing has not been 
done to secure increased efficiency, but has been due to lack of transport faci¬ 
lities. In this connection the experiments made by the British India Steam 
Navigation Company, and described in Appendix E to our report, are particu¬ 
larly interesting. We are informed that other experiments have also been made 
to ascertain whether certain kinds of coal, which are ordinarily non-coking, 
could bejnade to produce satisfactory coke when mixed with good coking coals. 
The results of these tests were rather disappointing, though they were not 
altogether a failure. There can be no doubt that mixing various kinds and 
qualities of coal may often be advantageous, and M'e desire to recommend. 
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such mixing to the attention of colliery owners and consumers as a possible 
means of “increasing the efficiency and economic use of the outputs.” 

BRIQUETTES. 

71. Faras. 106 to 114. —Mr. Rees points out that the manufacture of 
briquettes would afford an industrial outlet for the small coal or slack which, 
being difficult to dispose of, is now consumed wastefully for steam-raising 
purposes and in open coke ovens. Briquetting was tried at the Giridih 
collieries of the East Indian Railway Company, but was discontinued because 
the cost of manufacture raised the price of the briquettes above that of steam 
coal, Eurther, the briquettes would not stand exposure to wet weather ; this was 
probably due to the use of meal as a binder, the price of pitch being then prohi- 
bitive. We are of opinion that the manufacture of briquettes should be left to 
private enterprise, though there does not seem to be much chance of any 
process being commercially successful, until cheap pitch or other suitable 
binding material is available. 


WASHING. 

72. Paras. 115 to 119 .—In these paragraphs Mr. Rees deals with the 
improvement of coal for coking and briquetting by criishing and washing. 
“ Draper ” washers have not yet been tried in India. Tests of Indian coal 
carried out in England in various types of washers indicated that the percentage 
of loss was too high to justify th(! capital expenditure that would be involved, 
but further experiments are required and should be undertaken. 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

HANDLING AND DESPATCH. 

73. Faras. 85 to 105. —Mr. Hees here deals with the handling and despatch 
of coal. In paragraphs 85 to 90 he considers the question of some of the 
colliery branches and sidings being worked by colliery owners with their 
own locomotives. In paragraphs 91 to 91- he discusses the abolition of some 
of those sidings and the concentration at central loading depots of the traflBc 
on the remainder. As an altei-native to light broad-gauge locomotives, he 
discusses, in paragraph 93, the question of surf.ace haulage in colliery tubs to such 
central depots. The whole question of transport on sidings is dealt with largely 
from the point of view of underground support, the need for which will, he 
says in paragraph 94, largely disappear if hydraulic sand-stowing is employed. 
In paragraph 95 he touches on the electrification of colliery branches and 
sidings; in paragraphs 96 t,o 99 he discusses the shortage of wagons, and as a 
consequence, in paragraph 100, the accumulation of coal at the collieries ; in 
paragraphs 101 to 106 he considers the employment of screening plants and 
the type of wagon most suitable for use in conjunction with them. 

74. Of the above questions that of the want of a steady and sufficient 
supply of suitable railway wagons is the most important. It is geiierally admitted 
that not only the number of wagons available, but also the facilities for moving 
them, have been inadequate. In various parts of this report we have 
referred to improvements, which cannot in our opinion he forced upon the 
industry, but must be effected voluntarily or by mutual arrangement. 
It is, however, idle to expect that such improvements will he brought 
about until this outstanding defect of imwlequate# transport is radically 
and permanently rectified. The owner of a middle-sized colliery cannot be 
expected to raise capital, for instance, for electrification, when tlie bulk of his 
coal may not be moved for months. Nor Avill any good purpose he served by 
erecting modern screening plants, where there is no regularity of despatch and 
coal may consequently accumulate in dumps aggregating hundreds of thousands 
of tons. Again, the concentration of coal, especially in collieries working more 
than one seam, cannot be contemplated without regular despatches. Further, as 
pointed out by Mr. Rees in paragraph 100, the lack of transport is itself a 
direct cause of waste. Witnesses estimated the loss at from 10 to 40 per cent, 
of the total coal in the dumps, wdiile we are inclined to put it in the 
neighbourhood of 16 per cent. If the further indirect loss caused by the 
accumulation of stocks is also considered, the urgency of the matter cannot 
be gainsaid. 

75. No useful purpose wmuld be served by detailed diseussion of the reasons 
for the inadequacy of transport facilities in the past. We cannot, however, 
emphasize too strongly the necessity for the removal of this deficiency. We 
wish, in this connection, to call attention to the evidence of the representatives 
of the two railway companies to the effect that it would be feasible to reserve 
certain wagons for use only between the collieries and the Kidderpore Docks. 

76. With regard to the questions of (1) the working of sidings with light 
locomotives by colliery companies, which would become responsible for under¬ 
ground sui)portj and (2) concentration at central loading depots by substi¬ 
tuting haulage in colliery tubs for some of the existing sidings, the evidence 
generally is adverse. The transfer of some of the sidings to the colliery com¬ 
panies will not, we find, result in the release of much of the coal now left for 
support. The evidence of the East Indian Railway Company and its witnesses 
effectually disposes of the whole question, and in any event the introduction 
of sand-ftowing and the proposed amendments in the Land Acquisition Mines 
Act (which we have considered) will solve the question of support more satis¬ 
factorily than the suggestions of Mr. Rees. 
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77. As to the question of relinquishing sidings and substituting sur¬ 
face liaulage in tubs, the general opinion is against it, and we consider that 
the matter is one for the railway and colliery companies to settle amongst 
themselves without the interveiition of Government. 

78. As regards the proposed electrification of railway sidings and branches 
within the coalfields, this is in om* opinion much in advance of what is now 
required or is lilccly to he required in the near future. In any event, while this 
is entirely a matter for the railway companies, it is doubtful whether the capital 
expenditure on the necessary equipment could be justified, and it scorns certain 
that the density of traflBc over such branches and sidings would not he sufficient 
to make electrical operation an economical proposition. 

79. The general adoption of screening plants would diminish waste 
and, among other advantages, would have the effect of freeing a certain 
amount of surface labour, though we do not consider that this would have 
any appreciable effect on the labour available for underground work. The 
w'hole question is, moreover, largely dependent upon a constant and ample 
supply of wagons. 

80. With reference to the most suitable type of wagon for coal transport, 
there can be no doubt that the open wagon is the best, more particularly where 
loading is done under screens. It is equally clear, however, that existing traffic 
conditions necessitate the use of a percentage of covered wagons, and there is no 
good reason why such wagons should not be adapted for the purposes of 
mechanical loading. As the ev idence shows, the East Indian Railway Company 
has made successful experiments in this connection, and, if their specially-adapted 
covered wagon proves satisfaetoi*y in actual use, it will practically solve the 
whole difficulty. It has to be remembered, however, that the wagon supply of 
all the Indian railways is now pooled, and it would therefore be necessary for 
the railways receiving wagons from the East Indian and Bengal Nagpur 
Railway Companies to introduce similarly-adapted covered wagons, which could 
be utilized at the coalfields in exchange for those handed over by those two 
companies. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

SAND-STOWING. 


81. Saiicl-stowing is mentioned by Mr. E-ces in paragraphs 38, 39 and 40 of 
his report, chiefly in connection with the recovery of pillars, in paragraph 42 
in connection with rotation of working, in paragraph 74 in connection with the 
use of electricity, and in paragraph 94 in connection with support for sidings ; 
his conclusions are stated in paragraphs 120 to 125, and the practical points to 
be considered in giving effect to those conclusions are elaborated in the Appen¬ 
dix to his report. 

In section 1 of the Appendix Mr. Eees enumerates the various advan¬ 
tages to be derived from sand-stowing ; in sections 3, 4 and 5 he specifies the 
conditions necessary to success and states that they are present in the Ilaniganj 
and J haria coalfields; in sections 0, 7, 8 and 9 he suggesfs methods of 
distributing the sand; in section 11 he refers to the electrification of the 
railways, in sections 12 and 13 to the possibility of the continuous utilization of 
machinery in generating stations throughout the year, in section 14 to existing 
stowing arrangements on a small scale, in sections 15 to 20 to the question of 
payment of royalty on sand, in section 21 to compensation for damage done by 
transportation of sand, while in section 22 he points out again tliat conditions 
in the two coalfields arc eminently suitable for the practical application of 
stowing. Sections 24 to G7 contain technical details of alternative schemes 
of sand-stowing, with which we are not now dii’ectly concerned, and sections 68 
to 73 deal with the question of cost. 

In his conclusions Mr. Rees points out that the present methods of 
working will result in greater damage and waste as the mines are developed, 
and remarks that “ unless sand-stowing is therefore made compulsory in all 
collieries working first class quality coal, then those employing the method with 
a view to economising their resources will be placed at a serious disadvantage 
as compared with competitors working as at present.” The recommendation 
intended to be conveyed is evidently that sand-stowing should be made 
compulsory in all collieries working first-class coal. 

82. There can be no doubt as to the advantages of sand-stownng, and we 
wish particularly to call attention to the serious position that must arise, 
as regards water, if the present system of goafing is allow'ed to continue; all 
the witnesses are agreed that the amount of water finding its way into the 
mines must bo largely increased thereby, and Mr. Leach’s evidence contains 
some interesting figures on the point. Already there have boon cases w’^here 
development has been hampered, output reduced, and, cost increased. These 
cases will inevitably multiply, and it is even possible that dip development, 
especially as the workings become deeper, may frequently be prevented altogether 
by the increase of pumping charges above the economic limit. Sand-stowing is 
the only known means of reducing this damage and keeping it within reason¬ 
able bounds. 

83. Notwithstanding these advantages, sand-stowing cannot be left to 
voluntary effort. The additional cost involved would, as Mr. Rees remarks, 
place the provident owner at a disadvantage, and, even supposing that the addi¬ 
tional cost w^ere refunded to him, other factors, such as a diminished rate 
of production, would be prejudicial to his interests. As the evidence of 
Mr. R. R. Simpson indicates and as we have pointed out in Chapter VII of 
this report, the conservation of the better qualities of coal in the Raniganj 
and Jharia fields is a matter of the greatest importance, and we arc satisfied 
that a voluntary system would not have the effect of stimulating the adoption 
of sand-stowing to the extent that the situation requires. 

84. Some measure of compulsion is therefore necessary, but we are not pre¬ 
pared to recommend, as Mr. Rees does, tliat it should be restricted to collieries 
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produciiig only first-class coal. Mr. Rees does not define wliat Iie^ means by 
“first class quality coal,” and, though the terms “first-class” and “ second- 
class ” arc generally used, they are incapable of precise and mutually exclusive 
defiaition. Their denotation varies considerably, coal being classified for 
marhet purposes, not according to its “ class,” but by the name or number 
of the seam and by the name of the colliery producing it. further, differential 
treatment on the lines suggested by Mr. Rees would immediately disturb 
relative values and make commercial conditions uncertain. 

85. It docs not follow, however, that compulsion can be applied to all 
collieries. Without compensation, some collieries could not afford the cost 
and others would have their profits reduced below the economic limit. Even 
if compensation were granted, the cost in many collieries would, owing to bad 
methods of working in the past, be disproportionate and unwarranted: in others, 
the coal is inferior and not worth stowing. 

86. We are convinced, moreover, that the principle of compulsion cannot 
be applied unless accompanied by compensation. We have given the point 
considerable thought, and are unanimous in arriving at this conclusion. 
Universal compulsion would entail universal compensation, which, even if 
practicable, would be unjustifiable. 

87. Our conclusion therefore is that sand-stowing should be made 
compulsory in certain cases only, and that, where it is so enforced, the cost 
entailed should be repaid. The controlling authority proposed by us in 
Chapter III would decide where and when sand-stowing should be undertaken, 
and would be ve.sted with ponders, as already proposed, to enforce its decisions. 
Tliere should also be a fund, to be administered by the same authority, from 
which compensation would be i)aid to such collieries as may be compelled or 
authorised to adopt sand-stovving. We propose that this fund be raised in the 
following manner. 

THE COMPENSATION FUND. 

88. A cess should be imposed on all coal and coke, irrespective of quality, 
carried by rail in, or into, Rritish India. The cess would be collected on 
despatches by the raihvay companies, whose representatives have stated in 
evidence that this method of collection would be unobjectionable. The same 
method has, Ave understand, been suggested for the cess proposed under the 
amended Land Acquisition Mines Act, and our suggestion is that the two cesses 
should be amalgamated. 

89. The cess would be the same for all kinds of coal and coke. As regards 
this it has been suggested that, as railway freights are independent of quality, 
a fixed or “ flat ” rate would favour the better grades unduly, but we are confi¬ 
dent that this would be adjusted by the operation of the law of supply and 
demand. Wa are assured, on the contrary, that, if the rate wore graduated, 
serious difficulties would arise in the assessment and collection of the cess, wbilc 
fraud could not easily be prevented. 

90. We recommend that the rate of the cess should be fixed at 8 annas a 
ton in the first instance, but that any legislation on the subject should provide 
for such increase or decrease as may be found necessary. In arriving at this 
proposed rate, we have taken into account three factors :— 

(1) that only about 25 per cent, of the output in the Raniganj and 
Jharia fields is at present being obtained from pillars; 

(2) that the cess Avill include that proposed under the Land Acquisition 
Mines Act; and 

(3) that the introduction of sand-stowing can only be gradual; if there¬ 
fore the cess were imposed as soon as the necessary legislation bad 
been passed, even a low rate would yield the nucleus of a substantial 
fund before any heavy expenditure became necessary. 

91. We recommend accordingly that the new cess should be brought ini o 
force as soon as possible. We have stated already that it should be im])osed 
on all coal and coke carried by rail in, or into, British India. IVe consider it 
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essential that the cess should fall on all coal and coke produced in British 
India and should not be restricted to that of the Raniganj and Jharia fields. 
Any other policy would result in a disturbance of the relative prices of coal in 
the various markets of India. For the same reason, coal produced in the Indian 
States sliould be subjected to an octroi tax of eight annas a ton on passing by rail 
into British India. Further, lest Indian coal should be placed at a disadvan¬ 
tage, an additional customs duty, equivalent to tiio cess, should be 
imposed on foreign coal imported by sea into British India, including Aden. 
The proceeds of this duty should, it possible, be credited to the compensation 
fund and not to Imperial revenues. Though the w'ide incidence of the cess 
should admit of a comparatively low rate, it might be advisable, if later 
developments necessitated an iircrcasc in the rate, to allow a rebate on exported 
Indian coal in order that it might not be hampered in competition with the 
coals of other countries in markets such as Colombo and the Straits Settle¬ 
ments. 

92. The compensation fund would be utilized by the controlling authority 
to cover— 

(1) tlie cost of acquisition of sand and other suitable materials; 

(2) the cost of 'winning the sand or other material and of delivering 

it free of charge to collieries requiring it; 

(3) the repayment to mine-owners of the cost of sand-stowing ; 

(4) tlie advance to mine-owners of the capital required for the purchase 

of plant; and 

(5) the payment of fees and other expenses connected with the board. 


SUrrLY OP SAXD. 

93. Wo gather, from paragraph 38 and section 4 of the Appendix to his 
report, that ¥r. Rees did not anticipate any difficulty over the supply of sand T 
but he was contemplating sand-stowing for “ first class quality ” coal only, 
wdiereas our proposals cover all qualities of coal. Wo are unable to_ say, even 
approximately, what quantities of sand will be required for this purpose. 
A rough estimate, calculated on the assumption that about 25 per cent, of the 
output is got from pillars, gave about one million tons a month on the basis 
of present production, but the amount will vary, and the question is one that 
will need further investigation on the lines suggested in paragraph 101 below. 

94. Appendix F contains some information as to the amount of sand 
available in the Damudar, Barakar and Adjai Rivers, but the results of the 
borings there given cannot be regarded as representative, and it Mmuld be 
unsafe, without further systematic enquiry, to assume a sufficiency of sand in 
these rivers even on the basis of a monthly demand of one million tons. The 
matter is obviously of such importance that we consider it necessary to 
recommend that a Government officer be placed on special duty to survey the 
resources of the three rivers mentioned above and to estimate the amount of sand 
available. This officer should also ascertain, as far as possible, the amount of 
sand ordinarily carried in suspension by these rivers during the monsoon, and 
the extent to which such sand is likely to replace that removed for stowing 
purposes. 

95. Should the amount of sand in these rivers eventually be found 
insufficient, other material for stowing could be obtained by crushing the soft 
rocks which occur on and near the collieries. The cost of crushing might 
prove excessive in some places, hut there are others where it would be cheaper 
to crush such material than to carry sand from distant rivers. 

96. It should be remembered also, in considering the amount of sand or 
other material that may he required, that .^and-stowing would only be under¬ 
taken under the direction of a skilled technical authority and would never 
be ordered W’hero it was unnecessary or uneconomical. In this connection, 
we may refer to the evidence of the Superintendent of the East Indian Railway 
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Company’s collieries, who points out that, in the Giridih field, with a very good 
roof and a compai’ativoly thin scam, 95 per cent, of the coal can be won without 
sand-stowing, but that in the Bokaro field, where the seam is ninety feet thick, 
sand-stowing will be essential, if an adequate proportion of the coal is to be 
recovered. 

97. The Government of Bengal are apparently contemplating the construc¬ 
tion of two reservoirs, one on the Barakar lliver and the other on the Damudar. 
The evidence of the engineer in charge of these schemes indicates that, 
for about five years, these dams would hold up all sand brought down from 
above, and that the existing rate of passage of sand would not be restored 
for about fifteen years. Though the Barakar dam might have no appreciable 
elfect on the supply of sand in that river in the neighbourhood of the 
Raniganj field, that on the Damudar would undoubtedly be prejudicial 
in this respect to certain collieries in the Jharia field. 


MKANS OF OBTAINING SAND. 

98. In sections 19 to 21 of the Appendix to his report Mr. Bees suggests 
that landlords should give sand free of royalty for the stowing of collieries on 
their own estates, but that they should be paid‘a royalty of one pice per cubic 
yard for sand required by other collieries. We have examined representatives 
of the principal estates in this connection. One of the largest proprietors is 
prepared to give sand free to his own lessees, but would demand a small 
royalty on sand to be used in collieries on other estates, while the remaining 
landlords are disposed to claim royalty in all cases. 

99. Should Mr. Kees’ suggestions be adopted, or even should all sand be 
given free of royalty, we think that difficulties would arise and confusion 
ensue, if this matter were left to private arrangement. It is important 
that the whole of the sand in the rivers should be made available to all 
collieries on the same terms, and we recommend therefore that Government 
should acquire it on behalf of the proposed controlling authority. The sand 
has hitherto had little or no commercial value, but negotiations for its 
purchase, which are possibly speculative, have recently taken place. The Land 
Acquisition Act should be amended, if necessary, so as to bring the acqui-^ 
sition of sand for the controlling authority within its scope. It would then 
be part of the business of that authority to arrange for its allocation and 
distribution. Power should similarly be taken to acquire land containing 
other material, such as sandstone, which could be utilized for stowing. 

CONVEYANCE OF SAND. 

100. The most important consideration in connection with stowage is the 
conveyance of the sand, and it is on this factor that the success of our 
proposals must largely depend. We have given much attention to the subject, 
and, especially in view of the present deficiency of wagons and other facilities 
for the transport of coal, we are sensible that the great volume of sand to be 
dealt with, and the wide areas to be served, render the question of distribution 
one of peculiar complexity. It is evident that no single method of conveyance 
will suffice and that the solution of the problem must lie in the combination of 
every possible means of transport, including railways, light railways, tramways 
and ropeways. This entails a more technical and more exhaustive investiga¬ 
tion than we have been in a position to undertake, and we recommend that one 
or more railway officers be placed on special duty to devise a complete scheme 
for the collection and distribution of the sand. A serious consideration, and one 
which may ultimately prove to be the chief obstacle to the success of our 
proposals, is the large initial expenditure likely to be involved, and special 
attention should be directed to this aspect of the question. 

101. Por the purpose of the proposed enquiry it will be necessary in the 
first instance to ascertain the amount of sand likely to be required. The 
difficulty of ascertaining this has been referred to in paragraph 93 above, 
but Ave would suggest that tbe Department of Mines, with the assis¬ 
tance of colliery owners, should be requested to supply these officers with 
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an estimate sufficiently accurate to form the basis of their preliminary 
enquiries. 

102. While not wishing to anticipate the conclusions of the investigating 
officers, we feel that the distribution of the sand could, for the greater part, be 
most suitably entrusted to the existing railway companies. In the case of col¬ 
lieries situated on, or within a short distance of, the bank of a river, it might be 
^cnind advisable to require owners to provide their own means of transport, which 
might be constructed, subject to the safeguards mentioned below, either by in¬ 
dividual owners or by groups of owners in cooperation. All other collieries would 
probably bo mainly dependent on distribution by rail, and for this reason we 
would suggest that the railway companies might be induced to undertake the 
administration of the whole system and to utilize not only existing railways, 'but 
also feeder tramways and ropeways to be constructed for the purpose. If this 
were found impracticable, we would suggest, as an alternative, that the convey¬ 
ance and distribution of sand be entrusted to some form of Government agency. 

103. Compensation should be paid from the fund on account of such means 
of transport as are provided privately, and steps should be taken to revise the 
Land Acquisition Act, so far as may be necessary, to remove any difficulties 
likely to arise in connection with way-leave. We deprecate any action which 
might result in the formation of private carrying companies, from which we 
foresee danger through interference and monopolies. Por this reason, and also 
for the protection of persons on whose land tramways, ropeways, etc., will be 
laid, we consider that no land should be acquired for such purposes without 
the approval of the proposed controlling authority ; also that such land, when 
acquired, should be vested in the controlling authority and not in the individual 
mine-owner or group of mine-owners for whose benefit the means of transport 
is to be constructed, although there would be no objection to entrusting the 
latter with the actual working and management. If this procedure were 
adopted, we believe that it would obviate the danger of monopolies and frustrate 
attempts at obstruction*or extortion in matters connected with way-leave. 

104. In section 7 of the Appendix to his report Mr. Rees suggests the 
appointment of a central committee in each coalfield for the supply and dis¬ 
tribution of sand, but we consider it undesirable, if it can be avoided, to 
introduce transport companies other than the two existing railways. We 
recommend that the distribution should be in the hands of those two companies 
and (to such extent as may be found necessary by the investigating officers) 
in the hands of private owners or groups of owners supervised by the control¬ 
ling authority. 

106. The question of employing a special type of wagon, as recommended 
by Mr. Rees in section 10 of the Appendix to his report, might also be con¬ 
sidered during the course of the proposed investigation. 

COST OP STOWING. 

106. In sections 68 to 73 of the Appendix to his report Mr. Rees states 
that, for collieries at an average distance of five miles from the source of 
supply, the cost of sand-stowing will be 10 to 14 annas per ton for solid coal not 
cut into pillars, and 16 to 20 annas for coal standing in pillars. In arriving at 
these figures, he assumes operations on a large scale and allows for saving on 
timber, pumping, supervision, haulage, etc., but does not state the data on 
which his estimates are based. 

107. Practical experience of stowing is comparatively limited in India, but, 
on the assumption that sand would be delivered free of charge at the collieries, 
certain witnesses with such experience have given figures of what the additional 
cost would be per ton of coal got from pillars. These figures range from 4 annas 
2 pies to 13 annas 4 pies. Out of four witnesses who were asked their opinion 
as to the probable average total cost throughout both coalfields, three placed 
the figure at Re. 1 a ton. 

Pig«res are also available regarding the cost of stowing in other parts o^ 
India. At the Ballarpur Colliery, for instance, Mr. R. S. Davies, in his paper 
on the subject in Volume X of the Transactions of the Mining and Geological 
Institute of India, gives the cost per ton of coal extracted from the flushing 
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area as eight annas; this was reduced to 4*98 annas by the higher percentage 
of large coal obtained and by the reduced cutting price. In his “ Notes regarding 
proposed Sand-Packing at Ilamnagar," Mr. C. A. John Hendry forecasts the 
cost at three annas six pies, six annas, and eight annas per ton respectively in 
various inclines. As regards other parts of the world, sand-stowing is extensively 
employed in France and Germany, and we have been told by a witness who has 
recently visited the Saar Valley that the cost there is not more than 7c?. a ton. 
Mr. Rees mentions two mines in Silesia, at one of which, where sand-stowing 
was only on a small scale, the cost was 8rf. to 9c?. a ton, while 5d. a ton was the 
figure at the other, where the workings were stowed throughout. There is 
also some further information on this subjeet in Appendix IV to the Final 
Report of the Royal Commission on Coal Supplies (1901-1905), where 
the net cost of water-flushed stowing in the Myslowitz Colliery is put at about 
2d. a ton, after allowing for saving in hewer contract, damage by fire, and pit 
timber. 

108. In our opinion these data are insufficient, in the present'state of Indian 
knowledge and experience, to permit of any accurate estimate of the average 
cost of sand-stowing. As we have already stated, the most important factor 
is the cost of distribution, and this cannot be determined until the proposed 
investigation has been carried out. Wo are convinced, however, that, unless 
the railway freight on sand is reduced very considerably below existing rates, it 
will form an. obstacle likely to prove insurmountable. In addition to the 
transport question, the following facts would also require consideration in each 
individual case before the probable cost could be determined :— 

(1) the thickness and inclination of the seam to be stowed ; 

(2) the condition of the pillars ; 

(3) the scale on which .stowing is to be done, standing charges being 
more or less constant; 

(4) the distance between the source of sand supply and the colliery; 

(5) the vertical head and the horizontal lead underground ; and 

(6) the nature of the roof and the amount of water readily available. 
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SUMMARY OF CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS. 

Ovir principal conclnsions and i-ecommendations are :—• 

(1) That no improTement in the present wasteful methods can be 
expected without State interference, that such interference should take the 
form of a controlling authority with legal powers designed to ensure conserva¬ 
tion and economic extraction, and that such authority should consist of a new 
Government department and a hoard sitting in Calcutta—Chapter II, 
paragraph 16, and Chapter III. 

(2) That a steady and sufficient supply of wagons, with the requisite 
facilities for moving them, is the most urgent need of the industry—Chapter 
VIII, paragraphs 74 and 75. 

(3) That sand-stowing should be made compulsory within certain limits 
and with provision for compensation, and that funds for the purpose should be 
raised by a cess and a duty of eight annas a ton on all coke and coal; 
that the cess should be imposed as soon as possible, be collected by the railway 
companies on despatches, and be administered by the controlling authority— 
Chapter IX, paragraphs 87 to 92. 

In connection with our proposals regarding sand-stowing, we also 
recommend— 

(rt) that a Government officer be deputed to ascertain the amount" of 
sand available—Chapter IX, paragraph 94; and 

(b) that one or more railway officers be placed on special duty to 
enquire into the question of transport and distribution of sand 
—Chapter IX, paragraph 100. 

2. We further recommend that the Land Acquisition Act be amended, to 
provide facilities for the acquisition of— 

(a) surface rights for colliery purposes, 

(b) sand and other materials suitable for stowing, and 

(c) land required for the conveyance of sand—Chapter V, paragraph 

52, and Chapter IX, paragraphs 99 and 103. 

3. Among our less important conclusions and recommendations are the 
following 

(1) That labour recruitment, electrical development, briquetting and coal 
washing should be left to private enterprise—Chapter V, paragraph 46, 
Chapter VI, paragraphs 59, 61 and 63, and Chapter Vll, paragraphs 71 and 72. 

(2) That the time is not ripe for compulsory weighment, statutory shifts, 
and restrictions on methods of coking—Chapter IV, paragraph 35, Chapter V, 
paragraph 47, and Chapter VII, paragraphs 66 and 69. 

(Signed). B. Foley, 

Chairman. 

„ Baja Ban Bihari Kapur Bahadur. 

„ G. F. Adams. 

„ B. G. M. Baiugate. 

„ H. H. Hayden. 

„ J. H. Pattinson. 

„ N. 0. Sircar. 

(Signed) L. B. Burrows, 

Secretary. 
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MINORITY REPORT. 


I regret that I have been unable to sign the majority report, but in 
view of the terms of reference I do not consider tliat the principal recom¬ 
mendations made therein are expedient, and I therefore submit the following 
report. 

2. In paragraph 77 of his report Mr. Ilees speaks of the limited reserves 
of good coking coals which have been proved available in India, In a recent 
speech of the Indian Mining and Geological Institute, the President is reported 
to have said that there are only reserves of good quality coal sufficient for 
45 years’ consumption. It seems to me that the whole idea of Mr. Rees’ 
report and the majority recommendations are based on this supposition that 
India’s coal resources are exceedingly limited, and therefore it is a matter of 
vital importance to the State that they should be rigorously conserved, 
irrespective of the vested interests alfected. As a matter of fact India 
possesses enormous reserves of good quality coal, both coking and non-coking. 
In place of the 45 years’ life suggested above, I consider that in the recently- 
proved portions of the Jharia and Raniganj fields and in the Bokaro and 
Karanpura fields, to say nothing of those fields lying still further to the west, 
we have at least 300 years of good quality fuel available. There is no need 
for Government to take an ex parte statement however ; it is a simple matter 
to depute one or two officers of the Geological Survey to make an enquiry 
into the coal resources of India, based on the prospecting work done in the 
past two or three years ; this enquiry should not take more than a year to 
complete and if, as I confidently anticipate, my estimate is proved to be 
correct, the need for what I might describe as panic legislation disappears, 
as after all, with 300 years’ life, vested interests might claim they should not 
be i)revented from “ wasting ” coal if it suited them to do so, as the com¬ 
munity could not possibly suffer by their action. I am of the opinion however. 

,as I shall explain later, that where “ wasteful ” systems are now employed 
there will be a great improvement without any legislation, 

3. There is a good deal of loo.se talk about “ Avaste ” of coal, a groat deal of 
it by people Avho do not understand anything about practical mining. 
Actually in considering vaste of coal the consumer with an inefficient steam 
plant is not only wasting coal but also transport, but it has not yet been 
suggested that he should be regarded as a criminal for doing so. In dealing 
witli mining problems it is too often forgotten that mining is not an exact 
science, but is purely a matter of compromise and common sense. There are 
theoretically-perfcct systems of mining to suit nearly all conditions, but it is 
not usual for them to be adopted, as the capital employed Avould probably 
receive no return for its services. It is not generally known that coal mining, 
which is usually looked upon as a dangerous occupation, could be made 
absolutely safe as far as labour is concerned, if expense were no object, but 
this expense would certainly shut down the mines. So far both capital and 
labour have compromi.sed in the matter, a reasonable amount of safety as well 
as a fair return on capital being agreed upon. The same argument largely 
applies to the question of waste iu working. Capital naturally Avishes for as 
early a return as possible and in India this has been easy owing to the condi¬ 
tions under which the coal occurs. As to whether there has been undue waste 
in India, it is possible to get two opinions. On the one hand we have the 
theorist AAffio points to the amount of coal AA'hich cannot now be extracted, and 
on the other hand we have the following arguments :— 

(i) The coal-occurs in thick shallow easily-worked seams and was 

mined at first at extraordinarily low cost. All over the world 
cheap coal has meant Avasted coal. 

(ii) As the majority report states, when Avorkiug was first started, it 

was seldom intended to attempt to extract the pillars formed, 
which Avere looked upon as coal inevitably lost under the system 
of mining employed. 
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(iii) Owing to the deficiency in transport no colliery owner was certain 
of being able to despatch, his coal. With the prospect of having 
to stack coal for months on the smTace there was little induce¬ 
ment to attempt to work the coal in the most economical "way. 
I will return to this question later. 

I am personally of the opinion that under the circumstances the waste of 
coal has not been greater than might have betm expected, and is by no means 
as great as has occurred in some of the bituminous coal areas of the United 
States of America. 

4. The majority report recommends the creation by legislation of a con¬ 
trolling authority with powers as follows : — 

(1) power to regulate the leasing of colliery lands in such a way as to 

prevent such excessive subdivision as will lead to inefficient or 
wasteful working; 

(2) power to bring the lessors and lessees of neighbouring mauzas 

to terms in order to avoid the loss resulting from irregular 
boundaries ; 

(3) power to regulate the dimensions of pillars and galleries ; 

(4) power to forbid the extension of an area under pillars win're this 

appeai'vS likely to lead to uniK't^essary loss of coal ; 

(5) power to proliihit the extraction of pillars under conditions likely to 

result in colla})so and suhse<iuent Hooding or umh'rgrmmd fire; 

(6) power to order when pillars should he got and by what metliod ; 

(7) pow'er to prescribe the diinensiou.s and positions of barriers ; 

(8) power to Isolate workings; and 

(9) power to regulate rotation of working. 

In practice this control w'ould amount to the entire working of all mines 
being taken out of the hands of the present management, wlio Avould simply 
carry out the authority’s orders. I consider there are several Jatal defects 
about sucli a proposal whicli T will indicate briefly. 

(«). At present if, owing to any underground difficulties, a colliery manager 
is unable to proceed wit!; his ordinary development, in order to keep up his 
output he selects a portion of a colliery for “ pillaring ”—ii. is quite possible by 
wasteful methods from a theoretical ])oint of view, l)ut such a proceeding is 
quite justifiable and is constantly done in all countries. It is of more impor¬ 
tance to see that output and consequent profit arc maintained than that a small 
portion of the total resources of the mine should be cousorved. Under the 
proposed authority such a proceeding would bo ju'ohibited, i c., if the authority 
were to act u}) to its name as a coal conservation autrhority. It is not suggested 
that the owner of the mine should he compen.sated for any loss of immediate 
profit arising out of orders of tlie controlling authority; on the contrary, in 
paragraph 15, Chapter II, it is definitely laid dowir that in the interests of the 
community he shall not he allowed to “waste,” his coal. I consider it unlikely 
that an authority without responsibility as to the financial results of its orders 
would be approved of by any legislative body. The proposal actually amounts 
to nationalization of the mines without compensation to the present on ners. 

(6). It is suggested in. the majority rei)orh that a superior stall: of one chief 
mining engine(n* and four assistants would he sufficient. At the present time 
in the Raniganj and Jharia coalfields tlicro are 610 working collieries of wffiich 
63 are in the development stage. I am of the opinion that, if the proposed 
authority is to he anything more than a prcteuco, it would he necessary to have 
at least 20 qualified assistaiit mining engineers. This would give each assist¬ 
ant 32 collieries to look after and, if he is to give each colliery the considera¬ 
tion such extensive powers as are suggested demand, he could not in. fairness 
be expected to do more. It is acknowledged that the smaller mines, wffiich 
compose the majority of those Avorking, Avould give more trouble than the 
largei’. 
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(c). Attention is drawn to the fact that the majority of the witnesses 
examined were in favour of some sort of controlling authority, but I must 
emphasize that the committee had no witnesses to rejiresent the capital 
employed in mining. Without exception I think all the witnesses examined 
on this point were employees of mining conipanie.s, men without any financial 
stake in the industry other than their salaries and commissions. 

5. Up to the present my report may be considered as merely destructive 
criticism, but I have the following propo.sals to make which I consider will do 
all that is necessary to improve mining methods and conserve coal:— 

(I) In the first place the principal and only really important factor is 
tiansport. Ify this I do not mean tliat a year’s output of the 
coalfields sliould be moved some time within that year, but that 
each colliery should receive all the transport facilities it requires, 
at the time it requires them. This has never been the case up to 
the present, and to carry out my prO])Osal will mean a very much 
greater capital cxpcjtditureon railways than has ever been consi¬ 
dered necessary. It will also mean the less economical working 
of railways owing to fluctuating demands for transportation, but 
the question is one of policy and can only be settled by the 
Government of India. 

At the majority of collieries about 50 per cent, of the output i.s obtained 
roughly between the middle of January and the end of May in 
each yeai‘, tliat is to say railways should uow l)e prepared to 
alford transport facilities for about two million tons of coal per 
month between January and May, or roughly 4,000 wagons a 
day during this period instead of the present maximum of about 
2,700 wagons. This is the period when unfortunately most of the 
crops have to be shifted and, if the coal industry is to obtain the 
facilities its importance demands, railways will have not only 
locomotives and wagons lying idle, but transport facilities work¬ 
ing only up to a proportion of their total capacity, during the 
monsoon months. This however must be faced if the coal trade 
is to be roqtuved to improve its mining methods, and I am of the 
arm opinion that, when facilities such as I have described are 
available, the extra profits the trade will make will be sufficient 
to induce it to improve its methods without any form of com¬ 
pulsion, 

II. Secondly, in order that no collieiy owner shall destroy his neighbour’s 
property or threaten the life of labour employed in adjacent 
collieries, I recommend that a rule be made under tlic present 
Mines A ct requiring each colliery owner to preserve a harrier of 
50 feet of solid coal on the boundary of his mine, and that, where 
he has already worked within this limit, he should be compelled 
to stow the barrier to the satisfaction of the Chief Inspector of 
Mines. This would give 100 feet of solid coal between collieries 
and, while it would not prevent the percolation of Avater to dip 
workings, it Avould prevent sudden floods and explosions spread¬ 
ing from one colliery to another. This rule would also have the 
effect, without any legislation as proposed in the majority report, 
of preventing the excessive subdivision of mining properties, as 
no man woidd take up an absurdly small property if he had to 
leave 100 feet of coal as a barrier, assuming he had neighbours 
working on both sides of his mine. 

o c P I SAND-STOWING. - ' 

6. I do not agree that sand-stowing should be compulsory or that a cess 
should be levied to pay a portion of the cost of stowing in collieries which may 
adopt the system whether by compulsion or not. I am of the opinion that, 
if the transport facilities I have recommended are made available, the extra 
profit collieries will make will be sufficient to induce them to adopt sand¬ 
stowing where it is desirable and, if the matter he left to private enterprise, it 
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will be done at considerably less cost than if carried cut under the orders of a 
Government department and paid for by a ccss. 

In the evidence it is stated that in pre-war da^ s collieries worked' at an 
overhead profit of lls. 1-8 per ton. As far as collieries working first class coal 
are concerned, the average cost has not increased since by more than 8 annas 
per ton, while the present rate of profit is in the neighbourhood of Rs. 3-4 
after allowing tor the extra cost. I agree with the opinion expressed in the 
majority report that the lack of transport facilities iir the past has caused such 
competition for certain contracts that the rate of profit has been less than 
would otherwise have beer, earned, and I consider that, when adequate 
transjwrt facilities are available, the profit per ton on good quality coal will bo 
nearer Rs. 6 than Rs. 3, and that the jirospeet of au extended life at this rate 
of profit will be sufficient to induce all collieries to adopt the best means of 
conserving their coal without any need for compulsion. 

If the majority report is to be adopted, I consider that the proposed cess 
of 8 annas per ton will be quite inadequate. In the fii’st place the railways 
serving the coalfields are already congested and, if my recommendation is 
accepted that they should be prepared as soon as possible to carry from 60 per 
cent, to 76 per cent. (50 per cent, now, 75 per cent, in five years) more coal 
traffic during four months of the year than at present, very heavy capital 
expenditure will have to be faced. Now twld to this very largely increased 
tonnage of coal an equivalent amount of sand (in the Jharia coalfield on the 
average from 3 to 4 tons of sand will be I’equired lor each ton of pillar-coal 
obtained) which must be carried in each year before the monsoon starts, it is 
not likely that whatever combiuation of railways, tramways and ropeways is 
adopted for conveyance of the sand will cost less than 1-^ to 2 crores of rupees 
in capital expenditure, which according to clause 2, paragraph 02, Chapter IX, 
of the majority report is to be met from tJie ccss. 

We have had it in evidence that the cost of excavating the sand from the 
river bed and delivery into a hopper will be about 8 annas per ton, and in the 
railway evidence that the railways would expect annas 9-1 per ton for conveying 
the very limited amount of sand they could deal with to the collieries, we get 
a total cost per ton of coal obtained of lls. 3-3-3 assuming that 3 tons of sand 
only is required per ton of coal. At least 8 annas per ton of coal must be 
allowed for dealing with the sand after it lias been delivered at the colliery, so 
that the total extra cost per ton of coal would not he less than Rs. 3-11-3. It 
is generally assumed that at present 25 per cent, of the total output is obtained 
from pillar-coal, so that, without meeting any of the other expenses for which 
the fund is to be responsible (vide paragraph 92, Ciiapter IX) or any of the 
caj)ital cost of ropeways, etc., a ces.s of 15 annas ])er ton on all coal is necessary 
for the cost of delivering the sand and expenditure in connection with sand¬ 
stowing, 

I am therefore of the opinion that, if Government will acquire the sand 
in the rivers in the coalfields and allow it to be taken by any collieries which 
may wish to adopt the sand-stowing system, it will have done all that is neces¬ 
sary for the coal trade, I do not agree witli the view expi’cssed in paragraph 
83 of Chapter IX of the majority report that to recommend voluntary sand¬ 
stowing would be useless. 

We had it in evidence that one of the most important coal-owning firms 
was actually preparing to adopt sand-stowing for a group of large collieries in 
the Jharia field. We also know that several combinations of firms in regard 
to the most economical generation and use of clccti'ic power liave already taken 
place, and I am convinced that these firms, if left to themselves, will adopt, 
wherever practicable, co-operative schemes for tlie most economical method of 
sand-stowing. I feel very strongly that sand-stowing, if it is to be done at a 
cost which will not cripple the coal trade, must he left to private enterprise. 

If in order to meet my objections the proposed railway freight on sand 
is reduced as suggested in paragraph 108, Chapter IX, of the majority report, 
this will simply mean that the cost of sand-stowing will be reduced at the 
expense of the general revenues of the country. 
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7. Tf ’eighment atid other qvesiions, vide Clopter IV of majority report .—I 
am of opinion that all Mr. Bees’recc mmcndatinis shrnld be left to private 
enterprise and that it is unnecessary for Government to take any action. 

8. Labour, Chapter V.^1 a^ree gonera-lly with the majority report. Not 
nearly enough has been done by colliery owners to gir e miners reixsonably 
good "living accommodation and good drinking water. The smaller mines are 
the worst offenders in this respect, but the question may he left to the present 
Mines Boards of Health to deal with. 

9. Power, Chapter VI.~\ agree with the majority recommendation parti¬ 
cularly in regard to paragraph 02 of this chapter of the report. 

10. Coke production, etc.. Chapter VII .—I agree that India must rely for 
her supplies of metallurgical coke on the Uarnudar valley coalfields. I do 
not agree that the total pi’obable reserves of coal suitable for coke manufac- 
tui’e is not more than two thousand million tons, but am of the opinion that. 
If the Bokaro and Karanpura fields ai*e taken into account, the total amount 
of coking coal will be found to exceed this estimate very considerably. At 
present the total annual requirements of metallurgical, coke are not more than 

million tons and the princii al consuming company has already secured coal 
areas in the Jharia coalfield alone which gives it a reserve of 100 years’ supply. 
The whole of the coal rights of the Bokaro and Karanpura fields are in the 
hands of two important coal-owning firnrs and it is not likely that they will 
countenance wasteful methods of work on tlie part of their future sub-lessees. 
I do not consider tliat there is any likelil\ood of a shortage of coal for metallur¬ 
gical purposes even in the distant future. In the majority report an estimate 
of the life of good quality seams has been given of 40 years. This assumes 
that the whole present output is obtained from these scams, whereas more than 
half the present total output is from seams whii;h have little or no value from 
a metallurgical point of view and whicJi arc humanly-speaking almost inex¬ 
haustible. I am of the opinion that the whole matter should be left to 
private enterprise, as should be the questions of coal mixing, briquetting and 
washing. 


SUMMARY OF CONCLUSIONS AND RtCOMMENDATiONS. 

My principal conclusions and recommendations are :— 

(i) tliat adequate transport facilities must be provided for the coal 
trade, that until this is done it is unfair to expect mining 
methods to he much improved, aiid that, when the facilities are 
equal to the demand, there will be no need for Government 
interference ; 

(ii) that all colliery owners should be compelled under the Mines Act 

to give a barrier of 50 feet of solid coal on the boundaries of 
their mines ; and 

(iii) that Government’ should tmquire the sand in the coalfield rivers 

and allow it to be taken free of charge by any colliery company 
wishing to sand-stow, and that the best and most easily-worked 
reaches of the rivers should be reserved for groups of colliery 
companies prepared to work on a co-operative system. 


(Signed) R. W. Chubch. 
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APPENDIX A. 


Report by Mr. Treharne Rees on the Methods of Coal Mining in India. 


Forsteu Bkown and Rees, 

Mining and Civil Engineen, 


15, ViCTOEiA. Steeet, 

Westminster, London, S, W. 1, 

AND AT Guildhall Chambers, Cardiff, 

Md May 1919. 


Sir, 

I now have the honour to submit a report on the investigation which I have carried out 
under your instructions into the methods of coal mining in India, with a view to securing the 
more economical working of tlie coal resources and treatment of the outputs. 

2. To fullj' investigate this matter in detail and inspect all the working coalfields in 
India would occupy a period of probably not less than two years. I have, therefore, in view 
of the short time arranged for carrying out these invc.stigations, confined myself in this report 
to the conclusions arrived at from enquiries and in.spections made more particularly in the 
Jhaiia and Raniganj coalfields, which at present yield about 95 per cent, of the total output 
of coal in British India, but no doubt some of the suggestions may be applicable to some of 
the other coalfields. 

3. I also paid a shor t visit to the collieries in Assam, which are dealt with separately. 

4. I undei'stand that it is proposed to form a Committee, whicli will include members 
directly interested in coal mining in India, to consider proposals for dealing with this subject 
after consideration of this report. 

5. As the result of investigations I am of opinion that considerable economy can and 
should be effected. 

6. In setting out my conclusions I do not propose citing any individual cases of want of 
economy in working and treating the coal, but to deal with the subject generally. 

7. As the physical and geological features of the two coalfields in question have already 
been de.scribed at length in the Memoirs of the Geological Survey of India, and other 
publications, it is unnecessary in this report to recapitulate them. 

8. A short general description, liowever, of the prevailing methods of mining work at the 
majority of the coliieries is desiiable to illustrate the subject. 

9. The seams of coal now being worked are for the most part considerably thicker than 
those usually found lu other countries, and the coal is won by what is known as the Bord 
and Pillar method which consists of driving galleries and dividing the coal into more or less 
rectangular pillars. 

10. These pillars, which vary considerably in their dimensions, are finally either partially 
or totally extracted as circumstances permit. The chief factors governing the quantity of 
coal left unworked and lost in these pillars are the necessity for leaving support for surface 
on which buildings or railways are situated, and the inability to extract all the coal safely 
owing to the falls of roof which occur when support is removed or weakened by working the 
pillars. In addition, instances have heen brought to my notice where the lessors of the 
coal have prohibited the extraction of pillars, and large quantities of coal have been irrevocably 
lost in consequence. 

11. Speaking generally, the seams of coal can be cheaply and readily won by incline 
roads driven from the outcrops, or by shallow shafts, and from this has resulted the existence 
of a large number of small collieiy proprietors working at or near the outcrops who have not 
the necessary financial resources to wiu and work the coal in a proper and efficient manner. 
This is dealt with later in the report. 

12. This method of mining has heen in operation since the commencement of coal-getting 
in India, and is being continued today with varying modifications. 

13. The chief heads requiring consideration with a view to greater economy and efficiency, 
are— 

(1) Methods of extraction, rotation of working, and labour. 

(2) The generating and use of power at the collieries, and coking. 

(3) Handling and despatch of the coal at the collieries. 
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(1) METHODS OF EXTRACTION. 

14. In the two coalfields in question, the owners of the collieries have either acquired the 
coal they are working by purchase or hold it on lease or sub-lease. In citbei’ case there is no 
supervision such as inspections by landlords’ agents or Government officials to prevent waste¬ 
ful methods of working. Neither do there appear to be any covenants to work economically, 
and in such a manner as to safeguard the property for tlie future, so as to produce the greatest 
quantit}’^ of coal consistent with safe and efficient mining, whilst ensuring protection from 
dangers arising from fire and water. The unfortunate result is that, in a largo number of 
properties, the colliery has been worked chiefly with the object of producing outputs at the 
earliest possible moment, without due consideration being given to the most efficient methods of 
laying out the collieries for the moi'e distant future. It is to be regretted that some competent 
supervision is not carried out to guard the future as the practice in vogue seems to be to pay 
the management at the collieries a bonus or commission on the quantity of coal raised, which, 
naturally tends towards the chief attention being given to immediate outputs rather than to a 
steady output over the natural life of the property. 

15. It has further come to my notice tliat, in the case of large tracts of coal property, 
the areas let off for working by the landlords have not been so arranged as to conduce to the 
economical working of the estate as a whole, but rather witli the object of receiving as 
much as possible by way of “ salamis ” or sums of money paid down as a consideration for 
granting a lease. 

16. This has led, especially in the case of the smaller takings near the outcrop, to the 
areas worked being in a number of instances of such small dimensions and fantastic shapes 
that it is quite impossible to work tlie coal satisfactorily. In consequence, the pillars of coal 
near the outcrops liave been reduced in size until they became too dangerous to work, and the 
roof has caved in, causing considerable snbsidenec and damage to the surface; or the workings 
have become water-logged, thus jeopardising the working of the coal in the deeper part of the 
taking. It lias also led to encroachments on neighbouring takings, witli the result that the 
underground workings of various companies have become connected up for considerable 
distances which, in the event of fire or water troubles being experienced in one of the takings, 
might then be communicated to others, which has unfortunately already occurred in several 
instances. 

17. It is, in my opinion, for this and other reasons much to be regretted that expert 
advice was not obtained by the landlords in arranging the various colliery lettings, and 
inserting covenants in the deeds providing for proper working, with supervision to see 
that the covenants ai'e duly performed in tlic laying out of the workings and extraction of 
the coal. 

18. 1 would therefore suggest that, as the working of the coal resources of the country 
under the present system is not being properly supervised, some controlling authority should 
be set up to supervise tlie negotiations for leases, to the end that the areas to be worked shall 
be laid out to the best advantage, and suitable covenants inserted in the documents for proper 
working, with power to inspect to see that these arc duly performed. 

19. It is not possible, except in a few isolated cases, to arrive at the quantities of coal 
mined, as there is no proper check. The miner is jiaid either at the rate of so much per tub, 
or, in the event of the coal being carried to the surface by band, it is stacked in small heaps 
and measured. The workpeople also carry away quantities out of the mine for their own use, 
or which they sell privately, and of w hioh no roconl is obtainable. 

20. Practically the only means of arriving at an approximate figure is by inspection 
of the railway companies’ weights of coal and coke despatched by rail, wliieh however only 
forms a portion of the coal actually extracted. 

21. In consequence of this it is not possible to arrive at an accurate estimate of the 
coal left uuworked at the various colliciics, as the plans cannot be relied on to show the 
actual stale of the pillars. In some cases, these are marked as having been completely 
worked out, whereas portions have been left behind and lo.st, and, in other cases, pillars 
are shown of certain dimensions, wliicli have been reduced in size by irregular working, 
or by splintering due to weathering or loof pressure. 'Ihis i.s more especially the case at 
the older collieries and underground workings near the outcrops. 

22. In order to rectify this state of things, .and to ensure better supervision of the 
extraction of coal, I would suggest that all coal when brought out of the mine should be 
weighed, and an accurate account lecorded in a book at the colliery ; also that each year’s 
workings should be shown on the colliery plans by a distinctive colour, together with the 
date of working and sections of tlio seam. Further, that reduced levels to a common datum 
be made and marked on the working plan at distances of not less than, say, 100 yards 
apart. 

23.,These are details which are now enforced in coal mining in Great Britain, and 
should be adopted in India. 

21). Under present conditions, at all the collieries with 'perhaps a few {exceptions, it i.s 
impossible Tor the reasons given above to gauge tin aotuil loss of coal, but it is prel'cctly 
obvious that the waste is abnormally high, and from information received, and from my 
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own observations, I estimate that the quantity ef coal destroyed or lost by present methods 
is not less than one third of the total coal in situ. 

25. Generally speaking, the roof immediately overlying the seams of coal, together 
with the thickness of the seams, produce conditions unfavourable to working on the Longwall 
system (that is to say, the extraction of practically all the coal in the. first operation) 
as there is not sufficient material for stowing up the space from which the coal has been 
extracted. 

26. Further, this Longwall system is not to be recommended as its success is largely 
dependent on a uniform rate of advance of the working face, which unfortunately 
cannot be looked for here, owing to the very fluctuating attendance of labour in the 
mines. 

27. It might, however, be possible to introduce this system in some of the thinner 
seams, where the roof immediately over the coal is of a comparatively soft nature, 
and would produce material for stowing the spaces from which the coal had been 
extracted. 

28. To increase and produce a uniform rate of advance of the working faces in the 
thinner seams, consideration should be given to the introduction of coal-cutting and 
coal-conveying machinery, which would tend to overcome the difficulty incurred by the 
irregular attendance of tne mioers. 

29. With regard to the thicker and more important seams, the Bord and Pillar 
method is probably the most suitable, but, in a large number of the collieries visited, it was 
evident that sufficient consideration had not been given, in laying out the underground 
workings, to produce the greatest quantity of coal from a given area, consistent with safety, 
and to conserve the resources available to the mine. 

80-83. The areas standing in pillars have been goafed in various irregular areas, 
the main object appearing to be production of as large an immediate output as possible and by 
so doing adversely afEecting the futuM economic working of the mine. 

SI-. Many of the seams of coal in the two coalfields under consideration aie liable 
to spontaneous combustion and in consequence several of the companies owning large 
collieries have in recent years provided safeguards against this by forming their work-ngs 
into panels, that is to say, surrounding areas of coal, which have been divided into pillars, 
by solid baniers of coal pierced by as few galleries as possible. By so doing, compara¬ 
tively easy means are afforded of isolating any particular area in which fire may break out. 
This method also makes the work of extracting pillars far safer and more economical, and 
is preferable to having all the workings inter-connected by numerous openings, as is the 
prevailing condition at most of the mines visited. 

85. The seams near the outcrops, and at the shallower depths having now been taken 
up for the most part, and, in some cases, nearing exhaustion so far as present methods 
permit, the time has arrived when the companies have to consider the winning of the more 
valuable coals at greater depths, and sinkings are at present actually being made to win the 
seams lying at varying depths of about 1,000 feet and over. 

86. In the deeper workings which I inspected, the pi-essure of the superincumbent 
strata is distinctly more noticeable on the sides of the pillars of coal formed by the driving 
of the galleries, and the removal of these pillars by the methods now in vogue will be 
attended by increasing risk, and still more coal is liable to be lost than under the present 
conditions. 

87. In view of this additional pressure, the pillars will have to be considerably larger 
at these greater depths, which will result in the number off roadways available for coal-getting 
over a given ai-ea being proportionately decreased, unless other means are provided for 
supporting the strata, and thus enabling the coal in the pillars to be extracted without loss. 

88. A considerable number of the most important collieries in the Bauiganj and 
Jharia fields are favourably situated for the application of hydraulic stowing owing to the 
presence of very large deposits of sand in the rivers near at hand. Briefly, this system 
consists of filling the spaces from which the coal has been removed with material sluiced 
into the mine through pipes from the surface by means of water which, after depositing 
the material, is drained away leaving a compact mass capable of supporting the overlying 
strata and preventing the caving in of the surface. 

89. With present methods, it is not possible, generally speaking, having regard 
to the thickness of the seams, to obtain an appreciably greater yield of coal without 
considerable risk, more especially owing to- the labour being to a very large extent 
unskilled. 

40. I consider therefore that hydraulic stowing should be employed largely in the 
two fields in question, and in- an Appendix hereto are set out particular's regarding the 
system and possible schemes of working, together with the advantages acci-uing therefrom. 

ROTATION OF WORKING. 

41. In the course of my inspection I noticed several instances of lower seams being 
worked, or about to be worked, before seams lying immediately above have been exhausted. 

6 
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This in some instances is due to the lower seam being of a somewhat better quality^ o 
having a more favourable market at the time. Some restriction should, I consider, b 
exercised in this respect, as it endangers the future working of the upper seam owing t 
the subsidence of the roof into the goafs at the lower seam when the pillars are extracted 
and either rendering the upper seam impossible to work, or doing it great damage, thu: 
causing the loss of a national asset, 

42. This danger, however, would largely disappear if efficient hydraulic stowing wert 
carried out in the lower seam. 


LABOUR. 

43. The question of labour is a very important factor in the coal mining industry of 
Bengal and Bihar and Orissa, and the material available, is at present very inadequate and 
unsatisfactory. 

44. The majoriiy of the Indian labour working in or about the collieries is inefficient 
and unambitious, and the output per person employed is very low as compared with 
European countries. The general position is unsatisfactory, and organised effoi-ts will 
necessarily have to be made towards improvement as time goes on, when larger sums of 
capital have to be attracted and employed for winning coal at greater depths. 

45. At present the majority of the work people are primarily agriculturists, who treat 
mining as a secondary occupation and periodically disappear from the collieries to their 
villages to cultivate their ground ; consequently the supply of labour is fluctuating. 

46. They have also no fixed hours of work, but enter and leave when they feel inclined. 
No discipline or control can be exercised at any individual colliery in this respect, as the 
workers at once leave, and can readily find work in neighbouring mines where tneiQ are no 
restrictions of hours. 

47. It is most important for the proper and economical working of the collieries that 
regular shifts should be adopted so that the management can be assured of a fairly constant 
supply of labour. 

48. Under present conditions this is impossible, and it is very difficult to find eflRcient 
remedies, but it is evident that, whatever reforms may take place, they must necessoi-ily be 
adopted by all the colliery companies simultaneously, and should be very gradual and only 
put into effect after full and serious consideration. 

49. The supply is always more or less inadequate, and apparently can only be recruited 
from certain classes of the population living more or less in proximity to the coalfields. A 
favourable monsoon seriously depletes the coalfields of labour, as the labourer does not return 
to mining until he has exhausted his resources from cultivation. 

60. There has been a gradual but non-uniform increase in recent years in the number of 
persons eraplojed in coal mining, and this figure now stands at about 170,000, of which about 
one-third are women, but this number forms a very small fraction of the classes of the 
population who should be available for colliery labour. 

51. Owing to the very important part that the mining of coal must play in the future 
industrial development of the country, every effort should now be made to attract labour to 
the coalfields. 

52. Shortage of food and employment are more prevalent in certain parts of the 
country than in others, resulting in periodical famines, and I would suggest that it should be 
demonstrated to the people in those parts that there is permanent and remunerative work in 
the coalfields, and small drafts of the inhabitants should be induced to come to the coalfields 
where they could see the nature of the work and the pay attached, with a view to increasing 
immigration to the coalfields. 

63. With a view to reducing the periodical excursions of labourers from the coalfields, 
and to attract new recruits, measures should be taken on a larger scale to improve the 
conditions of living on the coalfields. This refers more pariicularly to Jharia and the 
congested parts of the Raniganj field. 

54. Steps should also be taken to provide better living accommodation and to improve 
the surroundings of the people, so that they would compare more favourably with the 
villages from which they originate. 

55. The attractions would be greatly enhanced if they could be provided with suitable 
plots of ground for cultivation near their houses whilst at the mines. 

56. Possibly by making settlements for them just off the coalfields, so far as Jharia is 
concerned, and providing them with better accommodation and land so long as they work 
at the collieries, the labour question might be improved, and if mechanical transit were 
provided at stated times between these settlements and the collieries, the workpeople could 
be got to attend more regularly, and fixed shifts arranged at the mines. If this were brought 
about, ii should more than repay the necessary outlay. 

57. With some few notable exceptions, not nearly suflScient consideration is given to 
improve the lot of the people in the coalfields. The owners of the collieries, and the 
ooluery st^, make no proper attempts to teach the miners to become interested and skilful. 
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58. I would suggest that, in engaging colliery staffs in the future, this shall be kept 
prominently in view, as I do not consider that in a number of instahces the personnel of the 
staffs is suitable for this important matter. 


(2) POWER, 

59. Having regard to the comparatively shallow depths from which the coal is at present 
won in the Jbaria and Raniganj coalfields, at the short distances it is hauled or hoisted 
mechanically, and also at the prevailing pumping i-equirements, I cei-tainly think that the 
average annual consumption of fuel used for producing power to work the collieries is 
excessive,-standing as it does at over ten per cent, of the total annual output. 

60. Taking into consideration the general conditions, a substantial saving could be 
affected in this direction by which the consumption should be reduced to not more than an 
average of five per cent. Calculated on the combined outputs of the two fields, this would 
have liberated in 1917 an additional 750,000 tons of fuel for disposal. 

01. The principal causes of this high rate of consumption are the excessive number of 
separate steam-raising plants of wasteful design, together with the unskilled feeding of the 
boilers, and the comparatively small extent to Avhich electricity has as yet been applied. 

62. A very noticeable feature in these coalfields is the large number of collieries or 
openings at work, compared with the total outputs. This is due to the seams lying at or 
near the surface and thus being readily accessible. It has consequently been found more 
convenient, and has become the practice, to win the coal from a number of openings rather 
than to convey it by underground roads to a common centre or centres before bringing it to 
the surface. 

63. In the majority of cases, each of these little openings, raising only small outputs, 
has its own steam plant, consisting usually of one or more vertical boilers, and occasionally 
horizontal boilers of the Lancashire type. Very little or no insulation is used to prevent 
radiation and the steam used is generally at a low pressure, whilst the stoking is unskilled 
and wasteful. 

64. Owing to the irregular times at which the miners work and the absence of under¬ 
ground shifts at recognised hours, the machinery has to be prepared to deal with the coal 
from underground at any time, entailing constant firing'of these boilers, although the total 
collective time during the 24 hours actually taken in raising or hauling coal to the surface is 
exceedingly short. In fact, one of the noticeable features of the coalfields is the lengthy 
periods during which the machinery used for bringing the coal to the surface is idle. 

65. The remedy is a more general use of electricity, both for winding, hauling, and 
pumping, and for the other purposes for which steam is now used. 

66. Several of the larger companies or groups of collieries have erected electrical 
generating stations for providing power to their collieries in their immediate neighbourhood, 
and have effected considerable saving in consumption of fuel previously • used ‘ for raising 
power for steam engines. But I consider that steps should be taken to ensure a more general 
use of electricity, and that those companies whose mineral areas are too small to admit of the 
initial outlay necessary for an individual generating plant should have facilities for obtaining 
suitable, electric power at reasonable rates for use at their mines. 

67. To provide the necessary power a general survey should be made of the tw'o 
coalfields, and power stations should be erected at suitable centres, from which current would 
be transmitted at a high voltage to sub-stations, and thence through transformers to the 
various collieries. These central generating stations should be equipped on a large scale to 
centralise the work as far as economically possible, and shotdd be situate on sites to which 
coking coals could be most conveniently brought, and by-product coking ovens erected of the 
" regenerative type so that the gases from these might be used to raise steam for driving 
turbo-generators. 

68. In fixing the sites and capacity of these central generating stations, regard 
should be had to the future development likely to take place in the coalfields, as well as 
present requirements. 

69. The method of treating and financing these central power stations, and the 
rates to be charged to consumers, is a matter requiring the consideration of the various 
interests concerned in the economic use of the coal resources and their development and 
extractipn. 

70. The cost of the fuel supplied to the ovens and the profits arising from the sale of 
the coke, by-products, and electric current would also reouire the consideration of the various 
interested parties. 

71. Control shbuld be exercised over the prices charged for the electric current which 
should not be allowed to make a profit over and above a figure sufficient to pay proper interest 
on the capital expenditure, depreciation, and upkeep of the plant, after paying the working 
expenses. This is necessary, as 1 consider that steps should be taken, when electric power at 

6 A 
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i-easonable rates is thus available, to compel the collieries now using fuel in a wasteful manuet- 
to take power from these generation stations. 

72. The charges per unit would have to be slightly in excess of what they might have 
been in those cases where the requirements for current remained more or less constant through¬ 
out the year, owing to the additional pumping necessary during the rainy season. 

73. The increase in the quantities of water to be dealt with at these times would neces¬ 
sitate additional machinery being installed at the power stations, which would be practically 
idle during the dry weather. 

74. Should however hydraulic stowing be adopted on the lines suggested later herein, the 
higher cost per unit should disappear. 

75. Under present conditions, a large number of the companies are unable to proceed 
with the extension of their opening-out roads to the dip for the major portion of the year, due 
to the flooding of the lower workings caused by the rains. This of course seriously interferes 
with the proper development of the seams, and tends towards premature goafiug and a higher 
rate of exhaustion of the reserves of coal in the rise workings, in proportion to the progress 
of the development work, than would be prudently undertaken were the dip workings always 
available. 

76. With an ample supply of power at hand, however, for working the pumping 
machinery,, the normal development of the dip workings could be proceeded with at all times 
of the year, which would be of great benefit to the collieries and tend towards increased 
efficiency of working, and more tbau counterbalance any slightly increased cost per unit of 
the electric cun'ent. 


COKING. 

77. Owing to the limited reserves of good coking coals which have so far been proved 
available in India, the Committee should seriously consider the advisability of placing some 
restriction on the very wasteful methods of coking now for the most part in practice, more 
especially in the case of the better quality coals. The present prevailing method is most 
wasteful and primitive. It consists in treating the coal in open ovens, and the result is . little 
better than carbonizing the coal in open heaps on the gronnd. The volatile matter is driven 
off into the air and the by-products lost. A large proportion of the material left is of little 
or no use, the coal at ana near the bottom of the oven has not been converted into coke and 
is wasted, whilst the portions exposed to the air at the top and ends of the oven are destroyed. 

78. Prom figures obtainable, and from my own observations, I estimate that the yield 
of coke produced in this way does not on an average exceed 40 per cent, of the coal carbonized, 
whereas by the use of suitable by-product ovens the coke yield should average about 75 pei* 
cent. In addition, the quality of the coke would be improved and the volatile matters collected 
for the making of by-products, such as tar, pitch, sulphate of ammonia, etc. 

79. Further, with regard to the best quality coking slack or small coal, I would call the 
Committee’s attention to the general uses to which it is now put, such as as steam-raising, 
smithy work, etc., and suggest that the consumers be induced to use other grades of fuel, so as 
to conserve the best class coking coals for the production of coke suitable for blast furnace 
work. 

SO. The manufacture of soft coke should also receive consideration. The seams from 
which this class of coke is usually made are of a poorer quality owing largely to the higher 
percentage of ash which they contain, but, as far as can be judged from the analyses available, 
they are rich in volatile matter. 

81. These coals are generally obtained from small collieries working near the outcrops, 
and it is the practice to place the coal in heaps on the surface at the mine and set fire to 
them. When the coal is partially coked, and most of the hydro-carbon driven off, it is then 
quenched by water. The product finds a good market as household fuel among certain classes 
of the population, and is also sold to sweetmeat makers requiring a cheap fuel with little 
smoke, but the yield of coke per ton of coal carbonized in this manner is very low. 

82. The present method of dealing with this grade of coal is very wasteful, and I suggest 
that experiments should be made to ascertain whether an equally good or better class of soft 
coke cannot be produced from this coal by distillation of the coal in ovens from which the 
by-products could be collected, and the waste gases used to work the collieries in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, and which would moreover give a greater yield of coke. 

83. Possibly by the use of mechanical stampers after breaking the coal to a uniform 
size, a more closely grained and firmer coke would result. 

COAL MIXING. 

84. Serious attempts do not appear to have been generally made, either from the scientific 
or practical side to mix the various qualities of coal found in these two fields, with a view to 
iucreasiifg the efficiency and economic use of the outputs, whether for coke-making purposes 
or otherwise. This has been done in other countries with very beneficial results, and deserves 
attention. 
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(3) HANDLING AND DESPATCH OF COAL. 

85. Before dealing the above subject, I consider that the question of ownership of 
the sidings, and their connection between the railways and the collieries, and the sites of 
these sidings and connections, should receive some consideration. 

86. Contrary to the usual custom in England, these lines are, I understand, owned and 
maintained by the railway companies, and constructed mainly at the railway companies’ 
expense. This creates an undesirable position in sevei'al respects. 

87. It prevents the colliery company, without permission of the owners of these connec¬ 
tions, from obtaining access to another railway company’s system, causing in some instances 
a detour of traffic. 

88. A larger margin of safety for support is required than would be necessary if the 
traffic to and from the collieries were worked by light locos, such as would be used by the 
colliery companies for shunting purposes. At present, the railway companies send their heavy 
locomotives over the colliery sidings, together with their wagons, at their own risk, and natur¬ 
ally require substantial and excessive safeguards against any subsidence or disturbance of 
their line. 

89. Owing to the great number of colliery coal-loading depots within comparatively 
small areas, especially in the case of Jharia, the amount of coal which has to be left unworked 
for the support of these sidings is very considerable, whilst the tonnage conveyed over them 
is comparatively small. 

90. In the event of the colliery companies owning their own branches, running their own 
locomotives, and becoming responsible for any damage accruing to the railway company’s 
wagons whilst on the colliery company’s property, the railway companies would be safeguarded 
and large quantities of coal would be liberated for working. 

91. I consider that the coal left for support of colliery bmnehes inight be further reduced 
if the colliery companies were to make efforts to centralize their loading depots to a greater 
extent than is done at jiresent, and so obviate the length and number of sidings that now 
exist, and save the time of the locomotives picking up small train loads. 

92. With the provision of central loading depots, better supervision could be given at less 
expense to the loading of the railway wagons, and a reduction made in the number of loading 
coolies required. I understand that a number of these would not be prepared to work under¬ 
ground, but some of them no doubt could be induced to do so, and in time others would also 
follow. 

9S. As an alternative, and with the provision of more colliery tubs, these could be run 
to central loading places over light rails requiring but little support, and which could be easily 
moved, if necessary, from time to time at little expense. 

94. This question of support for sidings will largely disappear in the case of colliery com¬ 
panies employing hydraulic stowing undergr’ound, which if carried out efficiently will allow of 
all the coal being worked under these sidings. 

95. With the erection of central electrical power stations, on the lines suggested, there 
should be sufficient power available not only for working the collieries, but for conveying the 
coal to central loading depots, and electrifying the railway sidings and branch lines within the 
coalfields. This would allow of the collecting and marshalling of the coal wagons, and making 
up of the trains for delivery on the main lines. 

RAILWAY WAGONS. 

96. The regular supply of sufficient railway wagons suitable for carrying coal is a most 
important factor, and goes far in effecting the efficient working of the collieries^ and use of 
the outputs. Most serious efforts should therefore he made to improve the position in this 
i-espect, for the number and type of the wagons supplied to the collieries in the Jharia and 
Raniganj areas are totally inadequate, and the loss of coal from this cause is much to be 
deprecated.' 

97. The War has no doubt seriously depleted the railway companies’ resources of rolling 
stock, and this should be taken into account when viewing the present unfortunate po.sitioii. 
But I am infoimed that the supply of wagons, both as to number and type, at the collieries 
was very little better before the War. 

98. Coal being so largely the foundation of the future industrial welfare of this country, 
it is imperative that proper supplies of railway wagons for coal traffic should be provided with¬ 
out delay, for, until this is done, much of the waste that is now taking place on the surface 
at the collieries cannot be prevented. 

99. 1 understand that additional wagons are being ordered for the railways, but, unless 
these are suitable for loading under colliery screens, the waste and delay will still continue, 

STOCKS OP COAL AT COLLIERIES. 

100. At present there are immense stocks of coal lying on the ground at the collieries. 
The coal in these stocks is continually depreciating in qmiUty, especially those rich in volatile 
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matter, due to the action of the sun and atmospheric influences, and is becoming broken into 
small or slack by pressure and traffic, whilst quantities are stolen and the small blown away 
by the wind. Further, the increased handling of this coal increases its cost and the proportion 
of small coal. 

SCREENING. 

101. In order to obtain better results from the coal and to put it on the market in suitable 
condition, it should be screened, sized, and, if necessary, picked or otherwise cleaned, and then 
loaded without delay into railway wagons for despatch. 

102. Owing however to the inadequate supply of wagons and to the large number of 
covered wagons sent to the collieries for loading, it is quite impossible to deal satisfactorily 
with the outputs. 

103. If it is necessaiy to use covered wagons to prevent theft of coal conveyed for long 
distances, apart from the convenience of using them returned with grain and other general 
tra^c, I would suggest that some contrivance be made so that the roof can be temi)orarily 
removed to allow of the wagons being filled under the chitet Or screens. 

104. Efforts should, however, be made by the railway company when supplying wagons 
for shorter runs, such as for instance to Calcutta, to eliminate tne covered wagons and stand¬ 
ardize the coal wagons for this traffic as much as possible. 

105. There is an unduly large number of persons at present employed above ground at 
the collieries in India, amounting to between 35 and 40 per cent, of tho total number of 
persons employed. This number could be greatly reduced, as already stated, if the scattered 
loading depots could be reduced, and the coal brought in the colliery tubs to central depots on 
each taking, to be loaded direct into railway wagons over screens. 


BRIQUETTES. 

106. Consideration should, I feel, be given to the manufacture of briquettes, more 
especially those of the " ovoid ” type. By this means, quantities of the various classes of 
small coal could be utilised, which has at times in the past been difficult to dispose of. 

107. These ofoids could be made of various qualities by mixing the coals or from both 
hard or soft coke breeze, or mixing with coal dust to suit the various markets. 

108. Varying sizes could be made from 14 ounces to 7 ounces according to market 
requirements. 

109. With tar distillation plants installed at the by-product coke works connected with 
the power stations, pitch should be available at a reasonable cost for use as a binding material. 

110. Fuel in this form does not suffer from exposure to the air by disintegration, or 
deteriorate by absorbing moisture, the pitch making it practically weather proof, and, when 
stacked, it is not liable to spontaneous combustion. 

Ill With regard to the market for ovoids, it should be remembered that their success 
depends largely on whether they can be made at a price to compete with large coal, not for¬ 
getting, however, the position of the dust coal if left as dust, and its market price as such. 

112. The cost, including capital expenditure and labour necessary for producing this class 
of fuel, is not excessive, the chief item being the binding material, but as already stated this 
should be relatively light if pitch is made at the by-product coke works. 

113. By washing or otherwise cleaning and mixing the material to be briquetted, a 
uniform quality of fuel can be maintained by which the consumer can rely on the results he 
expects from its use. It can thus be made to compete with the large coal either for domestic 
use or especially in steam-generating plants, where the output of steam required is more or 
less constant. 

> ^ 

114. The ovoids form a convenient and clean fuel for handling, and are almost self- 

brimming in bunkers, and capable of being used for certain marine or railway traflic. 

115. Whilst consideration should be given to the conservation of coking coals carrying 
below 12 per cent, of ash, for use in recovery by-produck ovens, attention might be given to 
the improvement of these coals by crushing and washing and also to the other coals with 
higher ash contents. 

116. The Indian coals are relatively high in ash and past attempts have so far failed to 
remedy this by cleaning and washing. 

117. The ash does not exist, generally speaking, in distinct bands in the coal, a large 
portion being found in laminated streaks which cannot be s^arated by hand, whilst the slight 
difference in specific gravity has hitherto made washing ineffective. 

118. In some of the latest types of machines, such as the "Draper Washer" used for 
hydraulic separation, effective means could very possibly be found to reduce the quantity of 
ash in the coal, and improve the coal for coking or briquetting, as these machines are capable 
of effectively separating materials in which the margin beween the specific gravities is very 
slight. 
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119. The coal for the purpose should be reducetl to as small a size as practicable for the 
use to which it is ultimately to be put, in order to obtain the most beneficial results. It 
might also be found economical to mix washed small from some of the second quality coals 
with the slack from the cleaner seams for both coking and briquetting purposes, 

CONCLUSIONS. 

ISIO. It will be seen, on reference to the Appendix, that the introducing of hydraulic 
packing, as suggested, for the coalfields in Bengal and Bihar and Orissa, will increase the 
cost of production of coal from the seams in which it is employed to the extent of an estimated 
average of about one rupee per ton. 

121. Unless sand-stowing is therefore made compulsory in all collieries working fimt 
class quality coal, then those employing the method with a view to economising their resources 
will be placed at a serious disadvantage as compared with competitors working as at present, 
and this will require the very careful consideration of the Committee. 

122. I would further point out, however, that, in the case of the Jharia coalfield, the 
present methods of working can only lead to the very considerable damage and waste of the 
resources. 

123. As the present mines become mote and more fully developed, larger proportions of 
the total outputs will have to be obtained by goafing the pillars and, unless some means are 
employed to fill up the empty spaces from which the coal has been extracted, a very serious 
position will arise. The se'ams are thick, with comparatively little intervening strata, and the 
measures are very porous, 

124. In consequence of the methods of extraction now generally in force, the old work¬ 
ings near the outcrop and at comparatively shallow depths will continue to cave in over 
increasing a;nd larger areas than has already occurred, with the result not only of permanently 
damaging the surface, but of forming large reservoirs of water menacing the future deeper 
workings in the coalfield. 

125. Action should therefore bo taken without delay to reduce this damage to a 
minimum. 

ASSAM. 

126. I accompanied Dr. Hayden on a short visit to the collieries in Assam. 

127. The conditions and problems hero are very different from those of the Jharia and 
Raniganj coalfields, owing to the quality and nature of the coal, and the geological conditions 
of the beds. The seams so far opened upon are of steep gradient, the coal being soft and 
very liable to spontaneous combustion owing to its high percentage of sulphur, but higher in 
calorific value than the Bengal coals. 

128. Owing to this sulphur, the mine water becomes charged with sulphuiio acid which 
seriously affects the colliery pumps and water pipes. Mining operations have therefore been 
practically confined to working the coal above free drainage level. 

129. Greater efforts should, in my opinion, be made to win the coal below this level than 
have taken place up to the present. 

130. Most of the water now met with in these mines is surface water which, on coming 
in contact with the sulphur in the coal in the surrounding beds, produces sulpbuiic acid 
which causes the difficulties with the pumping arrangements. 

181. In order therefore to win the dip coal, some of the old roads should be kept open, 
to form adits to drain off this water and prevent it going to the dip. I would also suggest 
that the dip-winning roads should be driven half course, and as far away from the clay beds 
as possible, as these beds carry the surface water. 

132. Under these conditions, any water met with in the dip workings should not be more 
than can be dealt with in water tanks attached to the coal journeys, and so obviate pumps 
and pipes. 

183. Careful analyses should be made of the various coals to ascertain the condition of 
the sulphur contents, with a view to treatment for its removal. If it is found to be inherent 
in the coal and not merely as pyrites, its removal would probably not be commercially practic¬ 
able, but, if it is in the form of pyrites, the coal on being brought to the bank could be crushed 
and washed in a hydraulic separator, which would very possible make it impervious to spon¬ 
taneous combustion on being stacked, and would not have such a destructive effect, on railway 
wagons, loco-tenders, etc. 

134. Should the sulphur be found to be inherent in the coal, experiments might be made 
in manufacturing ovoid briquettes, in which form the coal would not be so liable to spon¬ 
taneous combustion. 

135. In any event, it will of course be found that the free drainage coal can be more 
cheaply and readily worked than coal lying in the dip, but the companies engaged in coal 
raining in this district should be induced to m^e more serious efforts to win the coal below 
free drainage level, while they still continue to hold resources of tho more cheaply won coal 
in the rise workings. 
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186. In conclusion, I shonld like to express my thanks and appreciation for the assistance 
and faeiliiies given me by all parties for visiting the various mines and obtaining information, 
and I especially wish to thank Mr. G. F. Adams, the Chief Inspector of Mines, whose long 
and varied mining experience has been of great value to me, and also his staff whose arrange¬ 
ments have been very helpful in facilitating and expediting the enquiry. 


I have the honour to be, 
Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

R. I. TREHARNE REES. 


APPENDIX TO MR. REES’ REPORT. 


HYDRAULIC STOWING. 

1 . The seams in the Jharia and Raniganj coalfields lie for the most pait at favourable 
o-radients for hydraulic stowing, and, if a system were adopted which would enable the whole 
of the coal, or nearly so, to be safely extracted, many advantages will result to the colliery 
companies apart from the prevention of waste of the coal resources. 

(2) Chief amongst these may be mentioned the following :— 

(3) Subsidence of the overlying strata and surface would be reduced to a minimum, 

obviating payment of heavy compensation for damage. 

(4) It would remove the risk and expense of dealing with underground fires. 

(5) It would be possible to keep the working more concentrated for a definite output, 

as each acre would yield a very much larger quantity of coal, and this would 
economise in length of roadways and in haulage. 

(0) The mine, and especially the working faces, could be placed under better and more 
frequent supervision without increase of staff. 

(7) Haulage and trafilc are simplified and the circulation of colliery tubs, which under 

the present system is a troublesome matter, could be improved, 

(8) Ventilation of the workings and roadways could be simplified and improved. I do 

not consider, speaking generally, that sufficient attention is now paid to ventila¬ 
tion. 

(9) Although a large number of the seams do not give off explosive gases, all portions 

of the mines where work is carried on should, in my opinion, be supplied with 
adequate fresh air. It is now frequently stagnant and stale. 

(10) Considerable quantities of water now finding its way into the mines, due largely 

to the condition of old workings and cavities made by goafing, would be 
reduced. 

2. To enable a system of hydraulic stowing to be practically applied, three essentials are 
necessai’y:— 

(1) A supply of sand or other material suitable for sluicing, at a reasonable cost, into 

the mine. 

(2) A general falling gradient in the mine, to enable the sluiced material to be 

readily got into the goaves. 

(8) A sufficient supply of water and means for re-pumping it to the surface, 

3. Numbers (2) and (8) do not require dwelling upon for, as already stated, the angles at 
which the seams lie are favourable for hydraulic stowing, and the supply of water for this 
purpose can be more or less readily obtained at all collieries, and can be used over and over 
again with only a small loss. 

4. With regard to the supply of material, the two coalfields are well provided in this 
respect, owing to the very large quantities of sand produced by the rivers either traversing 
them or (ying near at hand. 

6. The distances of some of the collieries lying farthest from the sources of supply do not 
compare unfavourably with the distances from which sand has to be carried for hydraulic 
stowing in other countries, for instance in Germany, where sa.nd is brought from distances, 
in some instances, of nine miles, 
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6. It is of course not practicable that each colliery company should have its own indepen¬ 
dent supply of sand. Some of the collieries lying adjacent to the rivers would be able to make 
their own an’angements, but those more distantly situated would requira joint schemes for 
the supply and general distribution of the sand. 

7. I would suggest for consideration a general control committee in each coalfield for the 
purpose of supplying and distributing the sand. This body should arrange for the collection 
of the sand at the sources of supply, and convey it to distributing dep6ts at suitable points, at 
which large stocks should be accumulated to prevent any interniption in supplies to the 
collieries caused by the flooding of the rivers or by delays in transit. 

8. With regard to the conveyance of the sand in the above fields, as already stated, the 
collieries lying within easy access of the sand supplies would probably find it more advantage¬ 
ous to make independent provision for their supply by the use of aerial ropeways or light 
surface haulage. 

9. The other collieries lying a farther distance away, say three miles and over, would 
require joint schemes, probably in groups, as their geographical positions warranted. 

There are two alternatives for these, viz. — 

{a) utilisation of existing railways and sidings for conveyance and distribution of sand, 
with the necessary extensions to the rivers, and 
(i) provision of independent systems, such as railways on the standard gauge, worked 
by electric power obtained from the central generating station. 

10. In either case it would be very essential that special standard wagons should be 
provided and used solely for the conveyance of sand. These wagons should be of the self¬ 
emptying type, and as large as economically possible, say with a capacity of forty tons. 

11. With regard to the use of the existing railway with extensions, and having in view 
the increased traffic, it might also be found economical to electrify the railways within the 
coalfields, and obtain power from the central generating stations for this purpose. 

12. The conveyance of sand from the rivers would probably, to a large extent, cease 
during the monsoon and be at its maximum in the dry weather, whilst underground pumping 
is at its maximum in the monsoon and its minimum in the djy weather. 

lc|. This forms an important factor, inasmuch as it would give employment to the 
machinery in generating stations, which would otherwise be idle in the dry weather, and this 
would therefore tend to lower generally the price at which ppwer could be supplied. 

14. Sand-stowing has already been adopted on a small scale in one or two instances in 
the Baniganj coalfield and is under consideration elsewhere. 

15. The question of payment of royalty on sand taken from the rivers, for use at 
the collieries, is already exercising the minds of the colliery owners and the sand-owners in a 
number of cases. 

16. It is highly desirable that this should be definitely settled without delay, so that 
speedy anangeraents can be made for the supply of sand for hydraulic stowing in collieries 
where the more valuable seams are being goafed or about to be goafed. 

17. The settlement of this royalty question is also necessary in order to arrive at an 
estimate of the cost of procuring and delivering the sand. 

18. Landlords are already in some instances demanding unreasonable rates of payment 
for the sand. It has been pointed out to them that they will greatly benefit by the introduc¬ 
tion of hydraulic stowing in consequence of the increasM yield of coal per bigha, but they set 
off, against this, the loss of the money payable as compensation for the subsidence damage, 
which |hey are not likely to get if hydraulic stowing is employed and damage does not accrue, 
and therefore they are not favourably disposed towards the proposals. 

19. This attitude is of course quite indefensible. In my opinion no royalty should be 
payable on sand faken from an estate when it is used for stowing purposes under that estate, 
and whereby the landloi'd will benefit by increased payments in royalty on the coal which 
would othei-wise be lost. In Great Britain this principle is adopted, for instance, where clay 
is dug by a colliery company and made into bricks or otherwise used on the ; estate for the 
purpose of equipping and working the mines belonging to the.estate; it is usually royalty 
free. 

20. In the event of sand being taken from an estate to be used for hydraulic stowing in 

an estate of other ownerships, I consider a royalty of oue-foui-th of an anna per cubic yard 
would be a reasonable rate. . 

21. Also a reasonable amount should be paid by way of compensation in the event of any 
actual damage accruing to property, due to the transportation of this sand. 

22. As already stated, the conditions in the coalfields in question appear to be eminently 
suitable, so far as the practical application of the system is concerned, and can be^mployed 
without undue difiiculties. 

23. Before proceeding wjth proposals for the actual stowing underground, it may be as 
well to describe some of the principal requirements for getting the sand to the undergrcund 
areas to be goafed. 


7 
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24i. In operating the system, the pipes are either put down boreholes from the surface, 
or laid down a shaft or incline, according to which is the easiest and cheapest means of 
reaching the area to be filled. 

25. Various methods are employed on the surface for getting the sand into the sluicing 
pipe. A good arrangement is to provide a form of small hopper with a grid or screen placed 
in it to prevent stones, etc., being carried into the pipe. The sand is fed on to this screen 
usually from » large supply hopper or bunker, the feed being regulated through openings 
fitted with sliding shutters. 

26. The sluicing water is brought into the small hopper under a head of 10 to 20 feet 
below the screen, the water in the sluicing pipe being controlled by a valve. 

27. The main sluicing pipe should not be less than six inches internal diameter, and 
should be of wrought iron and, in some cases, it is found desirable to . place an internal metal 
lining which can be removed when worn out. 

28. It is desirable that all bends should be as large and as easy as possible, and should be 

of good quality cast iron, and the thickness of metal in the outer portiion of the curve 
increased. > 

29. Before starting stowing, the water should be turned on into the bottom of the small 
surface hopper for, say, ten minutes before the material is put'into the pipes, to ensure their 
being clear of any*material, 

80. The material is then fed as regularly as possible ’ on to the grid or screen, and is 
cwried down the pipes to the goaf which is to be stowed. It is impoiiant that no interrup¬ 
tion shall take place during the sand-stowrng, and, after the material has been sluiced, the 
water should be allowed to run in the pipes for a further five to ten minutes to prevent any 
material being left in them. 

31. The proportion of sand to water will vary according to the vertical head, and distance 
to be traversed horizontally, ranging from 1 to 1‘5 up to 1 to 6. 

32. Owing to the relatively short distances likely to arise in the present instances, since 
openings into the seams are numerous and boreholes easily and cheaply put down, the propor¬ 
tion of sand to water* would probably average about 1 to 2. 

83. Direct telephonic communication should also be provided between the surface plan 
and the plaoe where the stowing is being carried on. 

34. It is advisable to do the stowing in short lengths. Wooden dams made of one-inch 
or an inch-aud-a-half deals, strengthened or held in place by props, are necessary where any 
pressure is likely to be exercised. The joints of these dams should be filled with some suitable 
material to prevent the sand being carried away with the water returning to the pumps. 

85. Where little or no pressure from the sand is expected brattice cloth supported by 
props can be used. 

30. In some instances, it is often possible before covering these barricades with the next 
length of stowing to recover soihe of the timber, especially if they do not exceed eight feet 
in height. 

37. The operation of the system is simple and the only difficulties likely to arise may be 
summarised under the following headings:— 

(1) Choking of pipes. —This can to a large extent be provided against by— 

(fl) placing a good sci'cen in tho hopper at the top of the inlet pipe; 

(5) running the water for 5 to 10 minutes through the pijjes before and after the 
material has been put down them ; 

(c) making all bends of large radii. 

(2) Choking of underground pumps, —This would result if the water returning to the 

undergi’ound pumps, after depositing the sand, still contained appreciable 
quantities of the material. This can be provided against by allowing the return 
of water to flow along roadways in which a number of shallow obstacles, in 
the shape of small dams 6 inches to 12 inches in height, or other means, are 
placed to check the flow of water and allow time for any sand to be deposited. 
It is more advisable, where large quantities of water already have to be dealt 
with, to provide separate pumps from the main colliery pumps for dealing with 
the sand-stowing water, so that any stoppage owing to choking would not 
necessarily affect the mine as a whole. 

38. With regard to the methods of working and stowing at the various collieries, these will 
be governed by the actual conditions prevailing at each collierjr. They may be broadly 
divided into two classes: firstly, when the seam or seams are intact,and, secondly, when 
the areas in which sand-stowing is to be used have been already divided into pillars. 

39. The question of the cost of working a system of sand-stowing will partly depend upon 
the meth(jd of laying out the working. 

40. Dealing firstly with the areas that are intact:— 

41. Whatever actu^ system of working is adopted, it will be advisable to divide the 
pi fn e into separate “ dfstricts ” or " panels,” which can be readily kept free from any either 
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district roads or galleries driven not more than 8 to 10 feet high. In the case of the 
thick seams, the sand-stowing should be cbmmenced in the bottom portion, and each lift 
should not exceed 8 to 10 feet in height, 

42. Some of the colliery managements may wish to retain the bord and pillar method 
so far as possible, and to which they are accustomed, especially as it provides more coal¬ 
getting places in the earlier stages of development, 

43. On plan No. 1 is shewn therefore a panel 300 yards by 200 yards, with pillars left in 
the first working 40 yards by 22 yards. 

44. It will probably be found advantageous to work on to the full rise of the seam, sluic¬ 
ing in the sand behind, on similar lines to those shewn on plan No. 2. The working face on 
plan No. 1, however, is shewn proceeding along the line of strike, in case any difficulty arises 
with the Indian labour in working to the rise. 

45. By this method the coal would be thought along the level roadways on to the cross 
roads marked A B on plan, and thence out to the main haulage road C D, which is driven at the 
level of the second lift from the floor, and would serve for the two bottom lifts of each panel 
as will be seen by section E F. 

46. The chief disadvantage of this method appears to be that it necessitates two separate 
operations to work out each lift of coal, i.e., driving bord roads and then extracting pillars. 

47. It is also necessary, with such a system, to provide that the pillars left should be of 
large size in the first working, and as regular as possible, as otherwise varying sizes of dams 
will be required, and it will be more difficult to apply the method in a systematic manner. 

48. It is evident that the ultimate benefits will be greater if it is decided to work each 
lift in one operation instead of two. It would materially lessen the cost of working, as a 
larger output would be obtained par working face. 

49. Plan No. 2 shews a scheme to operate in this manner. It would by this means be 
possible to work out the full height of each seam in succeeding lifts by a longwall method. 

60. These panels would be formed in the first place by driving “ levels " with very slight 
gradients falling towards the main inclined roads. These “ levels ” would be say 330 yards 
apart, protected both on the rise and dip sides by pillars of solid coal, each 80 yards wide. 

61. These “ levels ” would constitute the permanent haulage roads ofP the main dips. 
Two of these " levels ” would be required both on the rise and dip sides of the 
blocks of coal to be worked. Of these two “■ levels ” the lower, or first to be driven, would 
be at the level of the second lift from the floor of the seam, i.e., say 8 to 16 feet above ihe 
floor. The second level, which would not require to be kept so far ahead as the first, would be 
driven on the top of the seam.under the roof. 

62. On the rise side of ;{he pillar protecting the dip levels on the top side of the block, a 
subsidiary road would be driven and connected at certain points with the main’ level. On the 
side of the blocks, a road would be driven up in the solid in the bottom lift, and connected to 
the top level to enable the sluiced pipes to be laid down and to provide ventilation. 

53. Off this subsidiary level, the main longwall face would advance in the bottom lift to 
the full rise, with roadways, say 70 to 100 yards apart, and the coal could be either carried by 
hand or in tubs, level course, and jigged down the roads to the subsidiary level, and thence 
taken on to the main haulage level, or direct on to the main level. 

54. The water-stowing pipes would be brought down from the upper level, and led into 
the Working face as required, and the stowing carried on in this, way as the faces advanced. 

55. It wpuld be necessary to erect dams in the first place along the bottom subsidiary level 
and along the rise roadways in short lengths, but. those in the rise roadways could be removed 
when these roads had gone their full distance, and possibly also those along the level before 
filling in the subsidiary level and rise heading in the bottom lift. 

66. The sto'wing along the working face would, if necessary,’ be kept in place by brattice 
cloth, and would not necessita’te wooden dams. It is also possible that brattice cloth might 
be used on the sides of the rise roadways. 

67. The second operation would consist of driving a second subsidiary level on top of the 
first one, which would have been filled in, and comrecting it as itr the previous case with the 
main haulage level, which would be high enough up to allow of this being done. Thus the 
bottom ■ main haulage would be at a suitable level to deal with the two bottom lifts as shewn 
on the section G. H. The secoird lift would then be worked to the rise similarly to the bottopr 
haulage. 

58. When the main levels have gone their full distance off the main dips, the protecting 
pillars which have been made of such a size for economic working can be worked back from 
the far end and stowed. 

59. By the adoption of this latter system, the weight would rest back from the working face on 
the sand pack, and should render the working safer. The number of jigs would be few. it would 
also obviate having to erect fairly substantial dams along the working face when stowing, as 
would be necessitated if carrying the working face level coui^, which would require a good 
deal of timbering and handling. JBrattioe cloth would be sufficient to keep the sand in place 
along the working face, whilst stowing is proceeding. 

7 A 
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60. This latter method would entail a considerable departure from the present system of 
workings and may not be viewed favourably by a number of the colliery managers, but I 
consider it more advantageous than dividing the areas into pillars, and suggest that at any rate 
it should be kept in mind and made a basis when laying out the workings for sand-stowing. 
No doubt the dimensions of the panels may requii'e modification to suit local conditions. 

61. The methods of hydraulic packing in areas already-standing on pillars will require 
special consideration for each individual colliery, owing to the many different conditions 
existing at each, both as to character of roof, thickness of seams, dip of strata, condition of 
pillars, etc. 

62. It will probably, in the case of seams up to 16 feet thick and underlying a fair average 
roof, be possible to extract the pillars singly, or'perhaps up to three according to the roof, and 
fill up the empty spaces with sand before starting on adjoining pillars. 

63. In the case, however, of thick seams, when the roof has been standing for a length of 
time, I would suggest a method on the lines set *ut on plan No. 3 whereby the pillars would 
be extracted in batches of six, starling at the most distant and deepest workings in the mine. 

6-1. In order to obviate persons travelling along 1 he high galleries while the adjoining 
pillars ar^ being removed, a new road would be driven in the bottom of the seam next the 
floor, say, 8 feet nigh and 8 feet wide, bisecting pillars Nos. 6 and 2. The seam would be 
taken out in successive lifts of 8 to 10 feet starting at the bottom in pillars Nos. 1, 2 and 3, 
and sand filled in behind. The pipe would be brought along the level tramming road, with a 
branch down the new road through pillars Nos. 6 and 2, and the water drained off through the 
stopping at A, and subsequently when pillars Nos. 4, 5 and 6 were reached by a further 
stopping at fi. 

65. The whole of the bottom lift in the six pillars would be removed before starting on 
the second lift. As soon as the sand in this bottom lift has drained sufficiently, the next lift, 
can be started by driving another road 8 feet by 8 feet through pillars Nos. 5 and 2. 

66. Several areas such as described could be worked simultaneously in the same colliery. 

67. The foregoing schemes are set out more particularly as a basis on which hydraulis 
stowing may be carried on, but no doubt modifications, both as to sizes of panels and pillars, 
will be necessary to suit the varying conditions at the different collieries. 

68. The cost of sand-stowing at each mine in the Jharia and Raniganj fields apart from 
the royalty paid for the sand, will depend chiefly on the magnitude of the scale on which it is 
adopted. As an instance of this, it may be cited that, at two mines where the conditions were 
alike, viz., at the Kottowitz Colliery Company’s mines in Silesia, sand-stqwing at the Ferdinand 
Mine was on a small scale, and cost Sd. to M. per ton of coal, whilst at the Myslowitz Mine,* 
where it had been adopted throughout the workings, the cost was bd. per, ton. 

69. The cost of conveying sand to collieries near the river will naturally be somewhat less 
than to the collieries lying farther away. 

70. Considerable time would be required to go into detailed estimates of transporting the 
sand and packing underground, but the following approximate figures are given as a rough 
guide. 

71. Assuming opeiutions are on a large scale, the rough average costs might be expected 
to be somewhat as follows for collieries averaging, say, 5 miles from the source of supply. 

72. In collieries workiiig solid coal not cut into pillars, and allowing for saving in timber, 
pumping, supervision, haulage, etc., the cost of sand-stowing would be, say, 10 to 14 annas per 
ton of coal. 

73. In the case of extracting pillars already formed, 16 to 20 annas per ton o^ coal. 
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APPENDIX B. 


Interrogatories to Witnesses. 


luterroffatories to Colliery Superintendents and Managers, 


(1) What are jour mining ' qualiGcationa ? What ia your experienoe of mining in 
India or elsewhere ? 


(2) According to Mr. Treharne Rees’ recommendation, a controlling authority will be 
Pura. 18 of set up in the coalfields ; this authority-drill supervise existing and future leases, and ensure 
Mr. lices’ Re- all coal areas shall be worked to the best advantage. Give your opinion as to the advi-, 
sability of such an authority and, if advisable, how it should be constituted ? 


PnroB. 

22 . 


19 to suggested that, for stati.stical purposes and as a check on waste, ^all coal 

brought out of mines should be weighed at the colliery and an accurate account of it kept in 
the colliery books. Do you consider that this proposal is practicable ? Have you any 
objections to offer to it on this or other grounds? Would there be any difficulty about 
weighing coal brought up in baskets, and could the coal taken by the miners for their own 
use be included ? 


Para. 22. 

Faia 22. 

Para. 24. 

Parae. 41 and 
42. 

Paras. 41 aud 

da. 

Para. 47. 

Para. 61, 
Para. 66. 
Para. 66. 

Para. 67. 
Para. 71- 

Fara. 84. 

Paras. 85 to 
00 . 

Faraa. 86 -to 
00 . 

Paras. 01 to 
04. 

Paras. 92 and 
105. 


Paras. 96 to 
99. 


(4) Do you consider it practicable that each year’s working should be marked on the 
colliery plan in different colours, and that such plan should show accurately the size and 
shape of the pillars ? 

(5) Do you consider that, apart from a few surveyors employed by large companies, 
the surveyors in the coalfields generally are capable of putting correct levels to a common 
datum on plans ? 

(6) Have ypu ever, at any colliery at which pillars have been gut, calculated what the 
percentage of the coal lost was of the total coal in the seam ? If so, what was the percentage ? 

(7) Have you any experience of a lower scam being worked out under an upper seam 
which was left unworked owing to its relative inferiority, and of such upper seam being 
destroyed in consequence ? 

(8) Do you consider i( advisable that the controlling authority should have power to 
Insist that seams should be worked in vertical rotation? If sand-stowing were made 
compulsory, would this affect your answer ? 

(9) Mn Treharne Rees proposes that regular shifts should be worked at collieries. Do 
you consider this practicable or advisable ? In what way would you suggest that its universal 
introduction might be effected ? 

(10) What is your system*of recruiting labour? Can you suggest any improvement to 
increase the supply of labour ? 

(11) Do you consider that the provision of suitable plots for cultivation on the collieries 
would improve labour conditions ? 

(12) What is your opinion about the suggestion to form colliery settlements just off the 
coalfields, the labourora being brought iu by workmen’s trains or other mechanical transport ? 
Do you thiuk it feasible for colliery companies to combine to form such settlements? 

(13) Have you any system of training the different classes of labour employed at your 
collieries ? If so, describe it. 

(14) Mr. Rees suggests that collieries now using fuel in a wasteful manner should be 
compelled to take power from central generating stations. Do you consider that this is 
practicable or advisable ? Give your general views on the subject. 

(i 5) Have you made any experiments in mixing different seams at your colliery from the 
point of view of steam-raising or coking ? If so, -what were the results ? 

(16) Do you consider it practicable or advisable for colliery branches and sidings to be 
worked by colliery companies with railway company's wagons and colliery locomotives ? 

(17) If this were done, do you consider that much of the coal now required for support¬ 
ing branches or sidings could be removed without impairing the safety of the branches or 
sidings ? What further percentage of the total coal underlying the land required for the 
branches or sidings would be obtained compatible with safety ? 

(18) ■ Do you consider it practicable or advisable for a number of the existing sidings to 
be removed and coal hauled instead on the surface in colliery tubs to central loading depots ? 

(19) Would such concentration result in the reduction of the number of loading 
coolies required, especially if screening plants were installed at the centml loading depots ? 
Do you consider that such persons would consent to work underground if they lost their 
employment as loading coolies ? 

(20^ Do you consider that there has been a sufficient supply of railway wagons constantly 
available ior the transport of coal ? If not, give your views as io the effect of the insuffic¬ 
iency on waste of coal. 


Para. lOl. 

Para. 101 to 
104. 

Appx. Sec. 8. 

Para. 75. 
Para. 28. 

Para. 14. 


Para. 15. 

Para. 15. 

Para. 14. 

Para. 16. 

Para. 17. 

Para. 131. 

Para. IS. 


5S 

(21) If ooal on its arrival at the surface were immediately passed over screens into 
wagons, what benefit would be derived ? 

{2’2) Why have screening and sizing plants not been generally adopted in India ? 
Have you any remarks to make from this point of view as to the type of railway wagons 
snpplied to collieries ? 

(23) If the controlling authority were empowered to insist that pillars should only be 
got by a sand-stowing process, do you consider that this provision alone would diminish 
waste unless the controlling authority were also empowered to direct when such pillars 
sh luld be got ? 

(24) Do you consider that the introduction of such control would affect the output ? 

(25) If sand-stowing were made universal throughout the Jharia and Raniganj : fields, 
could a sufficient supply of sand be assured by a system of ropeways alone ? 

(26) At the colliery with which you are connected, in order to get the existing pillars by 
a sand-stowing process, how much sand approximately do you consider would have to be put 
nto the mine to obtain one ton of coal? 

(27) What do you consider would be the extra cost per ton of coal got from pillars by 
sand-stowing, if sand were delivered at your colliery free of cost? 

(28) What effect do you think sand-stowing would have on the life and productivity of 
your colliery ? 

(29) What do you consider would be the effect, asregai'ds the “come^^ of water in the 
collieries, of continuing the present system of breaking up the surface by goafing ? 

(30) What is your opinion as to the usefnlness of mechanical coal-outtei's in India ? 


Interrogatories to Landlords' Representatives. 

(1) What landlord do you represent ? What is the extent of his coal properties ? 
How long have you been in his service and in what capacity ? 

(2) What kinds of leases are given in your estate? Do any of'them give the 

landlord any power of supervision over the methods to be followed in extracting 
the coal ? If so, has this power ever been exercised, and how is it enforced if the lessee 
refuses to comply with the instructions so given ? Do the leases ever specify any jjaiticulai 
methods of worlcing, and, if so, what are the methods so specified ? . 

(8) What is the usual period of your leases ? Is renewal granted and, if so, for what 
period and on what terms ? 

(4) W^hat percentage roughly of the total quantity of land leased or sold is, do you 
think, worked by mine-owners who have obtained their holdings directly from yobr estate, 
and what approximate percentage is worked by mine-owners who are sub-lessees? 

(5) Is it a fact that the areas hitherto leased for coal mining purposes have not been 
arranged so as to conduce to the economical working of the property as a whole ? Do you 
know of any instances of such uneconomical working in your estate ? 

(6) Do you agree that very large areas of coal lands have been leased or sold in 
your estate, not so mnoh with a view to extracting the greatest amount of coal, but rather 
with the object of receiving as much as possible by way of salami or other ready money 
payment ? 

(7) Do you know personally of any instance in your estate or elsewhere in which coal 
has been won with a view to speedy profit, with the result that damage has thereby been 
done to other uhworked coal and loss caused to the landlord’s future interests. 

(8) Would you advise, in the interests of the landlord, that a limit should, in future, 
be placed on the minimum area which a landlord can lease out for coal-mining purposes ? 
If BO, what minimum would you suggest? 

(9) Would you object to expert advice (not paid for by the landlord) being available on 
the most advantageous methods of working? Would you object if such advice took the form 
of expert instruction from sortie controlling authority eeb up by the Legislature for the 
purpose, assuming that this tnay result in the landlord receiving less money at the time though 
he would receive ultimate benefit ? 

(10) Do you admit that, if clauses for working coal to the best advantage were.inserted 
in new leases only, it would not much affect the coalfields as a whole,, owing to the fact that 
most of the coal land has already been leased out or sold ? 

(11) In the case of land already leased or sold, have you any observations to make on 
the proposal that a controlling authority should step in and issue instructions to ensure the 
best methods of working the coal regardless of the terms of the lease 7 

(12) Would you object if such controlling authority were empowered {a) to supervise 
negotiations for leases, (6) to see that they include covenants for economical workidg, and 
(c) to iai^eot such working to eneute and, if ueoessaTy, -to enforce-due perfnrmanee of such 
terms? 
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Pan. 16. 


Paras. 19 to 
32. 


A(>pcudix— 
Sections 16 to 
20 . 


Paras. 57 to 
71. 


Para. 71. 


Paras. 67 and 
68 . 


Para. 67. 


Para. 67. 


.Para. 96. 


(13) Do you consider that leasing coal by mauza boundaries instead of in rec tangular 
blocks has been conducive to good economical mining ? 

(14) Do yon approve of Mr. Trebarne Rees^ recommendation that all coal raised should 
be weighed at the colliery ? Have you anything to urge for or against this ? 

(15) Have yon any other suggestions to offer, from the landlord's standpoint^ which 
would tend to the economical working of coal properties ? 

(16) It is proposed to adopt universally the practice of sand-stowing in mines, whereby 
the surface of the land will be kept intact and a larger proportion of the coal seams be 
recovered. Have you anything to urge why sand from the rivers for this purpose should not 
be given, by your estate to the collieries free of all charge ? 


Interrogatories regarding Electrical Development. 

(1) What are your qualifications as an electrical engineer and what experience have 
you had of electrical work in India ? 

(2) Will you state the general provisions attached to electrical licenses in India ? In 

particular, are the amounts to be charged to users and the profits to be made by licensees 
specified in the licenses ? Is there any guarantee by Government against a licensee’s failure 
to make a profit ? / 

(8) Mr. Treharne Rees has advocated the general use of electricity and the erection of 
central generating stations in the Raniganj and Jharia coalfields. He has also recommended 
that " control should be exercised over the prices charged for the electric current, which 
should not be allowed to make a profit over and above a figure sufficient to pay a proper 
interest on the capital expenditure, depreciation, and upkeep of the plant, after paying the 
working expenses ” What is your opinion of this and, if you consider it advisable, what in 
your opinion would be “ a proper interest” in the terms of Mr. Rees’ proposal? What rate 
per unit would probably have to be charged to mine-owners ? 

(4) Mr. Rees considers that mine-owners who are using fuel wastefully for steam-raising 
should be compelled to take electricity from the central generating itations. What is your 
opinion of this ? How could it be applied in the case of small mine-owners who have little 
or no capital ? 

^5) If you have sufficient knowledge of the localities, can yon say how many generating 
/ stations will be required {a) in the Raniganj and (6) in the Jbaria coalfields, in order to make 
the use of electricity practically universal having regard to the possible future development 
of these coalfields ? 

(6) Mr. Rees has recommended that, as far as possible, generating stations should be 
worked in conjunction with batteries of by-product coke ovens to which coal would be 
brought from the various collieries. What is your opinion of this proposal ? Could it be 
carried out by limited companies ? 

(7) Mr. Rees is of opinion that such ovens should be of the regenerative type so that 
the gases might bo used for the purpose of raising steam to drive turbo-generators. Do you 
ngree with this suggestion from the point of tiew of steam-raising ? Do you think it would 
be more economical to use the gases in gas engines than for generating steam under 
boilers ? 

(8) Mr. Rees considers that, with the erection of these central power stations, there 
should bo additional power available for conve^dng coal over the surface to central loading 
depdts and for electrifying the railway branches and sidings in the coalfields. What is your 
opinion as to the advisability and piMcticability of uging electric power for these purposes ? 


Interrogatories regarding Railway QneHiens. 

(1) In paragraphs 85 to 90 of his report, Mr. Treharne Rees suggests that some, at 
any rate, of the colliery branches and sidings should be Worked by the colliery companies, 
apparently .with railway wagons and colliery locomotives. He considers that, if this wore done, 
colliery owners would be responsible for, and would make their own arrangements for, tlie 
support of such sidings, and this would probably mean that less coal would be left for support. 
What is your opinion as to the practicability and advisability of this from the point of view 
(1) of capital expenditure on sidings where traflSc is handed over, (2) of recurring expenditure, 
and (3j of any other considerations that may occur to you ? 

(2) In paragraphs 91 to 94, and also in paragraph 105, Mr. Rees recommends the relin¬ 
quishment of several of the existing sidings and the suiface haulage of coal in colliery tubs to 
central loading depots. In recommending this, Mr. Rees assumes that such central depots 
would be fitted with screens over which the coal would be loaded into wagons without dajay, 
thus obviating the necessity for stocking coal. Your views on this project are requested. 

(3) Please give your vjews on the suggestion of Mr. Rees in paragraph 95 that railway 
I>r»nche8 and sidings in thic coalfields should be electrified, if central generating stations are 
established for the purpose of supplying power to collieries. 
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(4) In .paragraphs 96 to 104, Mr. Rees emphaticallv draws attention to the waste caused 
by the insufficient sup^y of wagons constantly available for transportation of coal neoessita- 
tingth.e stocking of coal, often for long periods, and preventing the general introduction of 
screening and sizing plants over which coal could be loaded into wagons without delay ; be 
also points out that the type of wagon now supplied is frequently unsuitable j be further 
emphasises that wagons for coal trafiic should be standardised, and that, for shorter runs, 
covered wagons should be eliminated. Can yon say what, in your opinion, should be done to 
remove these defects and causes of waste ? 

(5) What is your opinion of Mr. Bees' suggestion in paragraph 103 that, when covered 

wagons are necessary, they should be so constructed that the roofs can be temporarily re¬ 
moved so as to allow of the wagons being loaded under screens? If you consider thisf im¬ 
practicable, can you offer any other suggestion which would facilitate loading under screening 
plants ? • 

(6) In paragraph 40 of Mr. Rees’ report, it is proposed, in order to prevent the great 
waste of coal in working by present methods, to introduce the system of sand-stowing in mines. 
This will probably require a supply of one million tons of sand per month distributed to such 
collieries in the Raniganj and Jharia fields as may require the sand from time to time. It is 
considered ihat ropeways will not he able to supply more than a small portion of this sand and 
that the greater part of it will have to be deliver^ to the collieries by railway. Mr. Rees 
recommends that special wagons, of a eapacily of 40 tons, should be used for this purpose. 
What is your opinion of this ? In any case, it is recognised that some years must elapse before 
the necessary amount of such wagons can be obtained. Can you state how a regular supply of 
sand could be maintained ? 

(7) The adoption of the sand-stowing system will necessitate the depletion of the sand in 
the rivers on a very large scale. Will this affect prejmlicially the railway bridges over the 
rivers ? If so, can you suggest any means of countemcting this prejudicial effect ? 

(8) Has your railway been approached by any mine-ownci s on the subject of conveyance 
of sand from the rivers to the collieries by railway ? If so, can yon let the Committee 
know the result of such negotiations, the quantities of sand being conveyed or projX)8ed to be 
conveyed, and the freight charged ? 


Interrogatoriei to Intpectors of Mines, 

(1) It is proposed, in pai-agraph IH of Mr. Rees’ report, to set up a technical authority 
which would control the working of coal. Such authority would have power to arrange fbr 
clauses in new leases to prevent wasteful methods of working, and to interfei-e, with the same 
object, in the case of mines already leased. It would also have power to compel mine-owners 
to get their pillars and to call upon them to do so by a sand-stowing process if necessary. It 
would arrange for the supply^of sand to .such collieries. It would also have power to compel 
mine-owners to take electric power'from central generatirtg stations. It would also be an 
important part of its duties to consider figures of cost and of compensation from a central 
fund, which latter it would administer. i)o yon consider— 

(a) That this work could be done by the existing department of mines, if the necessary 
addition^ were made to the staff ? 

(4) If a new department were created, that such department and the present Depart¬ 
ment of M ines could be worked sepaia.tely under one technical chief ? 

(c) If a new department were created, that it could deal with the question of support¬ 
ing railways now undertaken by the Department of Mines ? 

PsrBB. 41«nd (2) Do yon consider that much damage has been done in the Raniganj ancj .) haria coal- 

fields by the working of a lower seam to the destruction or damage of an upper seam ? Have 
you any remedy to suggest for this ? 


Interrogatories to Mr. IE, S. Tarlton. 

Appendix— (I) Committee understands that you have miwle a special study of aerial ropeways, and 

Se&ni 7 and that you gave evidence before the Industrial Commission on the comparative capacities and 
8" usefulness of such ropeways as compared with sidings in the coalfields. It is considered that 

the universal adoption of sand-stowing may necessitate a monthly supply of one million tons of 
sand distributed to various collieries in the Raniganj and Jharia coalfields. To what extent do 
you consider that such a quantity could be dealt with by ropeways ? Can you point out any 
advantages in using ropeways for this purpose instead of conveying the sand to the collieries 
bv rail along the existing branches and sidings ? If so, can you describe in any detail how 
such ropeways should be arranged, and by what agency they should be erected and maintained, 
having regard to the fact that it is proposed that the cost of conveying sand to the collieries 
sbmila come from a central fund, and that each individual colliery where the adoption of sand¬ 
stowing is required should have the sand delivered free of charge ? 

(2) In your evidence before the Industrial Commission, you argued that, by the adoption 
on a considerable scale of ropeways in the coalfields, several of the existing branches and 


Faraf.91to 
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sidings could be relinquished. Mr. Treharnc Rees, in paragraphs 91 to 94 of his report, has 
also argued the advantages to be gained by abolisliing some of the existing branches and 
sidings. Do you consider that any scheme could be made available whereby ropeways could 
serve the double purpose of conveying coal from the pit-mouth and sand to the pit-mouth ? 

(3j M’e understand your firm has constructed several ropeways that are now in use. 
Please give details as to their design, carrying capacity, capital cost, recurring expenditure and 
utility. 


APPENDIX C. 


3tatement of Interrogatories issued and Witnesses examined. 
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APPENDIX D. 


Evidence of Witnesses. 


Index to Enidence. 


Serial No. 


Name of Witneae. 


Natare of 
evidence. 


Firm or Appolntinent. 


Page. 
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Colliery Superintendents and Managers. 


Adamaon, Thomas 

Written 

Messrs, Anderson, Wright & Co. . 

Argyle, J. B. 

Written and Oral 

„ Turner, Morrison & Co. . 

Banerjee, W. C. , 

Bo. 

„ Banerjee & Co. 

Barrowinan, R. . • . 
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COLLIERY SUPERINTENDENTS AND MANAGERS. 


Written Evidence of Mr. J. B. Argyle, General Manager of the Lodna Colliery 
Company, Ltd. (Jharia), nominated by the Indian Mining Association. 

Question 1. —I was an articled pupil to a mining engineer in England for five years. I 
hold a first class English colliery manager's certificate. I have had six years' 
experience of colliery management in India. I was superintendent of a colliery in America for 
two and-a-half years, and have been general manager of the Lodna Colliery Company 
for one year. 

Question 2, —I am not in favour of Government control of collieries; it has not been a 
success in England, and I do not think it would be a success in India. If some form of control 
is necessary, the powers should be limited to general principles and should not extend to the actual 
working of the collieries. The controlling authority might have the j]Ower to supervise future 
, leases, and thereby ari'ange, for better boundary lines, surface acquisition facilities, and titles. The 
authority should be constituted of men representing the legal, mining, and civil engineering 
professions,' 

Question 3. —It is quite practicable for all coal brought out of mines to be weighed where 
the output is from shafts or confined to one or two inclines, but, at collieries worked by a number 
of inclines, it would be expensive to do this. If the coal and slack could be loaded into wagons as 
soon as it is brought out of the mine, there should not be any necessity to weigh the tubs since the 
miners ore all paid by the tub and not by the weight. Regarding the coal taken away by the 
miners, this is difficult to check, as it is impossible to weigh all the small quantities brought out by 
them. The slack used for power purposes could be weighed, if necessary, when taken to the 
boilers. If miners were not allowed to take the coal out in baskets they would steal the coal from 
the stock heaps or wagons. However it might be arraugerl for a certain amount i>f coal to be pro¬ 
vided for them. 

Question 4, —Yes. 

Question 5, —Yes. 

'Question 6. —Only on a very small scale and in a section of a mine where goafing was being 
carried on near the surface under a bad roof. 

Total quantity extracted from eight pillars, which I calculate contained about 4,4O0 tons, was 
2,490 tons or an average of 56.i per cent.; about 50 per cent, had been got from the galleries, 
making a total of 71 j per cent, of the seam won. 

Questio?i 7. —No. 

Question 8. —I do not consider it advisable for the controlling authority to have power to insist 
that a seam left unworked owing to its relative inferiority should he worked in vertical rotation. 
It is a question of whether the colliery could afford it or not. If sand-stowing were adopted 
and properly carrie<l out, the extraction of a seam below another should not render the upper 
seam unworkable. 

Question 0. —I do not consider it practicable to work in regular shifts in India owing to the 
labour conditions. It might he made compulsory by law to work iu regular shifts, but this would 
be difficult to regulate. 

Question 10. —The system we adopt at all our collieries is to let out sections of the collieries to 
raising contractors, who employ their own recruiters for going into the villages to obtain miners. 
An improvement might be made by restricting the recruiting of labour from the neighbourhood 
of the collieries for tea gardens^ The number of persons annually taken from Chota Nagpur to 
Assam must be very large, and a great number of these might be brought to the coalfields if th o 
agricultural nature of the work on the tea gardens were not more attractive to them. The tea 
gardens could recruit their labour from districts where miners are not obtainable. Improved 
conditions for labour at the collieries may have some effect in increasing the supply of labour. 
A better system of recruiting from greater distances might be adopted on the same lines as 
that followed by the tea gardens. 

Question 11. —Provision of land for cultivation on collieries would to some extent improve 
labour conditions, but at some collieries there is no land to give the miners, and at others the 
land is difficult to procure. I believe, however, that it has been proved that miners do not work 
much better when land is available at the colliery, than when their homes are some distance away ; 
only very few miners can be induced to give up their original homes. 

Question 12. —I do not think it would be practicable to have colliery settlements off the 
coalfields ; there are not sufficient suitable sites near to existing ‘railways. I do not think it 
feasible for colliery companies to combine to form such settlements. 

8 A 
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(Question 13. —No. Any efforts we have made in this direction have not met with success. 

Question 14 .—Taking into account the fact that there is a poor demanil for slack, and no 
provision of wagons for its transport if sales could be obtained, there are veryi few collieries 
in the Jharia coalfield that cannot burn slack in their boilers for their power' cheaper than they 
could buy power from a central power station. 

Question 15. —No. 

Question 75—Only in a few instances where ’ the sidings occupy considerable space and 
are situated at some distance from the main line. 

Question 77.—In some cases, about 20 per cent, more might be worked, where the workings 
are restricted to only ^ to ^ the full height of^thc seam, but where the pillars stand well when 
the full thickness of the coal is t^teu out in the galleries. 

Question 18.— It is practicable, but only in a few cases advisable, for sidings to be reduced. 
In large collieries it would be impossible to liiid adequate stccking accommodation within range 
of only one or two sidings. Long haulages on the surface are nut successful in this country, 
partly owing to the length of time the tubs are kept above ground under this system, and partly 
on account of the irregular times at which winding and hauling takes jdace. I have known a case 
where the siding was brought into the middle of a colliery to do away with surface haulage. 

Question 10 .—If screening plants were installed and an adequate supply of wagons 
maintained, the number of loading coolies would certainly be reduced. Only very few of the 
loading coolies could be induced to work underground and still fewer as miners. They would 
probably go to the tea gardens or take up some other kind of surface employment. 

Question 20 .—There has not been a sufficient supply of railway wagons constantly 
available for the transport of coal. The effect of the shortage of wagons has been to prevent 
colliery companies adopting moderntippler arrangements at the loading wharfs. It has 
frequently compelled -the collieries to carry largo stocks of coal which have been exposed to the sun, 
wind and rain for considerable periods, the coal thereby losing largely in tonnage, caloritic value 
and appearance. 

Question S7.—The benefits derived by sci’ccning the coal would be to reduce waste and 
to enable coal to be loaded better and more economically. 

Question 22 .—The shortage of wagons and consequent irregular supply is largely responsible 
for the absence of screening and sizing plants in India. The condition of the coal trade is also 
responsible to a certain extent, because almost all coal consumers in this country require what is 
cal^ "steam coal,'' consisting of both large and small coal mixed, but with all the dust and line 
coal taken out. If consumers studied the fuel question more carefully, it is possible a demand 
might arise for sized coal, such as nut or pea coal. 

A third influence on the question is that of cost. Screening plants are costly, and it is 
difficult to see where they could be very profitably used under the present conditions particularly as 
they may lie idle for a large period of the year. There are too many wagons of a typo unsuitable 
for coal traffic supplied at the collieries. Covered wagons of large size constructed for jute or 
cotton are very unsuitable for loading coal. Covered wagons are very inconvenient for 
loading where screening plants are installed, but this is not an insurmountable difficulty. Covered 
wagons are loaded with coal in America, but special mechanical contrivances ai-e necessary to 
do this. 

Question 23 .—If the controlling authority were empowered to insist that pillars should be 
got by a sand-stowing process, I have no doubt that waste would be diminished, without giving 
the authority power to direct when the pillars should be got. 

Question 24, —Yes. 

Question 25. —No. 

Question 26 .—In the dip workings, where better conditions prevail than those to the rise, 
about 2‘4 tons «f sand to one ton of coal. In the rise workings, from 2'5 tons to -3 tons of sand to 
one ton of coal. At Chasnalla, in a seam f>0 feet thick, where the percentage worked is only 16 to 
20 per cent., it will require 1’75 to 2 tons of sand to 1 ton of coal. 

Question 27 .—About 10 annas 6 pies per ton of coal. 

Question 28. —Sand-stowing, if it could be adopted economically, would undoubtedly prolong the 
life and productivity of all my collieries, because by such means we could extract a larger proportion 
of coal than is possible by simply taking out the pillars and allowing the roof to fall. Moreover, 
the surface would not be damaged, and buildings w Inch would otherwise be destroyed, or have to 
be removed, would not be disturbed. 

V.uesfion 29 .— At Lodna. there are some lavee areas where it would he imnnssible brsnI- 
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(luedion 30 .—Mechanical coal-euttcrs should prove to be of great use in India, chiefly 
for opening' out new collieries mure rapidly by cutting the headings. Coal-cutting macliines mig'lit 
also be used foi' coal-getting, and, if sand-stowing wore adopted, their use might even be 
extended to the extraction of the pillars. 


Oral Evidence. 

Question 3 .—I am not in favour of any controlling authority. I think that stoppage 
of the present waste is essential, but 1 have not thought out any alternative to the proposed 
controlling authority. I suggest a legal member to consider leases mainly. If the controlling 
authority were merely to control (1) the size of pillars, (’2) when the pillars should be got or 
an area left furtlier unworked, and (!3) sand-stowing, such an authority would be unobjectionable, 
and men like the present Inspectors of Mines would be suitable. Both the new department and 
the present Department of Mines should be under one technical head. He might have 
executive authority with a representative advisory V)oard to assist him. I would accept such a 
system and think it would work well. There should, however, be some provision for appeals, say 
before a tribunal, but appeals should he limited and only allowed on some scale of importance. 
Legal advice would be taken by the tribunal when required. 

We have had difficulty with one lease as the amount of the surface land we could acquire was 
limited. This might have been provided for originally, but probablyihc property was wanted 
and the terms were "accepted although not favourable. It would be a good thing if colliery require¬ 
ments were declared to be a " public purpose ” under the Land Acquisition Act, but 1 think 
future leases should also bo supervised. I do not see that this would involve any greater interfer¬ 
ence with private rights than the proposal to iutei-fere with the right of working coal as one 
pleases. 

Question 8 .—The controlling authority might he allowed discretion as regards rotation, but it 
will he dangerous. 

Question 9 .—I consider shifts impracticable owing to their effect on the labour. I agree to 
regular shifts in principle, and I think it might be possible to lay down hours at which shifts 
would end and require all miners to he out of the mine by then. The miners might gradually 
adopt his work to suit these hours, hut the system would have to be universal and compulsory. 

Question 19 .—My reply about loading coolies declining to work underground is based on 
experience. 

Question 20 .—I agree that wagons might he much belter utilised. It is a matter for organi¬ 
sation by the railways. I recommend open wagons for coal. Thefts would not occur if transport 
were expeditious. I think that wagons with removeable tops would have to be much better 
handled than at present. 

Question 23 .—I agree that collaj)ses and losses occur owing to the small size of the pillars rela¬ 
tively to the area worked. This is a big cause of waste. I would not agree to interference and 
instruction as to the time of getting pillars unless theie wore adequate safeguards as regards appeal. 
The appeal might he made to the tribunal mentioned in my answer to Question 2. The members 
of that tribunal should be appointed for fixed periods and meet as required. 

General .—I have exj)erience in working dee^ seams. Up to a depth, say of 700 or 800 
feet, saiid-stovving will be necessary to prevent damage to the surface. At a thousand feet, sand¬ 
stowing might not be necessary as the surface would be very little affected under ordinary 
conditions. 


Written Evidence of Mr. W. C. Banerjee of Messrs. Banerjee & Co., nominated 

by the Indian Mining Association. 

Question 1 .—I have got no mining qualifications in the way of any diploma. I have been 
a colliery proprietor since 181/8, and am owner of a dozen collieries, and managing and selling agent 
for several others, whereby I have acquired some experience of mining in India. 

Question 2 .—In my experience, I have found different managers holding different views 
or adopting different methods of working for one and the same mine. The opinion of experts also 
differed, fl’he controlling authority, if set up, should not, therefore, be an individual, but 
should he formed of a committee of mining experts, so that their joint opinion wcrtjd be of 
some value to the trade. This committee, if formed, should be an advising authority aBd not 
a controlling authority vested with absolute power. Iti§ regarded with fear that, if such authority ia 
vested with the power of a controlling authority, it would interfere with the rights of individuals 
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i.e., the landlords will not be free to let out land to anybody and everybody. It will impose 
hai'dsbi}) on him that bis tenants must be seleeled by this controlling authority, who would dictate 
certain terms of development. It will also interfere with the free rights of investors in laying 
out their capital. Of course, if it is an advisory body, the capitalist may take into consideration 
the advice of the advisory committee, and, if it appeals to him or to his mining experts, he jvill 
adopt the method of working. But, if the proposed authority is a controlling body, it will press 
the capitalist to adopt its mode or method of working and laying out the working of the land. I 
may explain this more fully by a concrete example. A capitalist will naturally like to work a colliery 
from the rise by iaelines or shallow pits with inochanieal and |team power, but this controlling 
body will ask that the property should or would be better worked from the dip with two deep 
pits sunk, electric plant fitted up, cte. In this case, if the funds of the capitalist do not permit, 
he will bo debarred from working the property, and must make room for a capitalist with larger 
capital. Ill ease a controlling body is set up, tlie landlords will be mere puppets in its hands, and 
investors will be handicapped by the controlling authority, who may reject any person or syndicate, 
saying that, in its opinion, he or they arc not fit people to work a mine. The landlord will get 
the same amount of royalty, if the jnoperty is worked by a small or a big capitalist, but he will 
have to wait to let out his laud, until he finds a lessee with capital required for the working of the 
plot on the terms of the controlling authority. As the interests of the landlord and the 
capitalist are identical, namely, to get out as much coal us possible out of a plot of land, control 
is not necessary in this direction. 

In most of the existing leases, there is a geiieral clause that the mine should be worked 
in the best method possible by driving inclines, pits, etc. It is also stated in such documents 
that any person authorised by the landlords may inspect the mine at any time, giving due 
notice to the lessors or their representatives at the collieries. Inspections are made by landlords'’ 
men from time to time to make or check working plans of collieries. If the covenants of such 
documents are enforced by the controlling authority, it will be a great hardship to the existing 
lessees. I mean to say that the controlling authority may, taking': advantage of the general 
clause “ mine to be worked in a proper and skilful muuner, ’’ point out to the landlords that, 
in its opinion, this has not been done, and, on their behalf, act and put pressure upon their 
tenants, stating that the existing mines have not been, in their opinion, properly laid out to the best 
advantage, and are not being properly worked. The landlord, taking advantage of the opinion of 
the controlling authority, may coerce his tenants to pay compensation, and this may lead to lots of 
unnecessary and vexatious litigation. So objections should bo taken by all companies in respect 
of any supervising control over existing leases. If a controlling or advising authority is decided 
upon, it should be formed of the representatives of the interested and affected parties by election 
and be composed of— 

(1) Kopresentatives of the two railways concerned,— viz., Colliery Superintendent, East 

Indian Railway, and Mining Engineer, Bengal Nagpur Railway. 

(2) Two European colliery managers or agents of the two coalfields (Jhaiia and Ranigaiij, 

including Disherghur). 

(3) Two Indian colliery managers of the two fields. 

(4) Two representatives of the landlords of the two coalfields. 

(5) One Goverument official, i.e., Chief luspector of Mines or any olfieer to be appointed 

for this purpose. 

Question 3 .—It is quite impracticable in India to weigh all coal raised either in buckets or tubs. 
It would bo practicable if the mines were only worked by raachineiy, and if coal were loaded into 
wagons as raised. Weights of coal tubs have been kept at Apear's Charanpur Colliery, but it has 
not shown any advantage in cheeking waste. lt;will mean delay in the return of tubs and less raisings. 
There would be lots of difficulty in weighing coal raised by baskets. It will interfere with the 
output. It will mean employment of lots of scales and lots of men to supervise the weight, and 
there will be lots of jobbery. In a word, it will simply increase the cost of coal to no purpose. 
It will not serve the statistical purpose a bit better tlian at prosent. It is quite impracticable 
to keep a check on coal taken by miners or other employes.by weighing it. Miners geueially come 
out with a basketful on their heads for their own eonsumptioji and for sale of the saving 
made. The surface labour take away their requirements from the heaps. It will entail lots of 
trouble to welgii these. So, for the purposes of statistics, the wcigli-out is not worth the trouble. 
It will not servo any useful purpose to the colliery owner, rather it will bring moie difficulties 
and jobbery amongst the overmen. A miner will claim more money for fictitious raisings. Now 
the raisings of a colliery do not include coal used on the colliery for any purpose whatsoever. How 
weighment can serve as a cheek on waste is not understood. Then again, whatever coal is taken 
away by the miners is not a wastage, but is useful for the purpose for which it is intended. The 
miners either use or sell, so it does not come under wastage in the true sense. Of course, it is 
a loss torthe owners, but is an additional remuneration to the miners, for which the owners do not 
pay. Tf there is any interference with the coal taken by the miners, then there will be labour 
trouble and discontent. Lastly, royalties are paid on despatches, so the landlord are not afEected 
if all coal raised and consumed at the colliery is not weighed. 
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Question 4. —It is to some extent practicable to show each year’s working in the colliery plan in 
different colours—the portion of the mine worked at different periods —with the size and shape of the 
pillars, as originalh/ worked. But as pillars are robbed, it is impi'acticable to keep plans up to date, 
showing accurately their sizes and shapes. To fix responsibility, in case of change of managers or 
contractors, I generally have a survey made and a plan prepared, showing accurately the sizes and 
shapes of pillars, and get these plans signed both by the old and the new managers and contractors, so 
that the successor cannot say that pillar-robbing was made in his predecessor’s time. Lots of coal 
is lost by pillar robbing, and the sizes of pillars are even r^uced to nooks. At the time 
of extraction of pillars, these small-sized and irregular pillars cannot bear the weight and are 
crushed and coal is lost. I spoke at the Mining Association about taking this matter up, but it did 
not probably appeal to its members, because they were to a certain extent to be blamed for putting 
undue pressure upon their managers to complete important orders with limited facilities at the 
mines. The managers get a certain commission per ton on raisings. The contractors to make 
more raisings, and the miners to get easy coal, rob the pillars. Surveyors too, to make money 
from the contractors, keep their eyes shut. So, for trying to earn money quickly, the poor owner 
or owners (be he an individual or a company) is the loser in the long run, and it is beyond their 
control becatise this malpractice is, in my opinion, universal. There should be a law penalising 
pillar-robbing, so that a check to a cei tain extent may be put on it, and the companies or the 
owners may be saved from the hands of all these self-interested persons, and loss or wastage of coal 
be also saved. 

Question 6.—My answer is in the affirmative, because, even in small collieries where their 
surveyors cannot, they are now-a-days employing two sui-veyors—one on small pay doing the dail)’ 
work of several small groups of collieries, and another or better man of European collieries to check 
their plans, etc., and, under their directions, everything required by law can he done. Moreover 
the managers holding competency certificates are also qualified surveyors, so when they check the 
plans, they can arrange to keep correct levels to a common datum on snch plans. 

Question G. —Pillars arc now being extracted at my Poniati and Baraboni Collieries. My 
experience is that the percentage of loss in the extraction of pillars depends most upon thei* size. 
If they are of proper size and thickness, then the percentage of loss is small—10 to 15 at the 
most. But, if the thickness of the seam is grcjit or the size of pillar.s irregular and small, 
then tlie loss is considerably more, because coal in these irregular pillars is crushed and cannA. 
be extracted. Tlien again, some coal has to be kept in the roof to make it safe. Thus, coal is 
lost to a certain extent in pillar extraction by the ordinary method. 

Question 7. —Yes. Some people, in their anxiety to win a better class of coal, did not work 
the upper seams. A glaring example of this is in the East Indian Kailway Kurhurbari Collie¬ 
ries', where Bhadra and two other upper seams have been left out, although they are being 
worked by the Bengal Giridih Coal Company at a profit. Then again, to avoid complaints 
of mixing, vis., good and relative inferior coal being mixed by being raised from the same pit and 
thrown on the same surface, such top seam workings wore left out. Top seams in sucli collieries have 
been even partially destroyed by pillar extraction of the bottom seam. 

Question 8. —The advising authority should insist on the working of the seams simultaneously 
(not in rotation), provided they are workable at a profit. The upper workings should be in advance 
so that they could be finished before the pillars in the bottom section are started; out of the 
two outlets,' in one, top seam coal is to bo raised, and in the other, bottom .seam coal. If the seams 
arc thin, of 8 or 4 feet in thickness, and the quality of coal is very inferior, or there bo a natural 
steep gradient, kutcha roof or other natTiral interference in working, the controlling authority 
should not insist that seams should be worked in vertical rotation, even if sand-stowing were made 
compulsory. The working of such seams should be allowed to be left out. If sand-stowing were 
made compulsoiy, then rotation is not necessary, nor is it necessary if the upper and lowqr seams 
are more than 300 feet apart and the thickness of the lower scam is not great, e.g., 8 to 10 feet, 
and is at a great depth, when the subsidence on the surface is practically nothing. 

Question 9.—1 am doubtful about the greater practicability of working mines by regular shifts 
with the present labour conditions of the country, than by the usual two shifts we have now, vis., miners 
working alternately according to their will during day or night; we can keep a time-keeper to recoid 
the hour of a miner going down and coming out of the mine. It will be a difficult problem to make 
him work 6 hours according to the labour hours fixed by the Washington Conference. A miner goes 
to work at hi.s sweet will at any hour of the day. It is quite impossible even to force a miner to 
come out of a mine at a certain hour. A miner will not come out of a mine unless and until he 
cuts a certain number of tubs, which, in liis opinion, is his proper earning for the day. He will not, 
like jute mill or factory labour, go into or come out of the mines as the whistle goes at fixed hours. 
Even if a law were made fixing certain working hours, it will take some time to make the miner 
follow the same rigidly. Then also, this work by shifts may he possible with settled miners Avitbin 
collieries (by making them gradually accustomed to it), but not with outside mineT-s from 
neighbouring villages, because they generally come after doing their domestip work and, during 
cultivation and harvesting season, their work: in the fields. Then again, there are difficulties .'ibout 
distribution of tubs, due to coal being put into stock for non-supply of wagons. 

Question 10. —We have recruiters and uuderthem certain miner sirdars. We send these men 
iuto the districts. We pay travelling expenses and advances to the miners and bring them. 
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They know certain people as miners and coolies and biing them. We do not bring all the coolies 
and teach them coahcntting. So there is want of skilled labour. These sirdars bring with them 
their relatives, acquaintances and co-villagers, and employ them in surface or underground work 
according to their abilities. We do not recruit all the year round j so more coolies are being taken 
away by the tea-planters who have more labour than they can employ (as appeared from the 
annual speech of the Chairman at the last Dooars Tea Gardens Association’s Annual Meeting). 
We should bring all men available from Singhbhum, Kolhan, Lohardaga, Hazaiibagh, Jarntara and 
Madhupur districts, and offer some reminieration to the sirdars and miners that, for every cooly they 
teach and turn out as coal-cutter, they will be paid a ceiiain suin of money in addition to what 
we pay them, namely, certain wages and certain commission per tub of coal raised by their gang 
of coolies. 

With regard to paragraph 54 of Mr. Bees' report, we do, in my opinion, provide better living 
accommodation for the miners than they enjoy at their native villages. Bather Sonthal miners and 
certain people do not like to live in pucca coolie lines on account of their superstitions of ghosts, 
etc. They prefer that new rooms with straw should be made for them at a site in the colliery 
selected by them. 

To increase the suppW of labour, legislation should be passed that no labour from the Chota 
Nagpur Division [i.e., Manbhum, Hnzaribagh, Singhbhum, Banchi, Giridih, Palamau and Sonthal 
Parganas) should bo allowed to be recruited save and except for colliery purposes. 

Qnedion 11 .—We all know that provision of suitable plots for cultivation on the collieries 
by the miners would attract labour and make them what is called “settled labour" of the 
'colliery. As it is quite impracticable to provide suitable plots for cultivation in the collieries, most 
of the collieries pay rent for miners to pmvide them with cultivated lands at a distance or even 
at their own villages under the coolies' zamindai-s. It is difficult to say whether this would improve 
labour conditions, because some of the big coal companies have their own zamindaris, where 
labour is settled, but these people cannot be forced to work at any mine. They will work at a place 
where they will take a fancy. Nothing can force them to go to any other mine under the same 
management. If legislation is passed restricting recruits from a cei’tain area, the qirostion of 
providing cultivated land or of making a mine .settlement will not arise. 

Quextion 18 .—Practically we draw our miners from a certain settled area lived in by the 
miners and coolies mentioned before. Now we get lots of difficulties in even getting our miners to 
coiuo out of their huts to work within our colliciy limits at a certain hour of day and night. 
I do not think that these people will come of their own accord, like other labourers in a workman's 
train at a certain hour. Even now-a-days there is lighting between one company or contractor for 
vobhina the labour of his neighbour, and the combination of a labour bureau will not bo success¬ 
ful in this country. The result will be that miners will live in good huts in mine settlements and 
work in other collieries, as some of the settled minors are now doing. There will be more shoit- 
age of labour if labour has to be bionght fiom a mine settlement. There have been big combina¬ 
tions of several coal companies anti it will be interesting to watch how coolies under the same 
management are diverted to work at their different collieries. Moreover, if sand packing is made 
compulsory and there is no surface shrinkage, then the question of colliery settlement outside the 
coalfields does not crop up. 

Question 13 .—Generally speaking, there is a system of training different classes of labour in 
a colliery. To keep two strings to our bow, we train sets of men as firemen of boilers and of pumps 
and baling khalasis. The miners put their relatives at first for sniface work, then they take 
them to underground work and employ them to work as calTiers. Wlien they are accustomed to live 
in galleries, they are given (loor-cuttiug and are gradually put in gallciies to work coal. We do 
not actually train miners nor teach them how to use picks and cut coal, .so that they can with the 
same amount of labour cut more coal. 

Question 14 .—In the first instance I do not agree with Mr. Bees' statement in para¬ 
graph 71 that some collieries arc now using fuel in a wasteful manner. Secondly, it will be 
impracticable for some time to provide electrical power from central generating stations to all 
collieries. Then again, why .should a colliery owicr be uompelled to take electric power when 
ho can manage tlic requisite power with steam by bmning slack coal, which is practically of 
no value to him, .and so unnecessarily increase his cost of raising by paying so muen per unit for 
the current consumed. Compulsion is not admissible even if. it is practicable to provide power 
from central generating station. The generating powers mhst be in duplicate, so that if one fails 
by accident, the power may bo had immediately from tlio other, otherwise there will be disastrous 
effects to certain groups of eolliorics using the power from such a station, more disastrous than 
the failure of pumps or engines for insufficiency of steam. Only for deep mining, say below 300 
feet, should electric power be employed, or in a mine whore there is water trouble and ordinary 
steam pumps cannot deal with the water. But it should not be enforced in other collieries. 

Question 15 .—As a consumer of coal, and as supplier of several mills and steamers, I have 
tried the mixing of different seams from the point of view of steam-raising. With my own 
Paridpiir coal, I have used top and bottom seams mixed together, and the result has been more 
satisfactory tluin in burning the top seam alone. In fact, there was very little difference in con¬ 
sumption between the bottom seam and the mixed coal for generating the same amount of steam 
pressure working the same number of hours and doing the .same amount of work. In mixing slow- 
burning Jharia, with fast-burning Banigunj, coal, the volatile matter of Jharia coal with the 
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ash of Raniganj coal, it was more satisfactory and economical in burning than in burning J haria 
alone forming clinkers or in Raniganj coal with large percenlage of ash. .Tf you mix lirst and 
second class Jharia coal, the mixture will give good results. 

I got good results in making hard coke at New Kusunda in mixing dust of different seams 
(10, 12 and 13). The mixing will improve the efliciency of the lower grade coal and it will be 
economical in use and cost, whether for coke-making or other purposes. 

Q uestion 16.—1 do not consider it practicable nor advisable for colliery^ branches and sidings 
to bo worked by colliery companies with railway company's wagons and colliery locomotives. 
The sidings are not constructed mainly at the railway company's expense as stated in Mr. Rees’ 
report. The cost of sub-grade work and land acquisition are borne by the colliery company. 
Permanent way materials are supplied by the railway company, and the siding is' maintained 
by the colliery company at their own cost. The detour of traffic in certain collieries in 
Jharia is due to a zone made by the Government as to collieries to be served by the Bengal Nagpur 
Railway or the East Indian Railway or by both. 

By the colliery company's bringing the coal to a central d6p6t by small locomotives, a large 
quantity of coal blocked in sidings in close proximity to each other will be liberated no doubt. 
But from a colliery point of view, it will not facilitate the despatches of coal as with railway 
sidings into the property. We shall not be able to despatch as much coal by tramming with loco¬ 
motives as with wagons at the sidings near pit-mouths. Such an arrangement will also be dctii- 
mental to the interests of the railway company, because their trafiBc will be reduced. Then again, 
the cost of providing a broad gauge engine will bo prohibitive, and several small colliery owners will 
not be able to provide it. The travelling of heavy engines over colliery branches and sidings is 
dangerous, not the wagons even with their loads. So, the same support will be necessary 
whether the tidings will bo worked by colliery companies with railway companies' wagons and 
locomotives or with railway companies'wagons and colliery locomotives. Then again, the colliery 
manager's hands are quite full with their coal raisings, etc., and if they are to look after trans¬ 
port, the whole thing, 1 am afraid, will be upset. 

Question 17 .—If the sidings were worked with collieiy companies’ broad gauge locomotives, 
the same amount of coal now required for supporting branches or sidings would be requii-cd to be kept 
to ensure the .safety of the railway line as will be required in the case of railway locomotivc.s. But 
if it is meant by the question that small branch lines or tram lines are to be worked with colliery 
locomotives up to the main line, then there will be a saving in the percentage of coal being lost in 
sidings, because, for a broad gauge line, we have to keep 50 feet on both sides of the line 10 

feet 6 inches, wliereas, with a small locomotive line, a support of 15 feet on both sides with 2 feet 
6 inches will be quite sufficient, and the quantity of coal in the remaining area can be obtained with 
safety. Here is another advantage of railway sidings. No colliery owner will be able to remove 
the coal blocked in the railway sidings, even if his colliery is worked out, but with small tram lines or 
branch lines passing over othei- collieries to serve different propeities, such a support will bo impos¬ 
sible. As soon as the colliery will be worked out, the linos will be gradually taken u[) and the; 
surface made to fall by underground working, and the collieries beyond will not have any moans of 
transpoi-t. 

Question 18 .—I do not consider it advisable nor practicable for a number of the existing 
sidings of diffei-ent owners to be removed and coal hauled on the surface in colliery tubs to ono 
big central loading depot. This is only possible in the case of big collieries, who are using 3 or 4 
sidings, being asked to centralise their loadings at one siding instead of at each incline or pit-moiilh 
siding. 

(1) It will cause mixtures of different kinds of coal if loaded by one or two mechanical screening 
plants. And you cannot put aside the tubs of different collieries, even differently coloured for 
distinction sake, at the time of screening and loading in one or two tubs. To work the endless rope 
economically, there must be constant supplies of loaded and empty tubs which is not possible over 
long distances. 

(2) It is not possible to load wagons of several collieries with tubs drawn by small locomotives 
through a mechanical loading plant. 

(3) To do this, each colliery must have its own mechanical loading and screening plant which 
is costly. 

(4) Then again, the utility of the mechanically-screened coal of different sizes has not been es¬ 
tablished in India. It can ensure coal of a certain size, but it is not possible during the working 
of the screening plant to keep out shells, slates and water-marked coal (which is more objected 
to) even with a number of coolies employed for the purpose of picking up and throwing them out. 

(.5) I have already said that it will reduce the despatches of a colliery and restrict the raisings 
compulsorily. The small locomotives are always a source of trouble. Even with 3 or 4 locomotives 
at a colliery, it has not been successful. The working by endless rope from each colliery to a 
central depot is not feasible. From what I noticed of the W'orking of the aerial ropeway from 
Daukba to Jambad siding, namely the tubs falling, the plant stopping and not working all the 
hours, I have not been much impressed in favour of such working. The carriage of coal and sand 
by such method will not be fully satisfactory, even without the least trouble, like the hauluge by 
locomotives in wagon loads. 

(6) If small tram lines or branches have to be made to the central depot for the transportation 
of coal, then it will destroy more cultivsled lands, and it will cause more trouble about suifacc 
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rights, rot to speak of underground rights pointed out before, as in cases of assisted sidings, surface 
riglits are aetpiired niuler tlie Land Acquisition Act, and the colliery companies have to guarantee 
the imdergroiind support. 

QneKtwii 19 .—It may, to a certain extent, reduce the number of loading coolies required, if 
screening plant were installed at the central loading depots for all collieries. 1 do not consider 
that all such persons would consent to w ork underground if they lose their employment. 
They will go baciv tn cultivate or take up some other surfaee work in some otlicr industry. If 
central loading is introduced, it will facilitate the supervision work of the Assistant Coal Superin¬ 
tendents, and save them the trouble of visiting all the collieries sidings situated in distant places over 
the coal fields, but there will be more ehaiices of mixing of coal of different seams. Then there 
will be fighting over stocks of coal being robbed, mixing of coal tubs, etc. 

Qnesliohs 20 and 21 .—^Thcre has never been a sufficient supply of railway wagons 
constantly available for the transport of eoal. As a re.sult, stocks have to be kept on the surface 

for montlis and months. Wastage of eoal depends upon the time it has to lie in stock. In ordinary 

handling, it is only 1 to 2^ ]ier cent. If coal on arrival at the surface were immediately passed 
over screens into wagons, there would be no loss for there would always he some surplus. The 
cfdlicries lose in several ways by having coal in stock, namely : 

(1) It gives a handling to the overmen to rob in the number of tubs raised. lie knows 

that the stock is not going to he i-leared away. lie shows more nnmhcrs of 
tubs raised and robs, lie does not take full loading of tubs and so forth. 

(2) All big lumps lying in stock at the pit-month or surface are robbed by the miners 

and other labour. Then what is left is reduced to slack, The Mining Engineer 
has been recently pleased to allow even np to 20 per cent, slack or small eoal in 
Iloyal Indian Marine coal for lying in stock for want of wagons. 

(11) The last and worst difficulty and danger is lire in stocks due to spontaneous 

combustion. One has to spread out the coal all over the colliery to put out the 

smouldering lire. 

(4) Then again, if there is stock, it affects tlic raisings. None, either the owner, manager, 
staff or the miners, lias a mind to raise more coal. 

(o) If all stock is clearoil away, tlien all concerned endeavour their host to make raisings. 
If wagons arc available, raisings are clear, and there is always surplus and no 
wastage. If wagoins are immediately available for daily despatch of the output 
of a colliery, then the cost of stacking and reloading into tubs is saved. 

(d) Small coal is blown away by wind and carried away by rain, which is another cause 
of wastage and loss to the colliery. 

The evaporative quality of the steam coal is reduced by lying in stock, resulting in more 
coDsura])tion. It is also difficult to sell weathered coal. 

QuenlioH 22 .—Screening and sizing plants have not been generally adopted in India 

because there was no great demand for screened coal. Tlie buyers did not find any special benefit 

in using such .sized coal. Only for a certain class of boilers, rubble coal of a special size is 

wanted. T^je colliery companies did not get any encouraging rate for sized coal; so they did not 

bringouttlieflnplantseveniftheyeouldaffordtheexpen.se. For mill or loeoiuotive consumption 
big lumps had to he broken in small sizes to suit the requirements of the boilers. The 
supply of wagons is another factor. As ouly open trucks can he loaded with mechanii-al plant, 
instead of removing the whole of the top of covered wagons, luilf of it may he rivetted and 
the other half may be made in the form of a lid, so that it can be taken up aud put down again. 
The whole of one side of a covered wagon can he removed from a certain height as at present 
with side doors, and with a little addition or alteration of the feeding part of the plant called 
the chute, a covered wagon can be loaded from a screening plant. 

Question 23 .—'Extraction of pillars by sand- stowing will not remove the wastage in a colliery, 
unless the several other items are remedied especially, and unless a larger daily supply of wagons is 
given to deal with the output of several collieries. There is i\o necessity for direction as to when 
such pillars should be extracted because this will be an interference with the work of a colliery. 

Question 24 .—Certainly the introduction of sand-stowing will affect the output of a colliery. 
Firstly, there are not so many expert labourers to do the saud-stowing, even if plants were provided 
by the {xovernment. It will take some time to provide all Ihe collieries with so many plants and 
men to work the same. Then again, unless all the giilleries of a certain section are sand-packed, 
a colliery wdll not probably be allowed pillaring, Now pillaring is done as whem and where it is 
considered safe bv the manager, hut, if there is a controlling authority, you will have to wait 
for his visits and wait for his orders to start pillaring. 

Question 2tj .—I do not think that aerial ropeways will be able to deal with the re¬ 
quirements of sand of all the collieries. Of course ,aerial ropeways will be a desirable tiling, because, 
with them, a colliery will get sand r..t the site of the sund-stowiug plant, hut, if it ir, delivered into 
wagfluS at sidings, there would he much difficulty in taking it to the plant. Then again, 
all the collieries ai-o not' similarly situated in respect of sand in close proximity to a river. 

Q-nestion 26 .—Sand required to obtain a ton of coal depends upon the size of galleries and 
the specific gravity of the coal. To take one ton of coal, it will require about two tons of sand, 
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Question 27. —As follows, the extra cost Avill be nothing less than Rs. 2-8-0 to Rg. ^ 
per ton at the least, even if sand were delivered at collieries free of cost:— 

(1) Take the rent of the plant if it is supplied on the hire-purchase system, and the cost 

will be more or less per ton according to the output of the colliery. 

(2) The cost of carrying sand from the siding to the site of the plant and galleries. 

(3) The cost of working the plant either with electricity or steam power, 

(4) The cost of providing sufficient water for the purpose. There are several collieries, 

both in the Raniganj and Jharia coalfields, where in the diy months sufficient water 
is not available even for diinking purposes and for feeding oF boilers. On account of 
water trouble, sand-packing will have to be deferred during certain seasons of the 
year at most of the collieries. 

(5) Extra establishment charges for this j)articular work with an expert mining engineer 

and iiis staff. 

Question 28. —It will increase the life of a colliery to a certain extent on account of the wastage 
saved and also on acccount of the pillar extraction being delayed by sand-packing. It will only 
save 10 to 15 per cent, of the coal now wasted by pillaring. The life of a colliery depends upon 
the annual output; increase or decrease of life of a colliery cannot thc'refove be exactly told. If, by 
“ productivity”, the total quantity of available coal is meant, certainly it will be increased, but if it 
means annual production, it will be decreased, and thereby life increased of a colliery. In my 
opinion, the sand-stowing process will staiul in the way of steady development of a colliery, 
and will increase the cost by Rs. 2-8 to Rs. 3 per ton without any commensurate gain. 

Question 29. —There will be less rvater in mines due to sand-packing compared Avith 
the ordinai-y Avay of pillaring, but so far the water trouble in existing mines has Been overcome 
by steam or electric pumps. As sand is a porous thing, and sand-packing cannot be tightly done 
in galleries, a certain amount of water Avill come through cracks in the surface caused by pillar¬ 
drawing even with sand-packing or through underground connections from different propei ties. 

Paragraph 75 of Mr. ReesM-eport hints at what 1 remarked in in my answer to Question 
2. Whether one works a colliery from the dip or rise, certain pillars Avill be exposed throughout 
the life of the colliery. In the case of pillars at the dip, there is more danger, because {>f the 
heavier Aveight, than in the case of rise pillars, the Aveight of which is less and hence less dangeious. 

Question 80. —Mechanical coal-cutters have not so far been a success in India. They were 
brought out by the Bengal Coal Company, Limited. Indian minors could not be instructed to work 
them Avith success, nor could the coal-cutters who came out from Home give us an intelligent 
display and impress us with their utility and incrca.sed output at a less cost. Mr. McLeoil, late 
Superintendent of the Bengal Coal Conipany, Limited, shoAved me a note with facts and iigmes 
about this, which may be called f»r from that Company. Messrs. Kilburn and Co., Managing 
Agents of Tatas’ Choitodih Colliery, have brought out some coal-cutting machines with expert 
miners from Home. From what 1 have heard, they have not been successful. The Committee 
might examine their manager on this point. Bird and Co. introduced coal-cutting machines at 
their Loyabad Collieries some 7 or 8 years ago, but they were a sad failure. 

General, —Now, I beg leave to offer some general remarks on ceiiain paragraphs of the report. 

yara. 10, —I am not aware of any lease where extraction of pillars has been totally prohibited, 
except for support to temples, mosques, or valuable holdings of the lessor. If Mr. Rees has come to 
his conclusions from certain leases, where permission to extract pillars was reserved or prohibited, this 
was not done to stop raisings of large quantities of coal left in the pillars. The lessor's object Avas 
to take fresh salami for pillar extraction, and an increased or same rate of royalty on the coal left, 
before giving permission for pillar extraction. Fresh leases or permission to extract coal from pillars 
were subsequently granted. During my experience of 23 years, no instance has come to my 
knowledge where the lessors of coal have altogether prohibited the extraction of pillars, large 
quantities of coal having been irrevocably lost in consequence. 

Vara, 12, —I cannot understand Avhy Mr. Rees has criticised, with special reference to 1 ndia, 
the method of mining described in his paragraph 11; if we study the primitive mode of working 
shallow mines in different countries, we do not see any exception. 

Vara. 15. —^The force of Mr. Rees’ argument is not clear. The landlords have not 
let out large tracts of coal properties Avith the object of receiviog as much as possible by way of 
salami or money paid doAvn as consideration for granting a lease. The landlords let out properties 
at a salami of so much per bigha. They look at the total sum, whether the propeity was let 
out to one or more lessees, nor do they charge any higher rate for letting out small plots. They let 
out as applications are received. 

Paras. 16~17. —Regarding the encroachments referred to in this paragraph, I stated at the 
Indian Mining Association Meeting of 6th March 1914, as follows :— 

“The next matter to Avhich I Avish to draw your attention is the desirability of having 
banders left in contiguous properties. In some leases, it is compulsory to keep a bander, but 
more generally there is no such condition made, and the result is that each oAvner AVorks right up 
to his boundaries. I do not for a moment say that he is wrong in doing so, hut 'a little consi¬ 
deration of the matter must, 1 think, convince you all that the leaving of a barrier between each pro¬ 
perty is desirable. Had such barriers existed, I venture to think that the floods which occurred 
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in August 1918 would not have done so much damage^ nor would so many coUierieB have been 
affected. May I suggest, gentlemen, that legislation be introduced to deal with the question of 
barriers being maintained and workings kept within boundaries. It is, 1 admit, a very big 
<juestioii and one that requires very careful consideration, but it is also one that vitally affects 
the interests of all colliery proprietors and therefore should not be overlooked. 1 am aware 
that there are remedies under the civil law for encroachments, but it is to avoid such encroach¬ 
ments being possible that I think the aid of the law should be invoked. It should be a criminal 
matter for a manager to encroach on another’s land, and I would strongly urge that steps be 
taken to have my suggestion given effect to." 

Ceiiain barriers between two properties should be kept, and this should be looked after by 
the Mines Department, which, is not done nowadays. 'J'lie underground connections between 
the workings of two collieries are the creation of the bigger company, who, thinking that, before the 
smaller company comes to work the spot, they will be finished, indulge in encroachments so as 
anyhow to secure large quantities of coal and earn bonus or commission on the coal raised. The 
landloid.s are not therefore to be blamed in the matter. They insert'eovenants in the leases to keep 
barriers, but if these are observed in the breach, they are not to bo blamed. No amount of super¬ 
vision of the negotiations for leases will be of any help and, unless there is legislation penalising 
such offences against the miner, the raising contractor, the smveyor, the manager and the owner 
(last of all), the encroachments cannot be stopped. Nowadays, j)Oor owners have to pay civil damages, 
but the above mischief-makers go scot-free. 

Paragraphs 35 to 40. — {a) With reference to Mr. Bees’remarks In some cases, these are 
marked as having been completely worked ouj^ whereas portions have been left behind and lost, ’’ 
I do not agree with such a view. At present^ the landlords check the working plans by their 
surveyors, and the colliery owners are anxious to get the last ton of coal out of a property and do 
not leave any solid portion uuworked. 

(J) By the coolies going in for cultivation, tliey get rest and change, which improve their 
health and brings some harvest. So, it gives them more life to work more vigorously. They do 
not claim higher wages for having some means of livelihood at home. If they are settled at the 
mines, they will be like indentured coolies without any independence. 

(e) Mr. Bees suggests that the coal from several collieries be conveyed by underground roads to 
a common centre or centres before being brought to the surface, whereas he rightly took objection to 
underground workings being connected up in paragraph 16. How is this to be reconciled ? 

[d) If we read conjointly, Mr. Bees recommends hydraulic stowing for winning more valuable 
coal at depths of about l.OUO feet and over, and not for all seams near the outcrop and at the 
shallower depths, as they have been taken up for the most part and in some cases, are nearing 
exhaustion. He does not aim at making sand-stowing universal throughout the Jharia and 
Baniganj fields. 

(e) Mr. Bees suggests that sand-stowing should be made compulsory in all collieiies working 
first-class coal and refers specially to collieries in the Jharia coalfield. Action should therefore 
be taken to reduce loss to a minimum and to conserve first-class coal, the life of which in India is 
another 4.^) years according to Mr. Simpson’s estimate. Moreover, there are no facilities for 
the provision pf sand for the requirements of all collieries in the way of wagons aud quantity of 
sand available, sand transport, electric power, sand-stowing plant, and expert labour to do the 
work, etc. Action should first be taken to save waste by adequate supplies of wagons and not by 
the compulsory introdnetion of electric power and sand-stowing. According to Mr. Bees’ report 
there is wastage under the following heads : 

1. Coal consumption at collieries may be reduced from 10 to 5 per cent, by the universal 

electrification of all collieries. I do not think that this will be a gain, even if the 
initial outlay is available and can be recovered in additional price of coal by meanii 
of a cess. 

2. The wastage in pillar-extraction by the ordinary method, including coal lost by pillar* 

robbing (say 10 to 15 per cent.); this might be saved by sand-stowing, but, as stated 
above, such-stowing is impracticable at all collieries. 

3. The next item of wastage is on account of the inadequate supplies of wagons. This 

percentage is 20 to 25 per cent., due to deterioration in quality and quantity of coal 
lying in stock. If the amount required to be spent in the electrification of collieries 
and in providing stowing plants and free sand bo invested in providing wagons, tffi 
chief item of wastage will be eliminated. 

4. The last item of wastage is coal left to support sidings and branches and also for keep¬ 

ing barriers rornrd small holdings. These cannot be avoided as the remedies 
suggested are not in my opinion pr'acticable. 


Oral Evidance. 

(Question S .—I have said that pillar-robbing shorrld be penalised by legislation. Also that 
barriers between properties should bo enforced by legislation. This corrld be done by some addition 
to the rules urrder the Mines Act or by a new law if necessary. The Chief Inspector of Mines 
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could enforce these rules under the Indian Mines Act. On other pointsj I would have an advisory 
board on which the Chief Inspector of Mines would serve as a member. This board should 
only advise and not enforce or dictate methods of working. It raiglit be tried as an experimental 
measure for 10 years, during which education in mining methods might proceed. If during the 
above experimental period, the advisory board, constituted as above, found a colliery working in 
such a way that the colliery was on the verge of collapse owing to too laige an area having been 
left on pillars, I do not think the advisory board should have the power to step in and stop such 
working. I know of cases where hres have been caused by collapse, but I think the colliery owners 
should be allowed to take the risk of loss by such causes irrespective of the interests of the State. 
If there is no improvement in the methods of working and the wastage is not reduced within these 
10 years, then a controlling authority should be constituted with legal powers to interfere with 
the working of collieries. 

Question 4. —By pillar-robbing, 1 mean robbing both by miners and by managers to keep up 
raisings. I want to be protected from both. 

Questions 24-28. —I have no practical experience of hydraulic sand-stowing. My figure 
of cost in Question 27 is based on calculations of what my ideas on the subject are. My 10 to 15 
per cent, of wastage in Question 28 is based on experience in my own collieries. The seam was 
16 feet I think. The percentage will he higher in thicker seams, more especially if the pillars were 
not left large enough in the first instance or were subsequently robbed. The percentage will bo 
very small in thin seams. ^ 

General Remarks—TaragrapU 10. —I think further should be stopped. 

Paragraphs 35-40. —I would have a cess on all coal raised in order to provide a fund to 
encourage sand-stowing of all first class coal only. If the coal reserves of first class coal are 
sufficient for the next 600 years, I would not have compulsory sand-stowing at all. Irrespective of 
the life of coal in the country, 1 do not think there should he any interference because Mr. Rees 
has, in my opinion, exaggerated the amount of waste that is taking place. 


Written Evidence of Mr. R. Barrowman, Manager, Standard Coal Company 

Limited, Jharia. 

Question 1. —Home 1st class colliery manager's certificate. 

Two years under-manager in Scotland, Barron Company. 

Two years manager in Scotland, Barron Company. 

Indian experience as colliery manager, 18 years. 

Question 2. —(a) In my opinion, it is advisable that there should be an authority, so 
that, when leases were taken up, the lessee would be assured they would be free from 
future litigation. 

(b) The (proposed method of working to be submitted for its approval, and suitable barriers 
between different owners of adjoining collieries to be made compulsory. 

(c) Its constitution to include three separate units ;— 

(1) Lawyers to supervise the lease as to its legality only. 

(2) Mining engineers with 1st class Home certificate, and with nothing less than 10 years 

Indian experience of colliery management, to ensure that all coal areas be worked 
to the best advantage. 

( i) The Mines Department to be responsible for seeing that the barriers between adjoining 
properties are not reduced, especially just prior to piHaring. 

Question 3. — {a) The suggestion is practicable. 

(i) In the majority of the collieries, steam and slack coal is loaded in tubs separately, but 
should miners be paid by weight, there is every likelihood that rubbish and slack would be mixed 
with steam coal to make the tubs weigh heavier. Unless the raisings are centralized at a 
screening plant, it is not advisable to alter the present system of loading underground. Further, 
1 consider that the record of des 2 )atcheu from the railway companies, combined with an account 
of colliery consumption, including miners' coal, will meet the case. 

(c) The amount of coal at present being carried out of the mine by miners is trifling, and, as the 
mines develop, the system will automatically cease. Their coal can be supplied from the rais¬ 
ings of which an account could easily be kept. 

Question 4.—(a) Yes. 

(6) Yes. 

Question 5. —Yes. 

Question 6 . —Yes. 

(a) The following recoids were taken from an area of 320 feet x 112 feet of 15 seam. 
Height 25 ft. Percentage of loss from pillars 23 per cent., depth 1 0 feet from surface. Pe,r 
centage of loss of total coal in the seam, il'83 per cent. 
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(i) No. 2 section in the same seam, area 5590'x £60'. Percentage of loss of the total coal 
in pillars, 12*88 per cent. Percentage of loss of tlic total coal in seam,7'4i per cent. 

Depth from surface 80' to 100'. 

The chief reason for the lower percentage in No. 2 section was the metliod of extracting pillars 
on the Giridili system. It was abandoned, and another system adopted which suited the condi¬ 
tions much better. 

Question 7. —No. 

Question. 8. —The (juality of coal has always been the deciding factor in the opening out 
of collieries. If it was compulsoiy that seams should be worked in vcrtii^al rotation, it would be 
a serious matter for several collieries, which woidd have to stop raising their first class coal and 
raise inferior coal for which the demand is limited. 

Should sand-stowing be adopted, there would, in my opinion, be no necessity to enforce this 
system, as the seams could be worked as desired with special precautions, and a suitable system 
adopted, namely “drive to boundary and work back”. 

Question 9. —Regular shifts for all workers should be compulsory, and is advisable. The 
hours of shifts to be fixed by the Mines Department. 

Question 10. —Eighty per cent, of the labour on this colliery is recruited from the United 
Provinces. This class of coal-cutter will only blast the coal, and othci' labour, such as loading 
coolies, load the coal. To attract labour, it is essential that they should be made comfortable 
both on the surface and underground. 

(1) Surface. —Good houses and water facilities. 

(2) Underground. —Galleries to be well ivenlllated and kept dry. A surplus of tubs, with 

tram lines laid as near the working places as possible, so that there is no congestion 
of tralHc. 02 )portunitle.s of causing friction between one another underground to be 
reduced to a minimum. Furfher, when a miner has to make his living under the 
present system, by cutting with a pick, it is very hard w'ork for him to cut more 
than 2 tubs pier day, whereas, if he was either mechanically assisted, or given 
explosives, this miner would increase his output at least 40 per cent. In my 
opinion, with the present amount of labour in the coalfield (pro])erly supervised, 
combined with the above suggestion), the raisings could be increased 30 per cent., 
but the cost would be increased probably by as. 6 per ton. In order to make coal 
cutting as easy aud attractive as possible, patience, care, and attention should be 
given to new labour until they are satisfied, and are able to make good wages. 
These men will become the best recruiters when they go home and explain the 
satisfactory conditions they work under. The low selling price of coal in the i)ast 
has prohibited the universal introduction of any applianhe to assist the miner in 
increasing his output per head. 

Question 11, —I do not consider that giving suitable plots of land for cultivation would in any 
way induce the real miner to come to the colliery. As a rule, they will not accept land. They prefer 
to occupy their spare time otherwise. 

Question 12. —I do not approve of the suggestion, and consider that it is essential that all 
labour should be settled on the colliery, and as near their own shaft or incline as possible. By 
this means, the mining staff get in personal touch with the labour, and arc in a position to assist 
them in their difficulties; they also understand one another better than if they were housed anywhere 
off the colliery. Colliery companies could combine in forming settlements, but, as mines are worked 
in various methods, such as by contractors, sub-contractors, commission agents and sirkari, 
there is an opportunity for any, and all of these, to induce the labour to work for them. Conse¬ 
quently rates would go up, and the labour would eventually get a wrong impression of their import¬ 
ance. Discontent would be the result. 

Question 13. —Yes. The system most successful here is to pay a living wage to a pros* 
pective miner for a few weeks whilst he is being taught and gettine need to the work. lie is 
generally put along with two good men. The result has been that, in about three months, he 
is as good at cutting coal on this system as the others. Furfher, Bilaspore labour which has not 
been a success in driving galleries, has been taught this system of working here, and in my opinion, 
this class of useful labour will be one of the future coal producers. 

Question 14, —There is no doubt that the centralizing of power would be a saving in boiler 
consumption, but to compel collieries, already fitted up with steam, to reconstruct all their plant, 
and adopt electricity, just to save boiler eonsumption,'Would be a hardship, as more capital would be 
required. Repairs, renewals, and upkeep of electric maebinery are much more than steam. I 
would recommend that electric power should be adopted in [1) all new developments and (2) 
collieries with heavy growths of water. When colliery boiler consumption is principally used for 
winding and haulage with a minimum of pumping, any saving of fuel imder these conditions would 
in no way compensate the company for the outlay on electric plant. 

Question 15. —No. 

Question 16. —It is practicable, but not advisable, as the colliery companies could not 
marshal the wagons for final despatch. In most cases, there woirld be very little shunting work to 
be done beyond what is being done just now, viz., supplying and drawing. As the loading wharfs 
pan accommodate a large number of wagons, very little hand-shunting would be saved by keeping a 
locomotive and its necessary staff. 
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Qnesiion 17. —I do not consider that mneli more of the coal could be removed without impair¬ 
ing the safety of the sidings. A further 20 per cent, at this colliery. 

Question 18. —It is practicable, but not advisable, as a larger stock of tubs, ropes, haulage 
and machinery will be required j also the cost per ton will be increased compared w'ith the siding 
direct at the pit-top. 

Question 19. —Such concentration would certainly reduce the amount of loading coolies 
required, provided all the coal raised was despatched daily over tipplers or screening plants. 
Yes, these coolies will work underground. At this colliery, a large amount of the coal is loaded 
by this class of labour, who insist on getting w'ork underground if the Wi gon supply is 
unsatisfactory. 

Question SO.—This colliery has no stock. Wagons have been available to fake away all tlie 
raisings. Q’hcre are complaints in the district about shortage of wagons, and about collieries 
having to restrict raisings on this account. In my opinion, there are sntlicient wagons to meet 
present demands, if all coal especially railway and seaborne coal, is despatched in 
rakes. The rake should he loaded at one colliery and, where possible, at the same siding. Special 
arrangements should be made at their de.stiuation for unloading, so that the rakes could be unloaded 
and ready for drawing out in the same time as the collieries are allowed for loading, ct?., 10 hours. 

lie waste, witli a stock of steam coal of 5,000 or 0,000 tons, 20' feet high, lying for two months 
there will be an increase of .slack of 8 to 10 pier cent, due to crashing and weathering. 

Question 21. —If coal on its arrival at the surface were imnu diatcly passed over screens into 
wagons, increased raisings would be the result owing to the quicker return of tubs, and Ibcie 
would be fewer compdaints of small coal and slack; but, if the si reer.s liavc no piicking tables, 
then the quality of despatches will be inferior to band-loading. 

Question 23. —The purchaser is not prepared to pay a suflBciently enhanced price to 
justify the cost of introducing mechanical screening and sizing pilants. With band-loading, it is 
immaterial what class or type of wagon is suppdied, but, with tipiplers or screening plants, the low side 
type with a carrying capacity of 20 tons is suitable. 

Question 23. —I do not think it advisable that the controlling authority should have power 
to direct when such pillars should be got. This should be left to the colliery management. The 
controlling authority ought to have powers in conjunction with, or similar fo, the Mines Depart¬ 
ment to prosecute, if the system of working with sand-packing is causing any unnece.ssavy loss. 

Question 24. —Yes, as they, would not be sufficiently conversant with the colliery to decide 
the best method in each individual case. 

Question 25. —In my opinion ropeway transit is not enough. 

Question 26. —Approximately 2 tons. 

Question 27> —Without making allowance for depueciation on plant and pijies, I consider 
tlie extra cost about Re. 1 per ton. 

Question 28. —The life of this colliery would be prolonged about 20 per cent, at 
the prresent output. The raisings from ithe pillar sections would be increased, due principally 
to a less amount of stoppages from goaf weigh!s ; and the working face being more uniform, an 
increased output per head would be the result. 

Question 29. —In my opinion, there would not be very much more increase in the quantity 
of water to be dealt with. Should the present system be continued with the underlying seams, the 
surface area would be the same, but pumping would bo done from greater depths; and, if large 
.standages were made at the various outlets on the rise side, combined with a through system of 
surface drainage, there is no reason why dip development .should not be carried out, except in 
very exceptional monsoons. Should these iniues be abandoned, then they would be a source of 
danger to the adjoining collieries. 

Question 30. —Mechanical coal-cutters are a mechanical success, especially the more recent 
types. Native labour soon become expert at handling them. Their universal adoption has 
been prevented in the past owing to the low selling price of coal. In rny opinion they are a 
considerable help in increasing raisings, especially in hard seams less than 12 feet high. 


OVal Evidence. 

Question 2 .—Uncertainty of leases is one of the great difficulties of coal working. My idea is 
that the controlling authority shoidd examine leases and satisfy itself as to their legality, and 
that the lease should then be final and unchallengeable. New co-sharers and claimants crop up unex- 
pectedlv, litigation ensues, and w'orking is hampered. We had a claim recently after 16 year.s 
of undisputed possession. It referred to surface rights only, but may be extended to underground 
riglits later on. The claimant disputes the title of the Raja of .Tharia, our lease being direct from 
the Raja. I want to he safeguarded from such claims, but I agree that lawyers w'ould be of no 
use on the conti’olling authoiity, unless they bad the final power of decision on legal points. My 
idea in c(iii) is that pillaring should ,not bo allowed unless barriers are intact. Sand-stowing 
would alter the position as regards fires, but would not remove tlie water difficulty. I do not care 
what department does the work as long as it is done. As regards c(ii), I think 10 years’ experience 
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is essential for a proper knowledge of Indian conditions. I do not tliink ] 0 years' experience 
as an Inspector of Mines would be sufficient as the Mines Department only looks after one part 
of the managers work. If, however, the controlling autlioiity is only to eontiol (1) the size 
of the pillars, (2) the percentage of waste in pillaring by deciding when pillars should be got 
or areas left further unworked, and (3) sandstowing, then I think Mines Department experi¬ 
ence would be sufficient. 

Question 3. —Our colliery consumption is arrived at by actual measurement and periodical 
test of the amount of coal used in boilers. Our average cf iisumption figure is based on these 
tests. I allow miners to take coal from stock as they please, but I do not take this into account as 
the amount is trifling. I have no record of this amount, but I think 2 per cent, would be a fairly 
correct figure. 

Question 6. —The Giridih system was not suitable for No. 15 seam. It was used in the 
first example given in my answer, but not in the second example. I would not agree that the 
figures of waste I give are generally acceptable or correct as an average. I know of ^ no place 
outside Giridih where the Giridih system has been sncecssfiil. The roof at Giridih is particu¬ 
larly good. My own opinion is that, with 250 feet cover and a 25 foot scam, the average percen¬ 
tage of wastage is 20 per cent, of the pillars or about 12 per cent, of the total coal. I always 
leave big pillars and the width of my galleries varies. I have no experience below 250 feet, 
but the loss would be much greater. 

Question 9. —By regular shifts, I mean that the miners should remain down for a certain 
fixed time. There should be two shifts, thellirst to go down beriveen 6 .and 8 j.m., and come up 
between 4 and 6 r.M. This could bo brought about by legislation, but I know of no precedent 
for such legislation. The majority of the miners in .Tharia do not work mo)0 tlian 6 hours. ^ Shifts 
could not be brought about by mutual agreement except as arr initial experiment. Legislation 
would be necessary eventually as I do not think comhination wtnild la-st. It would answer eqiially 
well if hours were merely fixed for coining up or for the termination of the shifts, as the miners 
would adapt their work accordingly so as to get the amount of coal they want. But this must be 
universal. If so. there will be no difficulty with the labour, but the system would have to be 
enforced by Government rules 

Question /3.—Most of my labour comes from the United Provinces between Cawnpore and 
Barielly. My system of training is fully described in my written evidence. One man after training 
gives about 44 tons a month, his outturn being about double the ordinary miner. InlOlK, many 
of these men left mo and got Rs. 5 a day at a neighbouring colliery. I could not recover my 
expenses even. 

Question 14. —Saving in nndergi-ound waste is much more important than saving in wasteful 
fuel consumption. 

Question 20.—My idea is that the wagons are sufficient numerically, but are not utilzed 
properly. Railways should set an example by concentrating the loading of their coal as I suggest. 
The big industrial consumers could also bake rakes on their own. The same time should be allowed 
for unloading as for loading. 

Question 23. —I would not go so far as to say that sund-.stowing should be made compulsory. I 
would not even allow the controlling authority;power to insist on saml-stowing when it was 
considered necessary. It is primarily a matter of finance. I would not ho in favour of financing 
the system of sand-stowing by putting <a cess on coal as I think it would react ou the trade eveu if 
the cess were paid by the consumers. 

I aoree that great losses have occ.urred owing to pillars being too small rebatively to the area 
standing in pillars, hut 1 think the manager is the best judge as to the time at which such pillars 
should be got. He might accept advice, hut would resent direction. I agree, however, tliat 
collapses should be prevented at any cost, though I still think the man.ager would be the best judge 
of this. 

Question 27. —My figure of Re. 1 Is based on what I saw in Scotland. I do not wa.nt to make 
a profit on Sand-stowing, and would accept compensation on the basis of the net increase in 
colliery costs. 

Question 29.—I have 100-160 bighas of goaf in the area referred to. My answer is based on 
the assumption that the first seam was pillared, and that I was being asked the effect on the lower 
seam. 1 agree that there will be much more water if the present system of pillaring is allowed 
to continue. 


Written Evidence of Mr. W. Burt, Manager, Central Kurkend Colliery, Jharia, 
nominated by the Indian Mining Association. 

Question 1. —I have 34 years mining experience. I am a first class certificated colliery 
manager. I was a colliery manager for 8 years in Scotland. I have 12 years Indian experience 
as manager, agent, and superintendent. 

Question 2. —In view of the fact that the number of concerns working coal is out of all 
proportion to the total output, and that the whole area of the Jharia field is parcelled out in 
piecemeal plots, causing an enormous waste of coal in running and working, it is ceitainly 
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advisable that some censorship should he instihited to supervise all existing and future leasefe. 
Further, the practice of extorting and paying salami should be abolished.^ The controlling 
authority should have the legal experience necessary for sueh a post and, as it will be rather 
difficult to find a man with the dual experience to decide when any area is being worked to the 
best advantage or not, it appears to me that, he will have to be attached to the Mines Depart¬ 
ment, which will advise him. 

Question 3. —The pi-oposal is (piite practicable in conjunction with the proposal to centralize the 
raisings at one point. Under present conditions, it is less practicable as it would involve having 
a lai'ge number of weighing machines. I quite appreciate the advantages of weighitig all coal, 
but personally I would not entertain the idea until I was in a position to concentrate all coal 
at one or two points. 

The coal carried out in baskets could he emptied into tubs, instead of on to the ground, and taken 
to the weighing machine. The basket system, however, will gradually disappear with the advent 
of centralization. 

I am afraid it will he impossible to weigh the coal taken by the miners for their own use. A 
pretty fair estimate of the coal used, for domestic purposes could be got by allotting one basket of 
coal dally for each miner and his lamin. 

Question 4 .—It is not only practicable, but advisable, to show each year's working in different 
colours on the plan, One will see at a glance the area or progress made in comparison with 
previous years. Further, the area may be measured and checked with the amount of coal 
raised and weighed, Ihus giving an idea of wffiat coal has been lost underground. 

To be strictly accurate, the plan should also shew the exacit size and shape of the pillars, and 
offset surveys should be made so that the exact width of all galleries w ould be shown. It will 
necessitate fresh surveys from time to time to maintain thi.s, a.s the size and shape of the pillars 
are liable to he altered on account of splintering, especially at the corners. 

Question 5. —I have to admit I could not trust the ordinary compass babu to give"correct levels 
to a common datum on the plan. The time has arrived when all surveyors should pass an 
examination and only certificated men should be employed. 

Question 6—In extracting pillars at one colliejy, I reckoned I lost about 5 per cent, of the 

coal. 

Question 7. —I have experience of working a lower and upper seam together, but not where the 
upper one was left uuworked or destroyed. 

Question 8. —It would certaijily be advisable to put some restraint on any one who would he 
foolhardy enough to work seams otherwise than in vertical rotation. If sand-stowing were made 
compulsoi’y, it would affect my answer to the extent that vertical rotation would be of secondary 
importance, if sand-stowing were systematically and efficiently carried out in the lower seam. 

Question 9. —TJjis is certainly advisable, but impracticable under existing conditions. There . 
is no doubt regular shifts would conduce to a more uniform output. Compulsion at the present 
juncture would have disastrous results. It would be difficult to organize or maintain such a, system ■ 
at present, even universally. There are far too many means of ingress and egress, and it would 
be impossible to check the coming and going of the miners. In my opinion, this can only be 
instituted when the proposed schemes of centralization have matured, and by closing up all 
the present means of ingress and egress. 

Question 10. —I have no system of recruiting. Any scheme I have tried has been a failure and a 
financial loss except to the so-called “ recruiter." There is no proper system of recruiting in the 
Jharia field. It is simply a case of “ poaching ” each other's labour. I have given this matter 
much thought, and I have come to the conclusion that this is also a case for some controlling 
authority or labour bureau; such authority or bureau would recruit labour and distribute it where 
most required with some system of registration. 

Question 11. —This proposal docs uot appeal to me, and 1 do not agree that it will improve labour 
conditions. From experience and from a jiroductive point of view, I am against all such proposals. 

I maintain that all our efforts should be directed towards obliterating all agricultural ideas out of 
the miners’ heads. It is miners we want, and, until we have a mining^class entirely apart from 
the agricultural class, our productive chart will be like the peaks of the Himalayas. The time spent 
in cultivating these proposed plots is time lost and should be spent in the mine. Further, even with 
this inducement, the native will not relinquish connection with his native village or his lands at 
home. 

Question 12. —From a moral standpoint I would agree to this, hut my sympathies end there. 
The whole fabric of the nuuiug industry in India re.sts oji a very frail foundation, and I cannot see 
where many companies will he able to find tlie money for such Utopian schemes. The margin 
between working cost.s and selling price is .so little that, however much we may be inclined to 
do all that lies in our power to ameliorate the lot of the native, we have to throw all phiianthropic 
ideas aside as we cannot afford them. Tliere are other objections to the proposal, the most serious one 
being that the coolies would be outside the control or jurisdiction of the manager. Aprojws ot this 
proposal, if sand-stowing is to he universally axlopted, I do not see the necessity of ^oiug 
outside the collieries. Further, lai'go sums of money have already been spent on housing and • 
sanitation. 

Question 13. —1 have no special system of training the different classes of labour. 
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Queslion -74.~-Froin the point of view of economy and conservation of fuel, It is ceitainly 
advisable and practicable, if the means are provided, to compel owners to desist from using fuel 
in a wasteful manner. The want of the necessary capital would be the only reason that would render 
it impracticable, but, tvhere such is the case, the electric supply company should be bound by a 
clause in their agreement to supply not only the current, but pumps, haulages, etc., on the hme 
system. If some such arrangement could be made, veiy little compulsion would be required. 

Question 15. — I have not made any experiments in mixing different seams for steani-msing or 
coke-making. 

Qneilion 16. —It would be quite practicable and advisable on large collieries having several 
sidings to have their own locomotives with railway company’s wagons. It would facilitate the 
work on the colliery and save considerable time for the railway company. On small collieries it would 
not be advisable. 

Question 17. —The amount of coal that could be removed from the existing coal supporting thp 
sidings will depend on circumstances. In many cases, where the eoal has been worked on either 
side of the railway land, it would not be safe to strip any of it for fear of bringing on a creep. 
In the case of the new sidings or branches, and with colliery locomotives, I should say that 50 per 
cent, less coal would be required as a support. 

Question 18. —It is quite practicable, and also advisable, especially in view of taking all coal to 
one loading centre, to have surface haulages and do away with some of the existing sidings. 

Question 19. —Concentration and screening plants would certainly do away with loading cool¬ 
ies ; also a large number of coolies who are now engaged in h^nd-sereeniug. The coolies dispensed 
with would certainly prefer to do other surface jobs, but a considerable number would eventually 
take to the mines. 

Question SO. —It is a well-known fact that there has never been a constant or sufficient supply 
of wagons available for the trnnsport of coal. The result is that coal has to be dumped on the 
ground and may have to lie there for several months, exposed not only to the ilisintegrating 
inlliicnce of sun and atmosphere, but to continual grinding from overhead (raffic and, if space is 
limited, to further dumping of coal on the top of it. A considerable leakage also takes place 
through pilfering, not only by the people on the colliery, hut also by adjacent villagers. 
Tlie net result is (hat 50 per cent, of the eoal map be rendered into slack and there is 
always a slun tage whoa stocks are cleared. There are also cases wliere such coal has taken 
lire through the efliects of the sun and its iuLerent liability to take fire. 

Question 21. —If coal on arriVing at the surface were passed over screens into wagons, the fol¬ 
lowing advantages would accrue :— 

(1) There would be less waste and a greater percentage of round coal. 

(‘2) The various classes of small coal, such as slack, rubble and dust, would be automa¬ 
tically got without having to pay screening charges iis in the case of hand-screening. 

(3) It would mean a saving in cost of 1 anna per ton as compared with hand-loading. 

(I) It would release all coolies who are now engaged in loading and screening coal, and 
these would be available for other jturposes. 

Question 22, —Screening and sizing plants have not become general because the conditions have 
been unfavourable. Where screening was adopted, the advantages have been nullified through coal 
having to be dumped on the ground for want of a regular and sufficient supply of Avagons. The 
class of Avagoiis supplied to the collieries is .so cosmopolitau in character as to militate against 
the adoption of screening plants. It is quite a common thing for covered wagons to be supplied 
and they cannot be loaded from screens. Therefore screening plants will not become general until 
an adequate supply of standard wagons is available for eoal traifie. 

Q'ti'siioii 23.—It will not diminish waste unless the controlling authority has the power, 
in addition to liis power to insist on sand-stowing, to say Avhen such pillars should be got. Otherwise 
the tendency Avill be to have the pillaring too far in advance of the stowing, and leave large empty 
areas which would be liable to collapse. He should have the power to dictate as to how many 
pillars should be taken out at a time, after considering the nature of the roof, the thickness of 
the seaqi, and the size of the pillars. 

Question 24. —It is quite probable that control in the matter of sand-stowing Avill effect the 
output. The controller will intervene if he considers sand-stowing is not being systematically 
carried out. 

Question 25. —To ensure a universal and adequate supply of sand, I am afraid a more 
efficient means of transport than ropeways will have to be introduced. This system may suffice 
for collieries adjacent to the Damudar Hiver. I would suggest a light railway running alongside 
the existing Hengal Nagpur Railway with branches into the collieries and worked by electric 
locomotives. 

Q, nest ion 26 .—At the colliery with which I am connected, I reckon I would require fully 2 
tons of sand for 1 ton of coal. 

Question 27. —The extra cost per ton in extracting pillars by sand-stowing will depend on 
ciic.umstanees. It will be less in some collieries than in others. 1 should say Re. I per ton extra 
will be about the average throughout the coalfield. 
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Question SS—Sand-stowing will prolong the life of the colliery with which I am connected. 
It would also increase its productivity, as there are largo areas of pillar workings which could bo 
worked, but which will be lost if sand-stowing is not adopted. 

Question 25.—If the present system of taking out pillars, and causing subsidences to take place 
on the surface, is continued, it means that, in order to work the dip coal, the condition.s aio 
rendered infinitely more difficult. The “come'' of water will be increased, esiiecia,lly in the rains, to 
such an extent that all lower workings will be drowned out. In fact, it is ipiite a common occui- 
ence in the rains for this to take place. Larger pumping installations will have to be provided in 
order to safeguard the mines against the extm flow of water which gets into the workings 
through these surface subsidences. 

Question 30 .—I had 15 years' experience of mechanical coal-cutters in Scotland, u’here they 
are now almost universally adopted and are an absolute success. Generally, the conditions in 
India are ideal and, from a productive and labour-saving standpoint, they would be very useful. If 
machines were generally adopted, the labour-problem would bo solved.^ ^ There are^ several 
factors which militate against their adoption and, since I have had the humiliating experience of 
having had to abandon one'kttempt I made to introduce them into the coalfield, 1 am not speak¬ 
ing from conjecture. The main di-awbacks are as follows :— 

(1) Any isolated effort is doomed to failure as the machines have to compete with cheap 

native labour. 

(2) The cost per ton will he no less than at present. 

(.')) The miners prefer to go to a colliery where no machines are at work. 

(4) The basic factor in keeping back this, and all other reforms in the mining industiy, 
is the small margin of profit. Unless an enhanced rate is got for coal, machine 
coal-cutters will not become general. If the standard value of Indian coal be 
rai.scd to such an extent as to warrant the adoption of machines, then their .adoption 
will not only become general, but will be amply justified, if a scheme is drawn out 
oil the following lines :— 

(a) An approved type of “ short-wall" machine should be chosen. 

(J) The requisite number of machines should be provided to give the desired 
output, and all coal-cutting should be done in the night time only. 

(c) Tram-lines should be laid into every working gallery. 

(r/) Electric locomotives should be used to transport the coal tubs from the faces 
underground. 

In conclusion, I would warn all against haphazard attempts at coaLcutting by machines. 
Unless all conjunctive arrangements are in unison, and on the lines laid down above, the 
advantages will be nullified to such au extent a«s to render them a failure. 


Oral Evidence. 

Question 2 .—If present leases could not be dealt with, I think the question of controlling 
leases is rather belated. My written answer is with particular reference to the Kirkend end, 
Nos. 13 and 15 seams. The properties are comparatively small and the mischief has been done 
alreaily. I think salami should be abolished altogether. It is not taken at Home. Once the 
landlord gets his salami, he takes little further interest in the working. He should only get rent 
and royalties, and I would have maximum royalties and rents fixed. "W it’h a controlling 
authority, the salami question would largely disappear. The lessee would, however, still have 
to obtain a quick return and woald work the coal most easily available. He might not, therefore, 
work economically, and I would, therefore, still do away with salami. I do not know how salami 
could be stopped. Legislation would not necessarily put an end to it. 1 do not know of any 
case of sub-leasing at a higher salami than that demanded by the landlord or revenue-payer. 

Question 3.—There is a lot of wastage owing to all coal not being weighed. Under present 
conditions, it would be impossible to prevent miners taking first class coal as there are too 
many openings. Any compulsion as to quality or place of taking would mean loss of the labour. 

Question 5.—There must of course be more facilities for teaching surveyors before better 
qualified surveyors can he obtained, Such sui-vejmrs would not, in my opinion, be more 
costly. 

Question 6 .—My answer refers to Nos. 13 and H seams, 14 feet and 22 feet (less 8 feet left at 
the bottom) respectively, with 40 feet between the two seams, and about 250 feet of cover. The 
calculation is not very exact. The roof was very good and the results would not be correct 
generally. 

Question 9.—Even with a Government order makingtwo 12-hour shifts universally compulsory, 
I do not think such shifts would he practical because of the larger number of openings, and 
because of objections from the labour if forced to stop'^ork at a certain time. 

Question 10 ,—I have never heard of miners leaving the coalfields to go to te.'i-gardcns. I had 
to turn away miners last year during the rains owing to the workings being flooded. 

10 A 
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Question 14 .—No compulsion of the smaller collieries would be required if electrical plant, etc., 
were provided on a hire-purchase system. 

Question 16 .—Colliery locomotives would facilitate work because they could take wagous to 
any part of the collieiy where they were required at the momfent. 

Question 18 .—There is no reason why coal of various qualities should be mixed at central load¬ 
ing depots. I would have separate screens at the depots for each kind of coal. This is practically 
w£at we are doing at present. 

Question 20 .—I have no coal in stock now, but I know of stocks which have been lying on 
the collieries since the beginning of tlio War. 

Question 22 .—I see no reason why there should not be standard wagons for the coal trade. They 
may be returned empty without any backward lo-id. 

Question 25 .—I do not think that <he sand supply is sufficient for the sand-stowing require¬ 
ments of the collieries, but ash and earth ordinarily used for bricks might be used mixed with 
sand, and would make a better stowing material than sand by itself as it would harden like 
cement. This would be cheaper than sand from the rivers. I do «ot think ashes would fire. 
With these additions, the material available for oand-stowiug would be sufficient, I think. The 
water would not always be sufficientsometimes a rvatcr-snpply would have to be installed, sometimes 
extra provision would have to be made to remove the additional water. There are, in ray opinion, 
more collieries with ■water to lend than collieries which would have to arrange for or borrow addi¬ 
tional water. 

Question 26 .—The pillars are 40 feet and the galleries 10 feet wide. 

Question 27 .—My figure of lie. 1 incluilcs the cost of bringing sand to the collieries. The latter 
would be from annas 4 to annas 8 a ton including the cost of distribution at the colliery. Kirkend 
is about eight miles from the river. 

Question 28 .—I have not gone into any detailed figures as to the extent to which life and pro¬ 
ductivity would be increased. 


Written Evidence of Babu Lalit Mohan Chaudhuri, Manager, Babuisole 
Colliery, Raniganj, nominated by the Indian Mining Federation. 

Question 1 .—I am the holder of a first class mine managei-’s certificate. My experience 
extends over a period of 25 years in Bengal and Biliar and Orissa. 

Question 2 .—Considering the unreasonable and unconscionable terms embodied in some of the 
existing leases for coal lands, I think it desirable that there should be a controlling autliority to supervise 
existing and future leases and advise as to tlie best method of parcelling out when required. 
This would ensure a systematic and scientific method of working each plot. This may, how¬ 
ever, require legislation to empower sucli an authority to enforce its orders. 

If such an authority is set up, it should be composed of ohl and experienced colliery pro¬ 
prietors and chief mining engineers with oue Government mining official at the head, and there 
should be an appellate court composed of the Coinmissionev of the Division and four mining experts 
as assessors. 

Question 3 .—I do not think it practicable to set up a weighing machine at eacli colliery for 
weighing all coal taken out of the mines. Exco])t in the few cases, where large holdings are worked 
by two or three pits only, the proposal will tell heavily on small mines, as also those 'where coal is 
carried to the surface from a number of inclines (aud their number is not inconsiderable) consider¬ 
ing the fact that coal is drawn from shallow depths near the outcro 2 )s. In such cases, weighing 
coal will be impracticable. Coal taken by miners for their own use sliould not be weighed. 

Question 4 .—It is practicable to shew each year’s workitig in different colouv.s on the colliery 
plan, and the accurate size and shape of the pillars. If tliis is done, the necessity of weighing 
coal, will be obviated for the purpose of ascertaining the actual ([uantity of coal cait. 

Question 5 .—The surveyors that arc now generally euijdcyed in the coalfields are, I think, 
capable of putting correct levels to a common datum on the j)ltin. 

Question 6 ,—During the -whole of the last year, I had occasion to extract pillars from a seam 
7 feet in thickness and pracdically no coal was lost. Even the old slack that was lying in that part 
of the mine from which tlie pillars were extracted has all been got out. 

Question 7 .—I have no expeiience of working a lower seam under an upper one which was left 
unworked. 

Question 8 .—I think that, as a mle, the controlling authority should have power to insist 
that coal seams shonld be worked in vertical rotation when the ordinary methods of working 
are in vogue. This body should, however, have wide discretionary powers so as to allow of a thin 
or unmarketable upper seam, or oue much cut up by faults or other disturbances, being abandoned. 

If sand-stowing is made compulsory, a lower seam may be worked leaving an upper one 
untouched. Much still will depend upon fche nature and thickness of the strata between the two 
seams, and upon the thickness and nature of the coal worked. 

Question 9 .—Considering the fluctnating and independent nature of the labour now employed in 
the collieries, aud the fact that the demand is always more than the supply, it would not be 
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advisable that a system of regular shifts should be adopted by the collieries. It would only be 
effective if its introduction is made universal and gradual. 

Question 10. —There is a recruiting staff maintained in the colliery whoso duty it is to go round 
the villages whence miners generally come, pay advances and khorakee, and send tire inineis, as 
soon as a sufficient number has been collected, to the colliery with a sirdar. It will be a great 
improvement if miners can be induced to settle in a colliery. 

Question 11, —The provision of suitable plots of land for cultivation may impros'C ilie supply of 
labour, but would not improve raisings. Experience, however, shows that those companies 
who have provided lands for the miners, do not get more coal than those who have not made 
such provision. 

Question 12. —Under present circumstances, the formation of a colliery settlement off ilie coal¬ 
fields is not practicable. There would be an increase of expense and less likelihood of efficient 
control being exercised and there mil be better opportunities of inducing labour to go elsewhere. 
Colliery companies will never combine to form such settlements so long as the supply is much 
less than the demand. 

Question 13. —There is no system of training the different classes of labour here. 

Question 14. —In this country, mining is not even 100 years old. The majority of the mines 
are shallow, and the winning of the coal is generally confined to small inclines, the coal being 
caiTied to the surface in baskets. Heavy flows of water are not usually met with. A vast quantity 
of the coal land in the Raniganj field still remains virgin. Considering these facts, I do not think 
that the time has come when the general use of power is a necessity. Power is only efficiently 
used in deep pits for pumping and underground haulage. 

Question 15. —I had no occasion to make any experiments in mixing different seams of coal 
from the point of view of steam-raising or coking. 

Question 10. —Under present circumstances, I do not think it practicable for colliery branches 
and sidings to be worked by colliery loims. These branches and sidings are owned by the 
constructing railway company and, even if they can be induced to allow such branches and sidings 
to be worked by colliery companies^ locomotives, the difficulties and drawbacks arc many, specially 
cost. It is doubtful if the companies rvorking their collieries on a particular brahcli would com¬ 
bine to have their own locomotives. 

Question f7.—The present practice is that restricted workings begin from a distance of 150 
feet away from the railway line or siding, Avhich means railway boundary. The acquirement of 
such additional lands, which are at some places very extensive, does not appear to be reasonably 
necessary for their safety and actual support. If all such lands were relinquished, the coal underlying 
such tracts will be available for ordinary workings. The restricted workings may thus be confined to 
the actual branches or sidings. The additional coal required for larger pillars under them would 
not then be much. 

Question 18.—1 do not think it practicable or advisable to remove a number of the existing 
sidings and haul coal on the surface in colliery tubs to central loading depots. There would bo 
much increase in cost and various complications would arise among the combined colliery owners 
and their staff. 

Question 19, —Such concentration would not result in a reduction of the number of loading 
coolies. They or, for the matter of that, surface coolies generally do not consent to work under¬ 
ground. A few of them may take to underground work when they cannot find sufficient work on the 
surface. If screening jilants are installed, the number of loading coolies required for loading a 
wagon would undoubtedly be less, but the cost would be higher. 

Question 20.—01. late years there has never been a sufficient supply of railway wagons. This 
deplorable state of tilings is the main cause of the waste entailing great loss that is now taking place 
on the surface at collieries. The stocks depreciate in quality, tlie volatile carbonaceous matter being 
all lost by long exposure. The coal disintegrates and turns into slack, while quantities are stolen 
and blown away by the winds or washed away by the rains and floods. The increased handling of 
coal also increases the percentage of small coal. 

Question 21. —The general quality of the coal and the sizing of different descriptions will be 
advantageous if coal on arrival at the surface were immediately passed over screens into wagons. 
All the loss mentioned in the reply to Question 20 will be obviated. 

Question 22. —Screening and sizing plants have not been generally adopted in India on 
account of heavy working expenses. Covered wagons are not suitable for ^ being loaded by 
screening plants, unless a change is made in them to suit the purpose of such loading. 

Question 23. —It is certain that, unless the proposed controlling authority is empowered to 
direct when such pillars should be got, the power to insist that pillars should only be got by sand¬ 
stowing process would not be useful. The expenses would, however, increase so much as to make 
it impracticable for small collieries to adopt sand-stowing. 

Question 24. —The introduction of such control would affect the output unless a mine is so 
an-anged that the working in a particular district or districts could bo going forward in the first or 
‘'whole ” working, while other districts would be “ following up” or “ coming back ” in the second 
working, or “broken” with packing. This brings in the question of working in panels. 

Question 25. —Ropeways alone could not assure a sufficient supply of sand for stowing. 

Question 26, —Approximately 21* c. ftr- of sand will be required to replace one ton of coal, 
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Question 27 .—The approximate extra cost per ton of coal got from pillars by sand-stowing 
would be 18 annas, if the sand were delivered at colliery free of cost. 

Questio7i 28. —Sand-stowing would increase the life and productivity of the colliery. 

Question 29 .—If the present system of breaking up the surface by goafiug continues, the 
" come of water in the collieries would materially incrc.asc if sufficient barriers are not kept to 
isolate the parts from which pillars are extracted from those where whole workings are going on. 

Question 30 .—Mechanical coal-cirtters have been tried iu the past, but have not proved a 
success. They may be, however, profitably employed in first class seams. 


Oral Evidence. 

Question 2. —The controlling authority should have executive officers and a technical head to 
co-ordinate their work and pass orders in the first instance. This technical head should be of the 
same status as the present Chief Inspector of Mines. There should be an appeal from his 
orders to the board which I propose and, in order to provide for differences between the board and 
the technical head, there should be another appellate authority of some sort. The “mining 
experts'^ I refer to would he of the status of superintendents or chief mining engineers. 
Perhaps after all a further appellate authority beyond the board would bo unnecessary, but I 
w'ould not limit tlie rights of parties to appeal as they like. 

In ray remarks about leases, I have in particular the leases of the Kasimbazar estate in view. 
In them, the terms on which work is to be carried out are often impractic.able, e.g., the pillsrs cannot 
be extracted without iiermission and the par’ment of further salami, and there are difficulties about 
eretting further land for colliery purposes. A penalty of eviction for non-compliance with the 

various terms is also too severe. I think tho terms of existing leases should be modified in 

these respects. The power to do so would have to be conferred by legislation. The parcelling out of 
land should be made more scientific and practicably workable. I would luivc no minimum limit 

to the amount of land which could be parcelled out. I agree that plots should not be too small 

because such plots could not be properly.w'orked, but lo.ssees should uot be restricted provided they 
work properly. Also the landlord's rights to let out large areas to one lessee should not be in¬ 
terfered with. 

Question 5, —I refer to surveyors ordinarily employed by companies. I have no experience 
of titiia surveyors. 

Question 6. —A 7 foot seam would not require sand-stowing. In the case I mentioned, the 
surface <lropped. I have no experience of extracting pillars from thicker seams. 

Question 9. —Some of my miners work 24-hour shifts. This labour would be lost if shifts were 
restricted to 13 hours. None remain more than 24 hours. They come from villages a mile away, 
labour coming from longer distances being settled on the colliery. If 12-hour shifts were 
compulsory and universal, there would be trouble with the labour. The coal of the Chora Colliery, 
where I was manager for some time, is exceptionally hard and I do not think the miners could 
complete their work in 12 honr^ Over the two coalfields as a whole, 12-hour shifts would, I 
think, be practicable as proposed, except in carrying inclines. 

Question 14. —“ Majority ” means numencal majority. 

Question 17. —1 mean that, within 150 feet, notice must be given of working. 

Question 23- —In small collieries, especially those working inferior coal, sand-stowing in order 
to win pillars would be too expensive, even if sand were delivered at such collieries free of charge. 

Question 26. —29 eiihie feet of sand would weigh about 1’4 tons. My figure only covers the 
actual coal recovered. It is only an estimate. 

Question 27. —My price of annas 12 only refers to the V4 tons mentioned above. The cost 
of the whole stowing would be two or three times as much. I have 40 feet pillars and 10 feet 
galleiies. 

Question 30. —The cause of the failure of mechanical cutters was the dislike of the miners 
and the expense. I have seen no electrical coal-cutters and do not know how the labour regards 
them. 


Written Evidence of Mr. D. N. Das, General Manager of Messrs. Banerji 
and Company’s Collieries, Paniganj, nominated by the Indian Mining 
Federation. 

Question 1 .—I am a Bachelor of Science in Mining Engineering of the University of Glasgow, 
and holder of the Indian first class manager's certificate of competency. I have worked in differ¬ 
ent collieries in j;he capacity of surveyor, assistant manager and superintendent of mica, 
plumbago, manganese and coal mines in India since 1906 j and I have over two years' experience 
in some mines in the counties of Lanarkshire and Cumberland. 
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Question 2 ,—In view of the enormous loss of coal resources under the present system of 
working, it is advisable that a controlling authority, composed of the various interests concerned, 
should be set up. This body will interfere with the leasing out of lands only ii- respect of areas to 
be leased out at a time, i.e., it will demand production of a plan from the landlord who desires to 
lease out his land, and point out therein the manner in which the property should be leased out. 
It will further advise the landlord as to the best manner in which the property may be worked 
only in so far as prevention of wastage of coal is concerned. It is unnecessary that the control¬ 
ling authority should insist on a particular manner of laying out a property which' affects other 
points, such as a high output, a low cost, etc., which are matters that concern the capitalist only 
and his landlord. In short, the controlling authority should exercise its power of dictating the 
manner in which a property has to be let out and worked, only with the sole object of saving 
iiiinecessary loss of coal, and it should not have the power of dictating other terms and conditions 
of the lease, which will tend to interfere with the liberties of the landlords who will choose their 
own tenants. A capitalist or a limited company, before laying out his workings, should submit 
his plan of working to the controlling authority, who will examine such and approve of it if such 
plan of working is consistent with the purpose for which this body is formed, namely, saving of 
wastage, and, in case of disapproval from this point of view, the controlling authority will offer 
alternative suggestions not inconsistent with the capital available for the purpose, and will invite 
the capitalist to adopt any one out of them that appears best suited to his requirements, and 
this shall be final. The above refers only to leasing out of prospected coal areas, but, in the case 
of unprospected coalfields, the interference of the controlling authority will serve no useful purpose 
and is inadvisable. 

To ensure success and justification for the formation of such an authority, it is necessary that 
the various interests concerned should be represented, and the controlling authority therefore 
should in my opinion consist of 14 members as follows :— 

1 Government Official (Chief Inspector or an Inspector of Mines) as President. 

Kepresentatives of the two railways. 

2 Indian colliery managers, one each from the Raniganj and Jharia fields. 

2 European colliery managers, one each from the Raniganj and Jharia fields. 

2 Repi-esentatives of landloixls, one each from the Raniganj and Jharia fields, 

2 Representatives of the mine-owners, one each from the Raniganj and Jharia fields. 

When taking up the case of a particular land or colliery, the landlord, owner and manager and, 
where there is no manager, an expert appointed by the owner, will also take part in the deliberations? 
Each of the members will have one vote and the president will have a casting vote.-. 

Question 3 .—It is impracticable to weigh all coal brought out of mines except where machi¬ 
nery is employed for the purpose of raising. Besides, in mines where coal is raised in baskets 
and heaped up on the surface by miners, it will be a tedious and expensive job to weigh such. 
The same will be the case with the coal taken by miners from mines for their own use. It is 
admitted that weighment of coal raised will serve as a check on all waste underground, for instance 
over-riding of pillars during pillaring, any scaling of pillars, stocks left in the goaf, etc. But for 
the reasons mentioned above it is impracticable. 

I may add here that an accurate percentage of total waste is, in my opinion, obtainable only by 
a quarterly or half-yearly measurement of all pillars and galleries in the mines by the colliery 
surveyor, such measurements to be checked by special surveyors under the Controlling Authority. 
The difference between the figures obtained by these two successive measurements and the actual 
despatches will represent the total waste. 

Question 4 .—It is quite practicable that each year’s working should be 'marked in the colliery 
plan in different colours sh(?w!ng the size and shape of pillars accurately enough for the purpose 
for which it is intended. 

Question 6 .—The surveyors in the coalfields generally are not capable at the present time of 
putting correct levels to a datum in plans. But, if such is required of them, it will be 
necessary to teach them to do so by holding a periodical training camp under the directiou of 
the controlling authority. > 

Question 6 .—Pillars are being extracted iu collieries under my supervision iW'herc, from 
galleries and pillars 14' wide aud 3a' square, and 10' wide 25' square, and leaving about 3' of coal 
in the roof, about 40 per cent, had already been taken in the first working. Out of the balance, 
calculations from an average of six months’ workings have shown a loss in pillaring alone of 25 per¬ 
cent. The percentage of the coal lost out of the total quantity in the seam comes therefore to about 
16 per cent. 

Question 7.—I have known of an inferior quality top seam having been left and destroyed while 
a bottom seam of better quality has been taken in E. I. R. Karharbari coalfield. I have also experi¬ 
ence of a bottom seam being taken away underlying an old top seam containing very wide galleiies 
and extremely small pillars unlit for pillaring, and consisting of practically unmarketable coal. 

Question 8 ,—It will be advisable to empower the controlling antliority to insist on w orking of 
seams in vertical rotation (if “ working ” means “ extraction of pillars ”), but it need not object to 
the simultaneous working of top and bottom seams, or to the mine-ownei-’s option of working the whole 
bottom seam before the top seam is begun because probably the market is unsuitable for the top seam 
for the time being. The controlling authority should, however, make an exception in the case of a 
top seam which is not profitable to work, either on account of its bad quality, or from any very great 
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di'ffieulfy in the woiting of the seam; or where the area of a bottom seam lying below 400' is as 
small as S to 10 bfghas. 

If howevei'j sand-stowing were not made compulsory, and if the bottom seam underlies at ^ 
distance of less than 2ri()'-3U0', the controlling authority, subject to the exceptions described 
above, should insist on working in vertical rotation. 

Quention 9 .—It is advisable to introduce regular shifts universally, but it will not be practicaUe 
under existing labour conditions. At present, there arc not enough miners to work even two shifts 
in all the collieries all the year round ; and, in some instances within my knowledge, mines had to be 
closed down during the night for a few months for sheer want of miners. _ In order, therefore, to 
o-ive effect to this most desirable suggestion for proper and economical working of the collieries, the 
first thing that should engage attention is some means of securing an adequate supply of labour in 
the collieries. 


{Question 10 ,—We have recruiters and miners^ sardars—in some mines only the latter through 
whom we get our miners. We pay travelling expenses and eei'tain advances to the miners for this 
purpose, and only the districts, Avhere miners accustomed to the particular nature of work in a mine 
are available, are chosen. As for surface labour, wc get as much as possible from the neighbouring 
villages where a few miners are also sometimes available. When there are not enough supplies 
fron”tbis source, and this deficiency is not made up by labour coming to work of its own accord, 
wc have recourse to the services of recruiters also. In this way, we induce many or the miners 
and surface labourers to get settled down on the collieries, while the rest of them, recruited from 
distant villages, work for a mouth or two, sometimes longer, and then go home_ again either tor 
the purpose of attending to some domestic work or for _ cultivation during the rams, and alter that 
recruiters are again sent for them and some return of their own accord. 

To improve the labour conditions, I would suggest that a regujar system of recniiting, either 
bv individual mine-owners or through reemiting bodies, on the same lines as those adopted by tea 
companies should be establislied. These recruiters will recruit their labour from far-away districts 
and o'et such labour to take to mining work, for which the reennters will receive certain sums 
of money for each labourer they bring as a miner, besides) a commission per tub or per ton ot coal 
or per working day, in order to induce them to carry on with their work. It will materially help if 
an enactment is possible to set apart eeitaiu districts for recruiting coal-mine laboiu only, ihis, i 
believe is possible, since it appears that the supply of labour for the tea districts is at the present 
moment quite satisfactory after tlie continued annual famine of the past few years. It is so mucti 
easier for the tea companies to get labour, because the recruited labourers do the same kind of wo;;k 
at home as on a tea garden.* It will, in my opinion, be a good idea to try to form a lai-ge 
recruiting companv, possibly subsidised at the beginning by the general coal trade, wl'.ich wou d take 
lip the euestiou of recruiting labour from out-of-the-way and famine-stricken districts, and make 
some sort of arrangement with the existing colliery companies for their training. Besides the above, 
it is possible to get a large supply of labour from amougsfc the inmates of Government prisons who 
are at present condemned to do hard labour. This would fetch a very good income for the Govern¬ 
ment while traiulng the convicts to take to this very lucrative profession, and follow it alter they 
receive their liberty, will tend to improve their morality and will materially decrease crime in 


the country. 

question ll.~l do not agree with Mr. Rees" suggestion that the provision of suitable plots of 
o-Tound for cultivation to miners would improve labour conditions to any extent. In certain cases, 
this system induces the labour to settle down on the collieries, but such labour devotes more time 
and attention, as a rule, to its land than to the colliery work, and thus becomes habitually irregular 
in attendance and induces others to do the same. It may be contended that this prevents the miner 
o-oino- to tlieir native homes for cultivation, but it is neithm- possible to supply euough lands tor this 
migratory miner, nor is it any good if lie stays on the colliery and attends to his cultivation. 

Question 72.—I’ormation of colliejy settlements will, in my opinion, not improve matters 
over tlie present system, as the districts from which we recruit our labour will not then 
be dissimilar to the proposed colliery settlements, since miners from such settlements would be just 
as difficult to bring in regular shifts by means of mechanical transport, and would be as difficult 
to recruit for a particular colliery as under the.present system, until and unless the present scarcity 
of labour disappears, when cause for the formation of such settlements will not arise. 

It is not feasible for colliery companies to eonibiue to form such settlements. 


Question ii’.—My answer is in the negative. 


Question 14 —lu view of a large amount of fuel consumed iu inefficient separate steam 
jreiieratiug plants, and in view of the want of an adequate supply of power in the collienes 
specially for pumping purposes, which complaint is practically uiiiver.«al, it wiU be a boon to receive 
electrical supply from central generating stations at a moderate cost; but, as regards an enaetmenfc 
to enforce universal application of electricity, it is practicable only when the electric company would 
luidertake to supply and meet all the necessary machinery and appliances for all those owners who 

cannot lay out tho necessary capital, and realise the cost thereof with reasonable luterest m equal 
yearly instalments over a period of, say, 20 years or in the shape of a royalty on raisings. 


As it is not possible to supply power to all the collieries for some time to come, any enactment 
may as well be postponed, and a start made with having enough current available at a very moderate 
cosl This will probably induce the majority of large mine-owners, who contribute nearly 
80 per cent, of the total output of the Jharia and Rauigauj fields, to take advantage of electric 
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powex’ without the necessity for any enactment whatsoever. The I’emaining 20 per cent, will find 
it to their advantage to follow suit, particularly if the electrical companies offer inducements in the 
way of supplying and erecting the appliances on an easy payment system. 

Queition 15. —For consumption in boilers, I have mixed 1st class and 2nd class slack coal 
and have got almost the same results as with 1 st class slack alone, thus making a certain amount 
of Ist class slack available for despatch. I expect, in the case of coking also, a judicious regulation 
of the proportion of two seams of different quality wUl, except under special circumstances, give 
beneficial results. 

Question 16. —It is neither practicable nor advisable for colliery branches and sidings to 
be worked by colliery companies with railway company's wagons and colliery locomotives, because, 
though it will liberate a certain amount of coal, yet it will be very expensive for most of the 
eollieiy owners to provide and maintain broad gauge locomotives. Besides, it will introduce a 
lot of complication of, and unnecessary addition to, the duties of a eollieiy manager. It is not 
advisable, as the introduction of such a system may induce colliery owners to reduce the support 
underneath sidings beyond the limit of safety, thus probably causing snbsidenees and loss of 
locomotives and railway wagons. 

Question 17. —If the above system is introduced, the saving of coal from barriers compatible 
with safety will probably not exceed 20 to 25 per cent ; but, considering the cost and upkeep 
of a broad gauge locomotive, even though small, for the purpose of dealing with a very small 
number of wagons, the additional use of fuel, and, if electricity is employed for the purpose accord^ 
ing to Mr. Bees, the additional complications necessitated thereby, it is not in my opinion, worth 
the trouble. 

Question 18. —It is not advisable nor practicable for a number of existing sidings of different 
owners to be removed and coal hauled on the surface in tubs to one big central loading depot 
for the following reasons:— 

(1) It will be diflicult to distinguish tubs belonging to different collieries and, even if 

tubs are marked with some distinguishing mark, it will give rise to smuggling of 

each other's coal. 

(2) To maintain the output, an extremely large number of tubs will be necessary, which 

will represent a prohibitive investment for colliery owners and, as a result, the 

raising and despatch of collieries will be reduced. 

(3) Feeding tram lines from, different collieries will destroy more cultivated land, and will 

cause unnecessaiy trouble and litigation about surface rights unless such surface 

rights are acquired under the Land Acquisition Act. 

(4) It will induce pilfering of coal from tubs. 

(5) To ensure smooth working of the system, and to ensure the coal reaching its proper 

destination, the cost of supervision will be unnecessarily large. 

(6) On account of the distance of the loading depot from the colliery, the supervision of such 

loading depot by the manager will be t^ious. 

Question 19. —Such concentration of loading depots will undoubtedly reduce the number of 
loading coolies employed to some extent under the present system of wagon supply, but so few of 
those relieved from loading will be willing to take up mining work, that such benefit will not be 
appreciable, particularly if the wagon supply is improved. If screening plants ar’e installed, it will 
introduce further complications and unnecessary investments of capital, as the Indian market does 
not demand screened coal. This will save a certain number of loading coolies, but so few of 
them would consent to work in the mines that such investments on screening plants, until tfhe 
wagon supply is materially improved, and until the market demands it, will not be worth while. 

Question 30 .—There has never been a sufiicient supply of railway wagon constantly available for 
the transport of coal. The effects of this insufficiency of wagon supply are as follows :— 

I. Collieries run into very heavy stocks and such stocks lying for months and months deterio¬ 

rate in the following manner:— 

(a) Outbursts of spontaneous fire. 

(b) Lumps crumble into dust by atmospheric influence, falling of coal tubs, traffic of tubs 

over coal, traffic of carts where such is employed, more handling, etc. 

Ic) Dust blown away by wind and washed away by rain.. 

(<^) Loss of quantity from oxidation, thus reducing its market value. 

(e) Loss of evaporative power of coal due to miscellaneous atmospheric influences. 

II. Such accumulation of stocks seriously interferes with proper working of the collieries, and 

(a) reduces the output on account of delay in return of tubs; 

(i) advantages from a mechanical loading plant cannot be obtained ; 

(c) such reduction of output increasses cost per ton and increases fuel consumption per ton 
of coal raised; 

(d) a large amount of capital as represented by the stock lies idle, the intei-est on which 
increases cost per ton j 

(e) delay in return of tubs causes difficulty in proper distribution of tubs to miners, and 
thus recruiting of miners becomes more difficult ; and 
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(^)it is difficnlt to keep the tramming coolies at their work on account of increased work 
due to congestion, besides requiring many more leading and loading coolies. 

Question 21. —If sufficient wagons were available, all the ill effects, as enumerated above, will 
be eliminated, and saving of coal in quantity and quality (heat energy), which is as great as 20 
to 25 per cent., and in some instances even up to 40 or 50 per cgnt. when fire occurs, will be effected. 

Question 22. —Screening and sizing plants have not been generally adopted in India for the 
following reasons: — 

(o) There is no great demand for sized coal except in isolated cases. 

(i) No extra price is therefore obtained by colliery owners for sized coal. 

(c) Scarcity of wagon supply . 

(d) Want of wagons suitable for loading by mechanical means. 

(e) Supplying of wagons in one shift only which makes it imperative to stack output obtained 

in the other shift. 

The most convenient type of wagons for loading by mechanical means is the open one, 
though in some instances covered wagons are loaded by loading plants provided with suitable 
telescopic chutes. But, this being rather inconvenient, some such alteration in the existing covered 
wagons as— 

(1) dividing the top of the wagon into two halves lengthwise, or across the width, and having 

one part slimng over or under the other; 

(2) half of the top may be kept rivetted, and the other half in the form of a lid working on 

hinges and- actuated by a simple mechanical anungement attached to the loading 
plant j 

(3) by alteration of the sides. 

Question 23. —If sand-stowing is made compulsory, it will serve no useful purpose for the 
controlling authority to dictate when pillars should be got, as the colliery manager, who is 
qualified to ascertain how and when pillaring operations should be commenced, would be as good 
a judge of the situation. 

Question 24. —Such control would unnecessarily interfere with the ordinary worj^ing of the 
collieries and would tend to disorganise labour and affect outpiit unless— 

(а) a sufficient supply of sand is available on the colliery at an uniform cost, even during the 

rainy season; 

(б) the necessary appliances are made available; 

(c) sufficient power for dealing with additional pumping is available. 

{d) there is no interference and total stoppage of work on account of the choking of pipes 
and temporary break-downs of ptimping appliances. 

Questi:'H 25. —My answer is in the negative. 

Question 26. —In some of the collieries under my .supervision, 40 per cent, of the coal has 
already been removed by gallery working. In order to get a ton of coal from what is .left, 1 
calculate that, for one cubic foot of coal, l'2-3 eft. of sand will be necessary. This represents about 
2^ tons of sand to a ton of coal. 

Question S7.—If sand were delivered free of cost at my colliery, the cost per ton will be some¬ 
where about ill-8 per ton of coal because of the limited facilities for output. 

Question 28, —In sonie collieries under my supervision, sand-stowing will reduce output, and 
this, together with the saving of wastage, will necessarily increase the life of these collieries. 

Question 29. —Under the existing system of breaking down of surface by goafing, the water 
accumulation in such goaf after the rainy season does seriously iuterfere with working iu the neigli- 
bourhood of goaf areas, especially where pumping ajiplianccs do not have sufficient m-argin of power, 
which I believe they don't have in most collieries. 

Question 30. —Mechanical coal-cutters liave been introduced by several companies, such 
as Apear & Co., Bird & Co., Bengal Coal Co., hut they have invariably been a failure on account 
of the fact that they could not get Indian labour accustomed to work such machines and have 
found output obtained much cheaper by miners' picks. Universal introduction will, in my opinion, 
be unsuitable and unwelcome, because labour is too cheap, while the thickness of seams in most 
collieries does not permit of the efficient employment of machine-cutters. Besides the above, a suit¬ 
able form of energy, i.e., electricity or compressed air, is not at present available at all collieries. 


Oral Evidence. 

Question 2 .—I want a board and not an individual technical authority. The hoard, when fully 
constituted, could appoint experts as it found necessary. The board would of course have to see 
that its orders, vie., stipulations or conditions in the lease to prevent wasteful working,, have been 
carried out. The controlling authority should only decide on general principles and leave details 
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to the managers. Power should, however, 'he given to the controlling authority to interfere and 
stop wasteful working where it was occurring. I do not think the present leases should be revised as 
this would not do much good by itself. Inspection and instruction are the important points. The 
controlling authority should be given such powers by legislation if necessary. I would pot .mind 
the interference involved with the authority and working methods of managers who are working 
wastefully. 

Quettion 6 .—15 per cent, is, I think, fairly accurate, though not actually based on measure¬ 
ments. The seam was 14 to 16 ft. thick. 

Question J^.—Most of the-first class coal is in the hands of lai-ger companies. 

Question 22 .—Open wagons are best for mechanical loading, but thefts from them would be 
easier, I'would prefer covei^ wagons adopted in some way for mechanical loading. 

Question 2S .—I quite agree that, if a manager is not working properly and his mine is likely 
to collapse, the controlling authority should be able to step in and stop his bad working. 

Question 27 .— I would not object to sand stowing if the controlling authority had discretion 
to insist on it according to the circumstances of each ease, but sand-stowing should not be 
absolutely compulsory in all mines in all circumstances. There are some collieries which 
could not afford sand-stowing, and would have to stop paying dividends if compelled to sand-stow 
My figure of Rs. 1-8 per ton is the estimated running cost at three or four of our collieries where 
facilities for a good output are limited, and it does not include interest or depreciation on sand- 
stowing plant. _ 

Written Evidence of Mr. JhaverUall Dholokia, Mftnager, Joyrampore Col¬ 
liery, Jharia, nominated by the Indian Mining Federation. 

Question 1.— My mining qualifications are colliery manager's first class certificate of com¬ 
petency. My experience of mining in India is over 15 years, lii years in the Jhariaand 3 years 
in the Eaniganj field. 

Question 2 .—The controlling authority is not advisable. There seems to be no necessity to super¬ 
vise existing leases ; the negotiations were best understood by the buyers and sellers before the 
leases were executed and properly registered under the mles and regulations of the benign British 
Government. Supervision of existing leases means, if carried out in a wider sense, affecting 
all leases of the country and would produce instability throughout. The Indian Mines Act was 
passed in 1901 and the rules and regulations are being strictly carried out without infringing 
the terms of the leases, which were the .same before as they are after. If we refer to the leases 
of 50 years ago, and of the present day, there is a decided improvement. If landlords who are not 
mining men could be placed in a position to trouble the management every now and then, there 
would be endless litigation and there won't be peaceful work- Regarding future leases, the landlords 
can well consult mining expevt.s if they can yet understand their value, and buyers may then 
effect future leasefi on the best terms arranged and agreed upon. There are collieries in India from 
which suggestions can safely be taken, and these collieries, having exceptional advantages, could 
work out their plans without any controlling authority. Let me illustrate Giridih, where the 
coal is always sold up above raisings, supplies are guaranteed, assured and constant, wheje the best 
brains can put into effect whatever they think should be tried and done, and, whore the above 
factors allow of such schemes being put into practice, the work becomes, and, is bound to become, 
a model one. The owner can instal screening, sizing and direct loading plants, be can give house 
accommodation, ground for cultivation to the labourers, he can instal coke-ovens of modern type 
and plants for recovery of by-products without any suggestions from any controlling authority. 
Give this industry a fair chance of quick despatch of coal, and much of the waste on the surface 
will be eliminated ; not only waste, but expenditure and labour too will be curtailed. Let me illus¬ 
trate this. The collieries have in fact very little siding accommodation. They cannot stack the 
coal there. Sidings in most cases may be far away from the pits or inclines. The coal has to 
be dumped near the pit, stacked, deteriorating as it does in quality, reloaded in tube when about 
to be sent off to the wharf, trammed, unloaded there and loaded into wagons. All these separate 
operations require separate expenditure and labour, and entail reduction in size and quality, but if 
there should be, on the other hand, constant daily despatch, the tubs coming to the surface could 
be sent off by endless rope or other suitable contrivance, would be taken to the tippler, dumped and 
returned to the rope, and the contents passing over screens ’would automatically load the wagons, 
the size and quality remaining fair, working on the expense of only one of the many operations 
detailed above. New methods and new devices come out of different brains working independently 
according to local conditions by introducing new methods after trial on their collieries ; but no 
invention, no improvement from stagnating the intellects of various men following certain courses 
fixed by authority possessing local experience, would be possible. 

As explained above, by the constant wagon supplies, the expense and the number of labourers 
emploved on the surface would be greatly reduced, and waste would be minimised. Most of the 
laboui- thus depleted would after a time consent to go underground and, with the introduction of 
coal-cutting machines, and with labour tempted and brought from <itber healthy districts, the 
raisings from the mines could be increased and to a certain extent maintained constant. Of course, 
stacks will have to be made at the time when labour will be abundant and these, if greatly 
accumulated, could be moved on during the rainy season when the wagons would be available 
to a greater extent, 
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To miniiniae the waste underground, it would be safer if, when laying out a colliery, the detail¬ 
ed plans and sections of the pits, surface arrangements, underground workings, power and plant 
to be adopted, could be prepared by the owners with express advice and guidance from a mimng 
man, and could be forwarded with the notice of opening the mine to the Chief inspector of Mines, 
who, if he can advise any improvements consistent with cirouraatanoes, may advise the owners and 
return all plans and sections as approved; if the owners work up to thi®, I think there will he a 
deoided improvement. In this way India will always tempt the best mining men to come forward 
and will thus reap the benefit of their knowledge and bo a direct gainer; also, the man in charge 
of the work will always be keen to eliminate waste. If, at a subsequent date, amendments in 
the methods and plans seem necessary to the management, these may he sent with details and, 
after acknowledgment, followed. This "will also help landlords in getting an assiirrance that the 
coal is worked in a better way and that their royalty per ton is improved and secured. But 
the functions of the Chief Inspector of Mines will be purely advisory. 

This industry has experience in control over despatches, control over indents and supplies, 
control in fixing the rates for purchase of coal for the railways, the greatest consumers, and, as 
the wagon supplies are quite dependent on these controls, 1 think this industry should not be 
saddled with any more control, because, with these over-pressures, the industry would be made 
unable to raise its head. Control therefore is undesirable and not advisable. 

Question 3. —The coal brought out in tuba from pits and haulage inclines can be weighed, hut 
there will be difficulty in weighing the coal brought up in baskets and taken in baskets by 
the miners for their own use. 

Question 4. —Yes. Each year’s workings could be marked in different colours and, to some 
extent, the size of the pillars, but not the exact height of galleries. • 

Question 5. —Yes, they can put correct common datum after they are once shown. 

Question 6. -On an average of three seams, 10 to 12 per cent, was the loss. The thickness 
of the seams where pillars are being removed is 26 ft., 11 ft. and 8 ft. 

Question 7. —No. 

Question 8. —It all depends on the market. All classes of coals cannot be sold at all times, 
and, at times, only the beat variety has to be worked. The top seam should not be first worked 
when it is very close to the bottom seam, which with hydraulio stowing should be worked first. 

Question 9. —The regular shift is advisable, but does not at present seem practicable. 

Question 10. —The system of recruiting labour at my colliery is that wo have a sirdar over a 
gang of miners. He brings the miners and looks after them. We pay commission to these 
sirdars, and any advances given are out oS from their commission amount. Better treatment, good 
houses and plots of land for cultivation, if possible, and recruiting labour from places where 
there is not enough work and consequent low wiigon, would all help In increasing the supplies of 
labour. 

Question 1^1 .—Suitable cultivation plots could not be arranged on the Jharia collieries and no 
provision can be laid down for this. Each collieiy owner works for bis own interest and it is 
up to him to provide deceit houses and better facilities to tempt miners to go to him. 

Question 12. —It is impossible. How can children be left back ? In this way they lose their 
liberty. Labour will not be constant. Miners will not be fixed and attached to a particular col¬ 
liery. Attendance could be given to any colliery. Strikes will be common and the industry will he 
insecure. 

Question IS.—Yes. A person is placed in charge of hisjwork, the necessary instructions 
for which are imparted by his next superior, and practical training and constant work teach him 
a lot. 

Question 14.—General uselof electricity is advisable, but should not be compulsory. It can 
safelv be used as power for pumping, haulage, coal-cutting by machines, running workshops and 
for all sorts of works j but winding engines would better be worked by steam. Because, if there be¬ 
comes something wrong' in the electrical power when the workmen be underground, pits being 
onlv available, the steam engines would help us in bringing the men out. I remember a case 
where electrical winders were fitted to the pits, and where the current was o£E for over 12 hours, 
the miners and the men underground experiencing the greatest difficulty. If either of the pits 
should have a steam winder, it would serve the same purpose. 

Question 15.—No. 

Question 16. —No. It is neither advisable nor practicable here, where there are so many con¬ 
cerns wanting to run their locomotives on the same line. The difficulty is wagons. If the 
railway companies be also short of locomotives, as could be presumed from the very slow transport, 
the number of locomotives might usefully be increased. 

Question 17 .— Retaining the present railway system, if the coal under the railway could be got 
by hydraulic stowing, over 80% could thus be worked, and this would be applicable for coals 
lying at various depths and of various thickness. 

Question 18. — It is not advisable. 

Question 19. —If screening planD be adopted even on the colliery wharf, tkfl number of 
lahourera required will be lessened, provided the railway wagons are plentifully supplied so as to 
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make it couvenient to despatch the daily output. Unless the railway wagon supplies are assured 
and givehj screening plants are no good, because the coal will have to be dumped, stacked, 
shifted and reloaded in tubs on the colliery, and hauled to the eolliei’y wharf, or if stacked on the 
wharf be 611ed in baskets and loaded by men. This would not lessen the number of labourers in 
this case. But, if supplies are assured and given and all the raisings despatched directly, some 
labourers will be liberated and' they may after some time work underground. 

Q,Hettion 20. —The hardship is the wagon supplies. Wagons are not supplied to the collier¬ 
ies according to their requirements, nay, some collieries have to fast for days together and, when 
favoured, they may get a wagon or so. This is most deplorable. Either the railway takes much 
time in running the traffic on their lines, or the wagons are short, or the locomotives are short; 
whatever the cause may be, no serious attempt at any time is made to cope with the demand. Thus 
the coal trade and the industries of India suffer, and much coal, by weathering and deteriorating 
on account of stacking, is wasted. 

Quegiion 21. —If coal were to pass immediately over screens into wagons, there would be no 
loss by weathering and other causes, so far greater tonnage would be despatched ; besides the dump¬ 
ing, stacking and loading expenses would be nil. If siding space is limited, the coal would have to 
be stacked on the colliery, and reloading into tubs, etc., would also be curtailed. There would 
be a quick return of money, and working cost and waste would be reduced. 

Q,uegtion 22. —The reason why screening sizing and plants have not been adopted in India 
is that the wagon supplies are almost nil, and these plants, where installed, conld not be worked 
regularly and the coal had t<5 he stacked. Open wagons are the best, but, if any contrivance be 
made so as to open the roof of the wagon, so that it can be by hinges acuommodated in the 
side and expanded afterwards on hinges, the difficulty to some extent could he met. 

Q,uegtion 28. —It should be best left to tl^o management for consideration. We do not think 
ropeways can supply us with the quantity of sand required. If sand be supplied by railway in 
wagons, it is impossible. On the one hand, coal is . not being removed by the railway, then how 
can it supply sand ? If sand is not supplied up to requirements, the work would stop, and the 
constant and fixed working expenses would be so dear as to be an impossibility. Besides, the 
collieries favourably situated with respect to sand would have to pay less for haulage. 

Qufigtion 24, —Certainly, a great deal, and the working cost will greatly increase in conse¬ 
quence. 

Quegtion 25. —No. Ropeways could not supply sufficient. 

Quegtion 26. —Theoretically 8'5, and practically 4 5, tons of sand to one ton of coal. 

Quegtion 27. —If sand is got free of cost at the colliery, the extra cost per ton of eoal will be 
Rs. 1 only, provided water in enormous quantities is also supplied free. At present most of the 
collieries in the rise have not got enough water to meet even their labourers' requirements. 

Qvegtion 28. —The life and productivity of the colliery will be greatly increased by sand- 
stowing. 

Quegtion 29.—An enormous quantity ol water will have to be dealt with in the deeper 
workings. 

Quegtion 30. —'If the coal-cutters could be worked more cheaply than the ordinary miner, 
they would be welcome, b>it the power, viz., compressed air, is very costly. The labour is cheap. 
Therefore they were abandoned where tried. If cheap power could be arranged, it would be very 
useful, the raisings would be constant, and would further be increased per head. 


Oral Evidence. 

Quegtion 2. —If rules could be laid down for better and economic working without iufiinging 
the terms of present leases, I would have no objection. For better and e. onomic working, [ 
think working plans should be submitted to the Chief Inspector of .Mines before opening out. I 
agree that there has been waste in the past owing to bad transport facilities and mining methods, 
but this cannot he remedied now in the older workings. One of my seams is 25 feet thick. 
In the old workings, the pillars are 22 feet and the galleries about 18 feet wide. In the present 
workings, the galleries are 10 feet and the pillars 30 feet. The rules and regulations should be so 
arranged that the lessees should follow the advice of the Chief Inspector of Mines regarding 
methods of working and conservation of coal. If his advice were not followed, there should l^ 
compulsion after a trial of tea years, and a controlling authority, would be necessary to enforce 
such compulsion. This would be to the interest of the landlords, and the lessees could not be 
interfered with by landlords who are not mining men. The example of Giridih/in my written 
evidence is cited because it shows, as a practical illustration, what could be expected without 
controfif railway wagons were supplied according to requiremehts. 'I'he rules and regulations must 
be used with discretion and not.so as to make any colliery woric on any other than commercial lines. 

Quegtion 6. —In my 26 feet seam, the loss was 13 to 14 per cent. The roof was good, the cover 
being 90 feet. During 15 months of pillaring, 77 pillars were removed and 29,858 tons were 
recovered from small pillars. I have calculated that, taking an original pillar centre of 40 feet x 
40 feat X 25 feet high, 823 tons were recovered at the first working, and 389 tons when the pillars 
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were goafed, thus making a total of 1,214 tonB out of a possible recovery of 1,400 ibns, the loss being 
18 per cent. The loss in the 11 feet seam was about 10 per cent, and that in the 8 feet seam 
about 8 per cent. 

Question 9. —12-hour shifts with a time fixed for their termination would be quite practicable if 
made universal and compulsory, Laboru* would adapt itself if it could not get any work else- 
whei’C. 

QiiestioH 12 .—Women workers are necessary in India. 

Queition 23 ,—If sand were supplied free or at the same cost to all collieries wherever situated, 
my objection would disappear. As regards the proposed all-round flat rate of cess on all coal 
irrespective of quality, I do not think that, if such a cess were paid by the consumers, it would 
result in any alteration in the present ratio between first class and other classes of coal. The 
disproportion is, as a matter of fact, due to the wagon supply as a rule. If I sell to a railway, I 
can sell at a low rate as I know I will get wagons. If there were enough wagons, and all classes of 
coal were despatched on an equal basis, the market would not be disturbed by the cess as 
conditions would adjust themselves according to supply and demand. I quite agree that we 
should get all the first class coal we can. I think every colliery will want to sand-stow if they have 
paid cess and are to be repaid the working expenses of sand-stowing. The addition of a cess 
will mean increased cost to purchasers. Indian coal cannot compete with some foreign coal. 
Export of Indian coal will diminish and, if a rebate is allowed, internal industries will be at 
disadvantage. The Indian finished products will be sold dearer and hence could not compete with 
foreign products. The accounts of individual collieries may or may not be reliable, and thus some¬ 
body may make his all-round working cost cheaper. Sand-stowing would therefore be best left to the 
collieries. The minimum waste of coal in working should be arrived at and allowed after considering 
the expenses of capital expenditure, supplying sand to the collieries, and recurring working ex¬ 
penses of stowing. 


Written Evidence of Mr. Glen George, A.M.I.C.E., Consulting Mining Engineer, 

Calcutta. 

Queition 1, —Certificated colliery manager. Bachelor of Science in Mining of the University 
of Wales, Chief Mining Engineer to the Bengal Coal Company from 1910 to 1920, Associate 
Member of the Institute of Civil Engineers. 

Quettion 2. —While the controlling authority suggested by Mr. Rees would be desirable, it 
would be of little value without compulsory acquisition powers over mineral areas, which is, 
I presume, out of the region of practical polities. 

Question 3. —^The weighing of coal^ is strongly desirable in the interests of everyone, and there 
is no practical reason why it should ^not be gradually insisted upon, i.e., first made compulsory in 
large mines, then in small. Weighment of coal taken by miners for their own use is, I fear, 
impracticable. 

Quettion 4. —Practical and desirable. 

Quettion 5, —No. 

Q^iettion 6. —Yes. Loss 35 to 40 per cent. 

Quettion 7.—Yes, 

Queition 8. —(a) No. (6) If sand-stowing for all coal were made compulsory, there would be no 
necessity for any such interference. 

Quettion 9 ,— Pi’aetical and advisable. It should be brought: about by legislation limiting 
hours. 

Quettion .10 ,— (a) Offering labour free land for cultivation, free housing, and favourable 
working conditions. 

(i) Offering better housing and general welfare conditions. 

Quettion /!.—Has some practical effect, and is a good policy, but results are rather disappoint¬ 
ing. 

Quettion 12, —(a) An excellent suggestion for the congesteil areas in Jharia. 

(i) Yes. 

Quettion 13, —^No. 

.Quettion 14, —Desii-able, and pi-actical if gradually introduced. The first step is the pre¬ 
vention of the erection of numerous comparatively small generating stations at present going on, and 
the development of large stations offering power at a low rate. The use of electric power might 
then be gradually made compulsory. 

Quettion 15, —Yes. By the mixture of 1 part Disergarh seam coal (a coal low in ash, but 
high in volatiles and unsuitable for making blast furnace coke) with 3 pai4s of a Jharia coal, a 
satisfactory blast furnace coke can be made. 

Question 16, —Practicable, but highly undesirable. 

Question 17, —I fail to see that a mere change in ownership of the locomotives can affect the 
situation. 



^ueition 18, —Practical, but inadvisable. 

Queitioa 19. —It is waste of time tallung about the introduction of screening plants until ah 
adequate wagon supply is provided. 

(Question 20. —^There never, in my experience of 14 years, has been an adequate wagon supp^ 
except for two or three periods of 6 months each. The effect on Indian mining is most harmful. It 
prevents the introduction of improved methods of pitching and screening, and depresses the price of 
coal, as it places in the hands of the Uailway Board an unequalled lever for that pui-pose. All large 
suppliers having collieries with expensive and up-to-date plant realise that their concerns must keep 
despatching, and thus must, whatever be the price, obtain railway conti-acts. It prevents any real 
combination by coal-owners, and hampers the development of large well-equipped collieries. 

Question 21. —Larger sized and cleaner picked coal. Reduction in cost of working. Improve¬ 
ment in general equipment of collieries. 

Question 22, — (a) The indifferent wagon supply is the chief reason^ 

{b) Screening plants re<i[uire open wagons or covered wagons with hinged doors in the roof. 

Question 23, —No. 

Question 24, —Yes. 

Question 25. —As a general expression of opinion, I would say ropeways alone are not likely 
to give such a supply of sand. 

Question 26. —Three tons of sand per one ton of coal recovered from pillars. 

Question 27. —If sand were delivered free, the net extra cost {i.e., allowing for economies 
effect^) would be small, not more than 4 annas per ton. 

Question 28. —Increase its life by 25 per cent, and its productivity by 10 per cent. I presume, by 
productivity, output is meant. 

Question29. —The effect of pillar-cutting seams thicker than 16 feet at depths less than 300 feet 
will result in a great increase of water, unless special measures are adopted. 

Question 30. —In special cases, i.e., for development, where labour is particularly expensive, or 
where working cost is not the first consideration, their scope is great. For general use, hand-cutting 
is considerably cheaper. 


Oral Evidence* 

Question 2. —I do not see how a controlling authority could control leases without the power 
to acquire land. A landlord could not be prevented from refusing to lease. I think legislation 
would be preferable to a controlling authority whose decisions will be variable. If it is known 
exactly umat the interference is to be, it would be better than a variable interference which would 
have a prejudicial effect on trade, e.g., on the flow of capital. 1 have no objection to’ rules being 
laid down regarding the size of pillars, etc., and I agree that these rules should be enforced by a 
supervising rather than a controlling authority. I would have fixed rules revisable at considerahie 
intervals. I agree that a great deal of waste takes place, and that much of it can and should 
be stopped. I do not think that a controlling authority is the only remedy. I Lave no objec¬ 
tion to Government rules similar to those under the Mines Act, and to a new department, under 
an officer like the Chief Inspector of Mines, to enforce those rules, I see no reason why rules 
should not be drawn up fixing the size of pillars with relation to the depth and thickness of the 
seam. Only minima should be fixed, latitude being allowed above those minima. My main 
point as regards a controlling authority is that its decisions should as little as possible be left to 
individual discietion. Interference ,that can be calculated is better than interference that is 
incalculable. As regards existing leases, I agree that the amount of yet unleased coal land is com¬ 
paratively small, but I do not think that control of leases is the only remedy for the present state 
of affairs. Personally, I would nationalize minerals, meaning in this connection coal in 
particular. Government would compulsorily acquire the minerals on a fair market value. I 
think this could be arranged to the satisfaction of the landlords. The rules already proposed would, 
I think, be in the landlords’interest. Nationalization would do away with the indifferent royalty 
owner. I know of no landlord, except the Bengal Coal Company, who inspects his properties. I 
know of no instance of a landlord’s agent being refused inspection. Landlords have powers of 
inspection, but I dp not know of any cases where even the Bengal Coal Company has interfered 
with the lessees. I agree that it is very doubtful whether nationalization of minerals is practical 
politics. It would give Government a strong lever for controlling waste in the national interest. 
The controlling authority would then be, the agent of Government for purposes of supervision. 
The present Government in England has acceptSd the principle of nationalization. I have no experi¬ 
ence of Government agency or of the working of Government mines, but I know that Government 
is easily the most reasonable landlord. Salami as salami is justified, but it is often abused. This 
abuse is largely due to competition among the lessees. I do not blame the landlord, I blame 
the system. This system, i.e., private ownership of minerals, can only be remedied by nationaliza¬ 
tion. 

I admit that, if something is not done in the way of compulsion, the present waste will 
continue. It is an urgent question and should be remedied as such. I do not think economic 
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ciuses will of tbemBeiyes provide a remedy. They will in fact operate the other way. No bnsi- 
nesR firm can run its businesa except on business lines, and any one now doing sand-stowing would 
lose money, because he could not compete with the other people who do not sand-stow. Dividends 
would l)e restricted or wiped out, and a longer life for the property would not be sufficient 
compensation. Taking Rs. 1-8 a ton as a fair average of profit on all first and good second 
class coal, and an additional cost of annas 12 a tOn for sand-stowing, a coal owner, even if he got 
50 per cent, more coal, would lose annas 4 a ton on his whole output. I think it could be made 
an economic proposition for Government-owned minei-als. Supposing Government acquired at 
annas 6 a ton royalty, and leased at a flat rate of Re. 1 a ton royalty, it could give a* rebate 
of annas 8 a ton on all coal won by sand-stowing; failing this, there is no chance of sand-stowing 
though it is highly desirable. I know the new Land Acquisition ]\Iines Act, and that a cess to 
provide compensation is proposed. I see no reason why the same principle should not be 
extended to sand-stowing, because you must subsidise the man who sand-stows. But, if you 
"■o so far, you might as well go the whole length and nationalize minerals. Nationalization could 
be effected by annual payments, but these would be mattei-s for financial experts. Bad titles are a 
great difficulty at‘ present and these difficulties would be removed by nationalization. Govern¬ 
ment, as the owtier of minerals, would have the power to acquire such surface land as is necessary 
to the proper workings of the minerals. This is a common principle of leases and has been 
accepted by the Calcutta High Court. I have applied it myself in practice. The controlling 
authority 'would be a palliative if Government is not prepared to acquire pninerals. I mean a 
controlling authority with definite rules to follow and powers of inspection and supervision. 

Question 3 .—As regards weighing the coal taken by miners for their own use, I think that 
the interference with the miners'would outweigh any advantages there might be. I know of 
no mine where the miners are not lallowed to bring coal up the shaft and are compelled to 
take coal from stock. Weighment is' very desirable for statistical purposes, and would also 
reduce thefts. Payments would then be made by weight. I have successfully used weighing 
machines, aud found that the tub averages were higher. The cost is not great. "Where there are 
lots of openings, weighment would tend to reduce the number of those openings. I would-introduce 
weighment gradually in the larger mines first where conditions are more favourable. 

Question 6 .—The seam was about 1(5 to 18 feet thick and q,bout 400 feet deep. I have done 
pillaring up to 800 foot. The loss vai ies but, where pillars were not taken systematically, the 
percentage of loss was much higher. 

Question 0 .—1 would again start with large collieries and work down gradually to the smaller. 
Agreement is hopeless and legislation would be necessary. I include, amongst the small collieries, 
those raising up to 1,800 or 3,000 tons per month,but I do not insist on this limit. I do not think 
the smaller collieries could entertain the labour which the larger collieries might lose by introduc¬ 
ing regular shifts. I think 13-hour shifts to end at a certain time would do very well for a start, 
but 1 would not fix the hour for tinishing absolutely, as some mines might find other 13 
hour periods more suitable. 1 think such regular shifts ctmld be worked in the neighbourhood where 
the Sibpur seam is mined. 

Question iG.-i-Granting of free land for cultivation gives disappointing results. It does no 
harm, but it does yield the results one would expect. If a man does not work on his own land 
durin-' the rains, he would work on someone else’s. The best recruiter is the colliery with the best 
underground conditions, i.e., an easy face, tramlines, and, generally, the practicability of earning 
money quickly. One of my deepest pits was also my most popular one. 

Question 14 .—How the present companies should be treated in the event of the establish¬ 
ment of large power stations is a matter for expert evidence. As more fticilities were provided 
1 would gradually introduce comiuilsion as regards those collieries using fuel wastefully and 
refusino- to adopt electrical power. 1 would also work down from the larger to the smaller col¬ 
lieries. 1 think the large supply eompany should be run on the co-operative principle. If run 
by a company, Government might nave to guarantee a dividend, and I think it would be 
worth while to do this. As regards the application of compulsion, I think the balance of advant¬ 
age in each'case should be considbred and decided on by experts. 

Questions 16 and 17 .—I do not see any advantage in the collieries using locomotives 
owned by themselves. ' In fact, all practical arguments are against it. Nor do 1 see how less 
support would be possible under such conditions. 

Question 18 .—This would be a retrograde step in my opinion. The sidings are already in exis¬ 
tence and are a gi’eat advantage. 

Question 20 .—The periods of adequate supply to which I refer all occurred during the monsoon 
when of course sufficient coal is not usually being produced. 

Question 22 .—I would prefer open wagons, and do not think thefts would be excessive. The 
railway is responsible for loss of weight. 

Question 24 .—The output would be affected if the controlling authority could hold up working 
while sand-stowing is being arranged' for, but I agree that the controlling authority ought to 
be able to look ahead. 

Qtmtions 25 and 26 .—I do not think sand-stowing is an universal panacea. For example, 
seams less than 16 feet thick might he worked economically without sand-stowing. If compensar 
tion or a rebate were given, everybody will sand-stow even where it was not necessary. The 
controlling authority would of course refuse compensation or rebate in such cases. 
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I think crushing sandstone would be too expensive at the present selling price of coal. 
The whole question is one of Rs. as. pies. Coal is at present much too cheap. A cess on all coal 
mined would involve an import duty on foreign coal and a rebate on exported Indian coal as well. 
I think prices could be increased up to Rs. 2 or Rs. 3 a ton without injuring the iJther Indian 
industries. A very low price for coal is mischievous in the interests of the country as a whole. 

Question 27 .—My figure of annas 4 is per ton of coal. It includes depreciation on pipes and 
plant, but assumes a free supply of sand in the hoppers; it includes the extra pumping that would 
be necessary. The total cost at a colliery which I worked was annas 10 a ton, including the cost 
of excavating sand; there was a saving of annas 3 on timber and fire stoppings, and vhe extra cost 
was thus annas 7, of which annas 5 was paid for sand measured in the colliery. The pillars were 
under the river and could only be recovered by sand-stowing. An all-round figure of Re. 1 per 
ton for both coalfields would be quite fair in my opinion. This would cover mines up to 14 miles 
from the rivers. It includes tr ansport costs assuming that special wagons would be available, 
i.e., that they would be provided by the railways. Even if the railways increased rates to two-thirds 
of an anna per ton mile, which is twice the charge for carrying coal, it would only mean annas 8 per 
ton for a 12 mile haulage. 


Written Evidence of Mr. R. Heron of Messrs. H. V. Low & Co. (Jharia). 

Question 1. —I am the holder of a first class certificate as manager of a mine. My experience 
•of mining in India extends from the year 1907 to date. 1 have experience of both fields. 

Question 2. —In view of the manner in which leases have been prepared and coal mined, it is 
advisable that an authority be created to correct the errors and omissions of the past. The authority 
should have the sanction of law and such elasticity as admits of representation of the various 
conflicting interests. A scheme might be devised whereby the work could be undertaken 
by the Department of Mines. 

Question 3. —I consider that it is practicable to weigh all coal brought out of 
mines and to keep an accurate record of it. Arrangements could be devised whereby 
one weigh-bridge would serve the purpose of weighing all coal raised from two or more pits 
or inclines as the case may be. In the matter of weighing coal brought up in baskets, there 
would be difficulties, but there is no i-eason why they should not be overcome. The coal thus 
brought up in baskets might be loaded into tubs i.u the first instance (instead of being stacked in 
heaps) and the tubs brought to the weighing machine as in the case of tubs fr 9 m pits and 
hauling inclines. The practice of allowing miners to carry coal out of the mine for their own use 
should be discontinued. (Incidentally the introduction of the weigh-bridge would serve as a 
solution in the matter of over and undei-loaded wagons.) 

Question 4. —I consider that it is practicable to have each yeai’’s working shewn on colliery 
plans in different colours. The plan should be an accurate representation.‘of the working of the 
mine. 

Questions. —I should)say that the qualifications of the average surveyor are not of a high 
order. 

Question 6 .—I have, from areas in which 1 have extracted pillars, calculated the percentage 
of recovery in relation to the amount of coal remaining in the pillars. In a seam 14 feet in 
thickness, the recovery was about 85 percent. In a seam 24 to 26 feet in thickness, the 
recovery varied between 60 to 65 per cent. The recovery varies with— 

(a) Width of gallery. 

(i) Size of pillar. 

(c) Thickness and depth of seam. 

Question 7. —I have been concerned with the management of a colliery in which there 
were two seams. The lower seam was of the most commercial value. The distance between 
the two seams was about 75 feet. The lower seam was extensively worked and formed into pillars, 
and the pillars were ultimately extracted. The extraction of the pillars led to subsidence and 
rendered the working of the upper seam impossible. 

Question 8 .—To be effective, the power of the controlling authority must be such as to admit of 
the conservation of the mineral resources of the country. If, therefore, the controlling 
authority be given power to insist that seams should be worked in vertical rotation, the 
authority should likewise be given power to create a market for the sale of the commodity. If sand¬ 
stowing was made compulsory, it would effect my answer, because the mineral resources would, as 
the result of sand-stowing, be made secure. 

Question 9. —The adoption of shirts would make for efficiency aiid provide better for 
control and discipline. The human element here presents itself for consideration. If legislation 
be adopted, you introduce compulsion. We know that the miner is an agriculturist first and 
a miner second. He often has to walk long distances to his work. You cannot compel him 
to be a miner. I feel convinced that anything in the nature of compulsion would be disastrous to 
recruiting, and that many now following the avocation would merely remain until they bad made 
other provision. There further remains the manager to be considered. If he is of opinion 
that his mine will, by ignoring the regulation, be more popular, what is there to prevent him from 
ignoring it? The solution therefore is one of time and combination, I should say that the advei^ 
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of the mining settlement off the coalfields will play an important part in the solution of the problem, 
inasmuch as the miner would, in that event, be obliged to join some means of conveyance at an 
appointed time. 

Question 10 _The system is to keep representatives in labour colonies. These represen¬ 

tatives attend to the wants of the minere at their home, e.g., advancing money to them to meet their 
requirements during seed-time and harvest. He further assists them in meeting expenses required 
in^the matter of repairs at their homes. He is further arbitrator in the matter of petty ^disputes, 
etc He therefore acquires a considerable influence over men thus situated, and this influence is . 
exerted by him on behalf of his firm and enables him to send them into the mining settlement. 
An improvement in the supply of labour would be effected by better accommodation in the matter of 
housing, provision for bathing and recreation, and in general making the avocation of mining aa 
attractive as possible. 

Question 11, _The arrangement of suitable plots for cultivation at the collieries would 

improve the supply of labour thus far that those miners who have no land to cultivate 
at home could be induced to take up permanent settlement. 

Question The areas reserved in the coalfield for housing accommodation is, by 
virtue of pillar extraction, rapidly shrinking, and this fact, together with the efficiency to be 
derived from fixed shifts, will do much to bring about the building of settlements outside of coal- 
bearing land. On the other band, the introduction of sand-packing will preserve areas suitable 
for buildina- accommodation which in other circums tances would be rendered unfit. 1 am 
rather inclined to think that the difficulties and inconvenience, apart from the expense, of trans¬ 
porting such a labour force daily from the mining settlement to the colliery, wbuld be such 
as to deter the greater number of firms, and that few would be willing to build outside the 
colliery area unless and until they are compelled to do so by force of circumstances. 

Question 13. _I have no system of training the different classes of labour other than 

that the son usually follows the avocation of the father and receives bis training in that manner. 
In the case of a new recruit, he is placed under the guidance of an experienced workman. 

Question 14. —In order to reduce the waste of fuel to the minimum, it would be 
necessary to compel collieries now using fuel in a wasteful manner to take power from central 
venerating stations. In this connection, there are many small concerns which may not be in a 
position financially to arrange for the necessary plant. It would therefore be necessary to devise 
a means of financial aid at a1 moderate rate of interest. There is further the question of the 
existing plant. It may be quite capable under existing conditions of maintaining an output for 
a number of years. lu the event of the adoption of a central generating station, such plant would 
be difficult of disposal. The prevention of waste, and the advantages to be derived as a whole, 
outweigh the hardships, assuming of course that control is exercised over tlie price charged for 
the electric current. 

Question 15- —For Bteam-ralsing purposes, I have mixed different seams at the colliery and 
the results in steam-raising were satisfactory. In the manufacture of coke, I have mixed 
Nos. 13 and 14 seams (Jharia) aud the coke thus produced was hard and dense and suitable in every 
way for blast furnaces. 

Question 16. —I consider it is practicable, and from an economical point of view advisable, 
that colliery branches and sidings be worked by collieiy companies. It would lead to 
the introduction of light locos for shunting. The area required for right of support would therefore 
be considerably reduced. It would further lead to the construction of marshalling yards and the 
centralizing of loading depots. It would therefore liberate a considerable amount of coal aud effect 
a savinv of time now occupied in shunting, and it would be permissible, without loss of time, for 
colliery^compauies to make such alterations to their sidings as circumstances demanded. 

Question 17 .—The area of right of support required in the event of colliery companies 
working their branches and sidings would be considerably reduced owing to the fact that light 
locos would be introduced to do the work now done by heavy locos, and, in order further to 
economize, colliery companies could combine and form marshalling yards at points most convenient. 
I have not considered the matter with reference to the whole field, but, with reference to my charge, 
it would effect a reduction in the area to the extent of 33 per cent. 

Question IS .—In this connection, much has been left undone that ought to have been 
done, and many collieries have been laid out in such a manner as to make the intro¬ 
duction of central loading depots difficult aud expensive. With the introduction of light 
locos, the colliery companies would assume responsibility and the matter would receive more 
attention. The colliery companies would have to bear the expense of shunting, and imeans would 
have to be devised whereby it would be discovered whether it was advisable to continue shunting or 
construct central loading depots. If it was discovered that the coal could be hauled in tubs to 
a central loading point at an expense commensurate with shnnting, the governing factor in the 
relief of coal required for right of support would decide the issue aud would lead to many of the 
existing sidings being removed. 

Question IP .—The concentration of plant tends to the reduction of the number of 
attendants required and would do so in this case, inasmuch as haulage would be 
desio-ned to do the work of men and the screening plant (provided sufficient and suitable wagons 
were supplied) would do the work of the loading labour. As to whether loading labour would 
consent to work underground, the answer must be in the nature of conjecture. I should say that- 
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jirovided they were comfortable in other ways, 1 see no reason why a considerable number of them 
could not be persuaded to undertake underground work. 

Question 20. —There is a considerable discrepancy between my indents and supplies, and 
this disdrepancy keeps me constantly carrying forward a stock balance. Whether this 
discrepancy is caused by an insufficiency of wagons or locos, or both, I am unable to say, but 
I do know that I am constantly carrying a stock balanoe, and that this is productive of waste due 
to atmospheric [influences, traffic and pressure, and is productive of slack which in other 
circumstances would be despatched as coal. 

Question 21. —If coal on arrival at the surface was passed immediately over screens into wagons, 
the loss incurred due to stacking would be avoided. There would be a reduction in surface 
and loading labour and consequently a reduction in cost. 

Question 22. —The first maxim of business is return on capital expenditure. If circum¬ 
stances enable me to determine that a return on the capital expended would not be forthcoming 
in the matter of erecting screening and sizing plant, it would be wrong of me to advise its erection. 
The type of wagon as supplied at piCtent does not warrant the expenditure, inasmuch as the 
greater number could 4 iiot be loaded direct from the screens. 

Question 23. —If the controlling authority were empowered to insist that- pillars should 
Only be got by a sand-stowing process, the difficulties in Ihe matter of transport of sand 
would render it necessary to vest such an authority with powers to determine where and when 
such pillars should be got so as to enable tho authority to prepare a schedule of the various 
collieries, or sections of collieries, which bad arrived at a stage when pillar extraction might be per¬ 
mitted, and thus enable him to arrange a sufficient supply of sand for that purpose. 

Question 24. —The effect on the output of control in pillar-getting would largely depend on 
the ability of the authority to meet requirements in the matter of sand. Control might ho held in 
abeyance until arrangements had been made, for a supply of sand sufficient to meet require¬ 
ments ; sand-stowing and control would then tend to an increase in output. 

Question 2o. —With regard to collieries situated adjacent to the source of supply, ropeways 
or surface haulage would meet* tlie requirements. - But for the greater number of collieries 
•situated at a considerable distance from the source of supply, railway transport- would be 
necessary. 

Question 26. —The average amount of coal which has been removed in the first working is 
about 50 per cent. Sand weighs about 98 lbs. per cubic foot and coal about 80 lbs. per cubic 
foot ; so that the amount required per ton of coal in the getting of the existing pillars would 
be tons of sand per ton of coal. 

Question 27. —The cost per ton would be determined by the following circumstances : — 

{a) The extent of the property. 

(4) Position of the bore-holes in! relation to the railway siding. 

(c) Nature of the ground between bore-holes and railway siding. 

(d) Depth of scam from the surface and inclination of seam, or in other words horizontal 

length to vertical head. This would determine . the mixture of sand and water, 
and consequently the amount of water to be retm’ned to the surface by pumping. 

(tf) Arrangements for storing water for Hushing. 

In the absence of data, 1 am not sure that I could state with any degree of accuracy the 
extra cost per ton. 

Question 28. —It has been ascertained from experience that recovery from pillars by 
saud-stowlng has reached the figure of 95 per cent. The recovery under tho ordinary system of 
extraction varies in accordance with the thickness of the seam and may range from 60 to 85 per 
cent. The increase in length of life of the mine would (other matters being tho same) be in 
accordance with the increase in percentage of recovery. The increase in round coal would be 
pronounced. Sand-stowing is favourable to extraction. The amount of .subsidence is iiractioally nil, 
consequently the periodical stoppages brought about by subsidence would be avoided, and provided 
a Bufficieut supply of sand was maintained, the increase in productivity would therefore 
be considerable. 

Question 29. —If the present system of goafing he continued, the surface would be broken 
up to such an extent that the increase in the amount of water to be dealt with would very seriously 
impair development, resulting in a reduction of output and an increase in cost. It would 
further render the development of lower seams a matter of considerable difficulty. 

Question 30. —"With the advent of central generating stations and the supply of'current 
to the collieries, I should say that coal-cutting machines will become part of the equipment 
of a colliery. The improvements which have been effected in coal-cutting machines have been 
such as to establish their success beyond question. 


Oral Evidence. 

Question 2 .—A controlling authority, supported by an advisory board, should be 
created and a scheme devised whereby it could be undertaken by the Department of Mines. 

la A 
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The present leases are defective and should be revised, clauses being inserted regulating the 
proper working of the properties and making provision for snpervision in order to ascertain that 
the properties are being mined to the best advantage. There should be a check on sub¬ 
letting so that properties may not be divided into plot.s, the areas of which preclude the adoption 
of-modern mining practice. 

Question .9.—The adoption of shifts would make for efficiency and provide the better for 
control and discipline. There would be difficulties in introducing the shift system but, if 
universairy adopted, the difficulties would disappear. 

Q^nestion 14, —Electrical development should be left to private enterprise, and there should be 
no compulsion in the case of small collieries using fuel wastefully. 

Questions 16 and 17. —The area required for support would be reduced. Collieries using their 
own locos would be prepared to accept greater risks. 

Question 18. —1 favour central loading depots; conditions can be created which would make 
central loading an economical propoaltion. Mixing would have to be avoided. I have carried stock 
to the extent of ;30j0(l0 tons in six sidings. It would not be possible to stack 80,000 tons at one 
siding. 

Question 29. —Surface labour could be accommodated underground at work other than coal- 
cutting. 

Question 20 .—Ido not receive a sufficient supply of wagons. I am unable to say whether 
the cause is due to a numerical deficiency or bad management or both. 

Question 25. —I am unable to say whether the supply of sand from the rivers would be sufficient 
to meet the requirements of all the collieries in the rrjatter of sand-stowing, but any deficiency 
could be made good by crushing sandstone brought in from areas adjacent to the coalfields. 

Question 26. —In getting the pillars the amount of sand required would be about 2.^ tons 
of sand per ton of coal recovered. I have not actually weighed the sand.. 

Question 27. —The supply of water required for flushing would be one of the practical difficul¬ 
ties in introducing sand-stowing generally. 

Question 28. —For opening out a mine rapidly, mechanical coal-cutting is a success. It has 
not been used more because output is already excessive and good prices cannot be obtained. 


Written Evidence of Mr. A. B. Hughes, Mining Engineer, Bengal 

Nagpur Railway. 

Question 2. —It is, I think, generally agreed that there are insufficient safeguards in India to 
ensure that coal is worked to the best ultimate advantage of the country and even of the share¬ 
holders. I therefore thoroughly agree with Mr. Treharne Bees' recommendation that a control¬ 
ling authority should be set up in the coalfields to supervise existing and future leases, and to 
control as far as possible the methods of working the coal mines. In my opinion, a great number of 
coal mines in India are worked for the immediate profit of both the lessor and the colliery proprie¬ 
tors without proper regard to the recovery of the maximum possible quantity of coal which would 
otherwise be available in the properties. 

Question 4. —I consider that it is quite practicable to mark each year's working on the colliery 
plan in different colours. If the date was added in a few places, it would be seen at a glance during 
which year or half-year the workings of a certain colour were driven, and I consider that this system 
would be helpful to all concerned. I do not consider it necessary that it should be made generally 
compulsory for the exact size and shape of all pillars in a mine to he shown on the plan. I do 
think, however, that it should be within the power of the Chief Inspector of Mines, or the 
proposed controlling authority, to order this exact system to be adopted in respect of any area 
of workings which they consider necessary to be so shown upon the plans. 

Question 5. —I do not consider that the average surveyor in the coalfield.^ is capable of putting 
correct levels to a common datum on the colliery plans. 

Question G .—I have no calculation.s sufficiently accurate to show the percentage of coal which 
has been lost in goafing operations in this country. I am aware that many colliery srrperintendents 
and managers have made calculations of this nature; but I submit that, in the majority of cases where 
such calculations have been made, the information obtained is of doubtful accuracy owing to (1) the 
proper size and shape of the pillars prior to goafing not beiug shown upon the plan, and (2) the actual 
amourrt of coal got froin each pillar not beiug measured. ^ 

Question 8. —I consider it advisable that the proposed controlling authority should have power 
to insist that seams should be worked in proper rotation. This does not necessarily mean that 
the shallower seams shall be developed before the deeper seams, but that the deeper seams shall not 
be goafed in such a manner as to prevent the working of the upper seams in future. If sand- 
stowing were made compulsory, the same answer applies. 

Questions 16, 17 and 18. —My replies.to these questions are given in mf' replies to interroga¬ 
tories Nos. 1 and 2 regarding railway questions. 

m Question 22. —I consider that screening and sizing plants have not been generally adopted in. 
India for the following reasons :— 
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]. Coal buyers in the past have not insisted upon coal being carefully screened. Hand 
picking, being cheap, has generally been considered sufficient. 

2. The collieries have been worked with insufficient capital. 

8. The price of coal in the past has fluctuated very considerably. 

4. The system of raising small outpuos from scattered inclines, and the lack of proper surface 
haulage, has been unfavourable to the erection of screening plants. 

To work sci’eening plants economically, the despatches must be steady. For a variety of 
reasons, the despatches from collieries in India have been anything but steady, necessitating coal 
being stacked at the dep6ts. I consider that the type of railway wagons supplied to collieries has 
not had any considerable bearing upon the erection of screening and sizing plants. 

Question 23. —I consider that, if sand-stowing is made compulsory, it will be necessary for the 
controlling authority to direct when goafing operations shall be earned ^t, and I suggest that 
the distribution of sand to the various collieries shall also be controlled by the controlling authority, 
If the controlling authority considers that an application to goaf a certain area, even with sand- 
stowing, is likely to have a prejudicial effect upon the future working of the mine, it should, I 
consider, be within the power of the controlling authority to prevent such goafing being carried 
out. Such powers would only be exercised in extreme cases. 

Question .24.—The immediate effect of a compulsory system of sand-stowing willi I consider, 
be to reduce the output from the Indian coalfields. This reduction should not be permanent as 
a large quantity of coal, which would otherwise have been lost, W'ould be worked. 

Queslio)-). 25. —I do not consider that sufficient sand could be distributed throughout the 
Eaniganj and Jharia "coalfields by a system of ropeways alone, and I consider that a combination 
of ropeways and railways would be essential for such distribiition. Every colliery is served by 
the railways, but it would not be a practicable undertaking to erect ropeways to serve each colliery. 


Oral Evidence. 

Question 2. —I see no reason why the rights of landlords and colliery owners should not be inter¬ 
fere with by legislation in cases of serious interference with the interests of the country. I think 
instances of bad working requiring interference are fairly numerous in both coalfields. 

Question 24. —The output would be temporarily reduced by a system of control preventing indis¬ 
criminate goafing, pillar-robbing, and working easy coal to the rise. 


Written Evidence of Mr. L. A. Jacobs, General Manager of Messrs. Martin 
& Co.’8 Jhusick and Muslia Collieries, Raniganj, nominated by the Indian 
Mining Association. 

Question 1 .—I hold a Ist class competency certificate (English) and am a B. Sc. in mining 
of Durham University. I have had six years' experience at Targe collieries in the north of 
England, and 14 years' experience of colliery management in India. 

Question 2 .—The constitution of such an authority is advisable, but I do not care to give 
an opinion as to how it should be constituted. 

Question 3 .—It would be a considerable hardship for a colliery which got its output from 
numerous openings to instal and maintain weigh-bridges at each mine, though 1 do not say 
the proposal is impracticable. With regard to coal raised in baskets, and coal taken by miners 
for their own use, it may be possible to weigh it all, but I do not think it likely that the people 
to whom the weighing would be entrusted could be impressed with the importance of weighing the 
same sufficiently accurately for returns based on such weighments to have much [value. Quite as 
valuable returns could be got by simply counting the number of baskets taken away in the case of 
miners' coal. 

Question 4 .—There is no difficulty in showing each year's working in different colours. 

It is not difficult to show the sizes and shapes of pillars in the plan, though, in mines where 
-caling is considerable or robbing is faking place, there would be much difficulty in keeping the 
plans up to date. To show the shapes of the pillars in section, however, on an ordinary colliery 
plan would be highly impracticable. 

Question 5 .—Some are, I should say probably the majority are, capable of so doing. 

Question 6. —No, but in comparatively thin seams from 6 to 12 feet in thickness, I have seen 
■practically the whole of the coal extracted. 

Question 7. —Yes. 

Question 8 .—I do not, as such an authority could easily ruin a coal company by insisting on 
an unmarketable coal‘being worked. Taking the case of a lower seam of good quality, and a 
poor class overlying seam, the adoption of sand stowing in the former would alter the circuip- 
stances altogether, 'as then the controlling authority could not object to the good seam being 
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worked ia full, while the upper seam could be worked to an extent controlled by the amount of 
coal which could be disposed of. 

Question 9. —Both practicable and advisable. The introduction of regular working shifts could 
only be effected by legislation. 

Question 10. —Through sirdars mainly. The only way to improve the supply of labour is, 
in my opinion, to make working and living conditions as agreeable as circumstances will 
allow. 

Question 11. —Yes, plots for cultivation are an atti-action to miners, and provide them with a 
lieklthy change from underground work. 

Question 12. —Yes, this might be done, though pensonally I would not have my labour away 
from the colliery unless I had no alternative. A miner or khalasi on the colliery is worth at 
least two away from it. 

Question 13. —None. All classes of workmen simply pick up their jobs from tlieir fellows. 

Question 14. —Generally speaking yes, though T cannot see how a colliery which is working 
to-day, but may have to close down to-morrow because there is no market or no transiwrt for the 
coal they are raising, and perhaps remain so closed for years, can be reasonably expiected to 
throw out its old plant and instal new and expensive machinery, for the express purpose of 
saving fuel which no one wants, or, if it is wanted, cannot be sent away from the colliery. 

Question 15. —No. 

Question 16. —I think it (piito practicable for colliery companies to handle tbe wagons in their 
sidings or branches, or in such sections of these as are threatened with subsidence, by locomotives or 
other means, though, in the case of several collieries using the same branch, there would arise compli¬ 
cations, most of which, however, should be icapablcof adjustment by arrangement. However, apart 
from sidings which are being undermined, I see no advantage in colliery companies working their 
own sidings. 

Question 17. —Except in the case of thick scams lying at small depths, I eonsider that the whole 
of the coal underlying a siding covdd bo extracted. It is only when the cost of making up the 
siding would exceed the value of the coal extracted that I should leave any coal at all to support it. 

Question 16. —'There are possibly some sidings wliic.li could be dispensed with; but, as a rule, a 
surface haulage of any extent is a very big handicap in the working of an Indian colliery, and 
generally speaking I would not put a siding onVof use, except as a temporary measure while it was 
being undermined. In many cases now, the central loading depdt would be impossible owing 
^0 the objections of royalty owners on the ground that'coal could not be kept separate. 

Question 19. —I do not think so, thougli it would make supervision easier. Screening plants 
would of course reduce the amount of loading labour providing they were served with a. siidiciont 
and reasonably regular supply of wagons. Some of the labour would rvork underground eventually. 

Question 20. —No. The waste is'in some caso.s very high, as much .as .^iO% due to pressure 
and weathering. To a smaller extent, losses occur owing to coal being stolen from the stacks. 

Question 21. —Better loading, both as regards size and (jnality, less brcaliage since there would 
be no tipping on to tlie ground from a height, and no stacking of the coal. A saving in loading, and ■ 
in tub-unloading charges, and on tbe wear and tear of tubs. 

Question 22. —The majority of Indian collieries do not raise sufficient coal to justify tbe 
installation of screening plants, and, even when the output is considerable, it is usually obtained 
from a number of openings far enough apart to render concentration at one plant difficult. A 
very great drawbai'k moreover i.s the nucertainty of the wagon supply, and the large proportion 
of wagons of the covered type in use whioli are difficult to load mechanii;ally. Moreover, the 
necessity for keeping coal from different scani.s separate for the fulfilling of contracts, and from 
different parts of the same colliery for payment of royalty, materially reduces the quantity of coal 
which could be loaded over one flat. 

Question 23. —Yes. Any supposition to the contrary imidies that colliery owners and managers 
have no interest in the reduction of waste. 

Question 24. —If this means control for enforcing efficient sand-packing only, I see no reason 
to fear a reduction of output once fulbworking conditions are established, but, if the control ex¬ 
tends beyond that, there is every possibility of reduced raisings. 

Question 25. —I do not feel competent to express an opinion on this point. 

Question 26. —2^ tons. 

Question 27. —I cannot say. 

Question 28. —Perhaps a 10 per cent, prolongation of life. 

Question 29. —This.would vary very much at individual collieries. There are some which, if 
carefully goafed, need not suffer any appreciable increase of -water, while others could not be goafed 
without immediately flooding the workings. 

Question 30. —I consider that such usefulness as they have is largely discounted by the heavy 
cost involved. I think it has been the general experience that any increase in output which has 
been got through their nse, has been found insufficient to compensate for the increased cost of 
production. Where speed in opening out anew mine or district is the first consideration, and cost 
on^y secondary, the advantage of using them becomes greater. 
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Oral Evidence. 

Question ^,—^The controlling autbority should be un der Government with tecbn renon-official 
advice. I would agree to a technical bead like the Chief Inspector of Mines with a p'.e.sentative 
advisory board to assist him, appeals to be allow'ed only in such.cases as the advisory board 
agree to. 

Questions. —"Where there is unsaleable or inferior coal available, miners should be prevented by 
the management from taking good coal froni the pits for their own use. They would not object, 
providing the coal was stocked in convenient places. The difficulty is that many collieries have no 
such inferior coal. 

Question 5. —I have no experience of thiJca sui-veyors. 

Question 6. —I have no experience of pillar extraction in thick seams. We are getting 90 
per cent, exclusive of the roof coal in one of my collieries. The seam is 11 feet of which feet 
is left in the roof. The pillars are 40 to 50 feet. Where pillars are small or split, and only a few 
can be recovered with safety, the loss might amount to as much as 40 per cent, but has 
generally been not more than 20 per cent. I have a fire-area where 10 pillars or about 6,000 
tons will be lost, but this is inclusive of jnllars whieb in any case would have been left for the 
support of surface buildings and a railway siding, and in which the fire-stoppings were 
built as far as possible. The railway barrier was in no other way of any value in building 
off the fire. Over a lakh of tons had been extracted from the area in rvhicb the fire 
occurred. 

Question 8. —I have no objection if the authority was discretionary and the disposal of 
inferior coal was arranged for. 

Question 9. —I would have 12-hour shifts with going up and coming down within 
certain limits. I do not think the labour would object. I am against the •24-hour system. I 
would allow plenty of grace in the matter of the horn’s fixed. I think 12-hour shifts to end 
at a fixed time, but with freedom about the time of going down, would be a useful start. 'The minei- 
would have plenty of time to do his work within the shift hours. He might not complete it at 
first, but would soon fall in with the new conditions, which would not be any hardship. 

Question 14. —I would not have compulsion, but leave the matter to private enterprise. 

Question 18. —^The nearer sidings are to pits, the better for the work of collieries. 

Question 19. —My 50 per cent, is perhaps an extreme case. It includes the consumers' loss 
through having to use an inferior article. 

Question 22. —I prefer open wagons to adapted covered wagons. Thefts do not matter to us so’ 
much as to the consumer. 

Question 23. —After further explanation, I think that, if the controlling authority found a 
colliery working in such a way as to be on the verge of collapse, it shoidd have the power to 
interfere, with of coarse the usual right of appeal. 

Question 94, —I think the output must be prejudiced by the control contemplated. 

Question 25. —It is very unlikely that ropeways could convey the sand alone. 

Question 28. —This figure is based on the earlier 10 per cent, in my answer to Question 6. 
It would always vary with the percentage of waste saved. 

Question 30. —This was compressed air plant. 


Written Evidence of Mr. P. S. Keelan, Chief Mining Engineer and Super¬ 
intendent of No. 1 Circle (Raniganj), Messrs. Andrew Yule and Company. 

Question 1. —First class Indian certificate of service, and 27 years' mining experience in India. 

Question 2. —Controlling authority desirable; authority to be restricted to supervision of 
future leases and eradication of unworkable and inadequate conditions of existing leases. All future 
leases should have the sanction of the controlling authority. 

"Where inferior seams are destroyed owing to working of seams of better quality, permission 
should be obtained from the controlling authority, and should not be withheld if coal from 
inferior seam cannot be dealt with commercially. Present Mining Board to constitute controlling 
authority. 

Question 3. —This is practicable. No objection to offer. 

Question 4. —First portion practicable; second portion could not be undertaken with any 
great accuracy. 

Question 5. —I know nothing about surveyors in smaller companies. 

Question 6. —Yes. Consider 80 to 85 per cent, of coal in pillars is got. 

Question 7. —Yes. 

Qtiesiion 8. —Read my No. 2. 

Question 9. —Yes; this is very necessai-y, but not desirable until supply of labour meets* 
demand. 
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(Question. 10. —Recruitment by sirdars and recruiting baboos. Cbnsider this could be greatly 
improved. 

Question 11. —Yes. Area to be restricted. 

Question 12. —Suggestion certainly worthy of trial. Question of transpoi-t does not at present 
arise. DifEcult to answer in regard to combine. Consider that some of the larger companies may 
be induced to give it a trial, with the help of the Salvation Army, who are nnw dealing wdth certain 
criminal tribes in the Punjab and United Provinces. 

Question 13. —Miners trained by miners for which a bonus is sometimes paid, if apprentice is 
not member of family. 

Question 14. —Practicable and advisable, but will operate adversely on small Indian concerns 
with little capital. Power should be available before action is considered. 

Question 15.- —No. 

Question 16. —See little atlvantage. 

Question 17. —As Land Acquisition Act applies, no advantage unless land acquisition 
restrictions withdrawn. Consider temporary diversion suitable; this will allow of extraction 
.of coal under acquired area, Land acquisition proceedings not necessary for temporary diversions. 

Question f8.—Practicable, but not advisable. Consider handling charges will be increased. 

Question 19. —No. Loading coolies would not be induced to work underground. 

Question 20. —No. Consider shortage of wagons has acted adversely to the interests of trade- 
Consider 5 per cent, per annum of on tput raised has been lost in depreciation of coal due to 
exposure. 

Question 21. —Automatic loading would reduce cost of handling; ready despatch would avoid 
'loss as stated in 20. 

Question 22. —Sever.al reasons, including diflerent types of wagons, objection of purchasers to 
anything but hand, loaded coal, shortage of wagons, and sometimes irregular sales. 

Question 23. —Yes. Waste of coal would be reduced by sand-stowing without direction of con* 
trolling authority. Consider compulsion would operate hardly on small Indian concerns. 

Question 24. —Probably. 

Question 25. —No. 

Question 26. —About 2 to 2'5 cubic feet of sand for each cubic foot of coal. 

Question 27, —Six annas per ton. 

Question 28. —Doubtful if productivity will be increased; life of colliery \vould naturally be 
increased to extent of coal now left in barriers. 

Question 29. —Cost of pumping bound to become heavy in the future aud perhaps, in the 
case of smaller mines, tend to suspension of work due to cost of production exceeding market value 
of coal. 

Question 30. —Consider there is an opening for mechanical coal-cutters. Labour with mechanical 
knowledge is, however, expensive. Difficulty to me appears to be to obtain labour to remove coal 
got by cutters at a cheaper rate than coal obtained by manual labour. 


Oral Evidence. 

Question 2 .—The scope of the controlling authority's powers should be limited to those I 
have enumerated. I think that, if the controlling authority found a colliery working in such a way 
as to threaten collapse and loss of coal, it should have the power to stop such working. I do not 
want the controlling authority to settle all the terms in leases, but only to supeivise those terms 
which deal with the working of mines. 1 would prefer the controlling authority to be a board. 
As far as my knowledge goes, there is no need for control over working except a.s mentioned above, 
but my knowdedge does not go beyond my own collieries. I agree that people, who do not look 
after their coal properties, should have those properties looked after for them. 

Question 6 .—I have^ to 7 per cent, loss in a lu feet seam, of which 1 foot is left in the roof, 
and which is at a depth of lSO to 250 feet. This is l.ased on actual calculations, but excludes the 
coal left in barriers amounting to 9 to 11 per cent. The barriers are 20 to 30 feet broad, and are 
often taken out where fires do not occur. We allow a period of incubation of about 18 
months. If sand-stowing were adopted at our collieries, 1 do not think the gain would be more 
than 10 per cent, of coal, aud even that might be too high a figure. This is true of depths up to 
250 or 300 feet with pillar centres of 40 feet and galleries »*f i2 feet. 

Question 9 .—The so-called 24-hour shifts are largely worked in my collieries, the actual work¬ 
ing time being 16 hours, i.e., 2 shifts of 8 hours with 8 hours rest in between. The system allows 
of the labourers walking about 8 miles in every two days instead of having to do so every day. 
Our labour is very scarce, mainly aboriginal, independent, and liable to resent any interference as 
regards hours of labour. I would welcome shifts if I could be sure the labour would not be unset¬ 
tled. The kind of labour 1 have been referring to constitutes about 80 per cent, of my labour force. 
1 agree that labour usually settles down to changes very quickly. 

Question 12.—^&h. 2 L\ei taluk labour living in villages off the colliery. The labourem come 
*n every day up to a distance of 3 miles away. Coal-cutting is looked^on as coolie labour and 
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consequently is considered derogatory to a man of fairly good caste. I think something m iglit 
he done to attract the surplus poor Eurasian population of (.'alcutta to the mines for employ- 
ment on coal-cutting machines. 

Question 14 .—I would leave electiical development to private enterprise, and am not in favour 
of any compulsion as regards collieries using fiud wastefully. 

Question 17 .— If I were working a colliery siding myself with colliery locomotives and 
railway wagons, I do not tliink any more coal could be taken out from under the sidings. 

Question 19. —T;oading coolies would return to earth-cutting rather than go underground. 

Question 27 .— By "compulsion^’ I mean compulsory sand-stowing. This wmdd not 
operate hardly on small concerns if they were helped financially or compensated for the cost of 
sand-stowing. If the controlling autliority uses discretion in insisting on sand-stowing, I think 
it would be all right. 

Questions 20 and 27.—My figures are not based on personal experience. 

Question 28 .—The gain on my collieries would not he more than 10 per cent., perhaps less. 


Written Evidence of Mr. John Kirk, Chief Mining Engineer, Messrs. Kilbum 

and Company (Jharia). 

Question 1 .—British colliery managers' first and 2nd class certificates of competency. My 
first trip underground was taken when I was 8 years of age, and I used to spend the gi’catcr part 
of Saturdays and of my school holidays in and about the mines managed by my f.ather for 
the Dalmellington Iron Company. I commenced actual work in the collieries when I was 14 years 
of age and, as my father insisted on my being able personally to do every class of wDik in or 
about a colliery, 1 have worked as engine driver, boiler fireman, onsetter, pony driver, haulage and 
jig attendant, roadsman, timbennati, fireman, miner, brusher, sinker, master sinker, steam and 
electrical pump attendant, coal-cutting machineman, brushing, drifting and sinking contrac.tor. 
Was overman iind later under-manager at 8, 4, 5 shafts, Polmaise Colliery, one of the most gassy 
mines in Scotland. 

In India, 1 was Man.nger of Kustorc South, Raniganj Coal Association, for 6 years, (lencral 
Manager, 11. C. A., for 4 years, and Chief Alining Engineer, Messrs, Kilburn and|Company, foi' 2 
years. 

Question 2 .—I agree with Mr. Treharne Rees* suggestions. 

Question 8 .—Tliere would be no difficulty in weighing all coal tubs as they come mit of the 
mines, but it is questionable if the information obtained would be reliable. I have no objection 
to the proposal as 1 consider the Information is necessary. It would be difficult to weigh all coal 
brought u[i in baskets, and I do not think that, as mines are operated and coal stacked, reliable in« 
formation i egai'ding coal consumed by laliour can be obtained. 

Question 4. —Yes, but with present mining methods it would be difficult to keep the plans 
accurate, as far as the size of the pillars is concerned. With coal-cutting plant, 1 would anticipate 
no difficulty. 

Question 5 .—I have ])ractically had no occasion to question any work of this description 
carried out by Indian surveyors employed by me. 

Question 6. —Yes, I have personally measured the pillais in an area of 16 seam before extraction 
and, from railway weighments, estimated that I recovered 874 pci‘ cent, and lost 124 per cent. 

Question 7. —No. 

Question S.—If a market for the coal can be obtained, and the controlling authority can prove 
that a commercial success can be made of it, yes; otherwise, no. 

If hydraulic stowing under nroper supervision were enforced, there would (in my opinion) be no 
necessity for the controlling authority having such powers unless under exceptional circums¬ 
tances. 

Question 9 .—I consider it advisable, but not practicable under present conditions. With 
machine-mining introduced, and elimination of female labour underground enforced, I would 
anticipate no difficulty. 

Question 10 .—We have tried European, Anglo-Indian and Indian recruiters, and prefer the 
bitter. There would be no immediate necessity for increasing the labour force if machine-mining, 
mechanical loading, and a regular and adequate wagon supply were introduced. 

Question 11 .— No, but good houses with small gai'den plots would help. In all industrial 
countries, success has only been obtained by having a regular labour force who have adopted 
industrial work as their profession, and given up all idea of either owning or cultivating land, and 
we will never have a similar labour force in India until the agricultural instinct or desire 
decays, and is sujiplemented by a desire for purely industrial work. To assist our labour in cultivat¬ 
ing this desire, we must make the conditions of work, income, housing, etc., compare favourably 
with conditions in their own villages. 

Q.nestion 12 .—This was discussed with Mr. H. T. Thomsoa of Kilburn & Co. years ago, but was 
tuv'ied down owing to high capital cost and low price obtained for our coal. In the interests of the 
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workmen the scheme is good, hut at present it is not a commercial proposition, and I do not think 
colliery companies would combine to form such settlements. 

Question 13, —New labour is always put Under the charge of experienced workmen. Our mechani¬ 
cal and electrical attendants all start as Ktter coolies and are conversant with the working of plant before 
they are placed in chai’ge of it. Fitters, both mechanical and electrical, start as apprentices. 

Question 14. —I am not in favour of compulsion, as many coal companies could not obtain the neces¬ 
sary capital to purchase the plant, and orders of this description would mean many closed collieries. 
But the success and economy of electrical operation should be pointed out to them, and, in any 
case, if ele(!tncal operation is a success, it would mean lower operating costs with a corresponding 
lower sale price, which would ultimately either force the owners of wasteful steam operations to 
change or shut down. The Oovernment might also issue instructions that the whole of the State 
railway purchases were to be obtained from electrically-operated mines. 

Question 15. —^We have mixed 15 and Bl seams for steam-raising, but did not obtain satisfactoiy 
results. We have mixed all seams from 15 to 12 for coke-making with satisfactory results. 

Question 16. —With large companies, yes; with small companies, no, as they could not purchase 
the necessary plant. 

Question 17. —The support demanded by the East Indian Railway is in my opinion reasonable, 
and I would leave the same support if the sidings were owned by our <!ompanies. The Bengal Nag¬ 
pur Railway generally insist on greater support than in my opinion is necessary, and I think that 
at least 20 per cent, of recent reservation could be recovered without endajigeving the railway. 

Question 18. —No. Colliery tubs as used in the fields are not .suitable for long hauls and, if a 
mine is worth operating, it is necessary to have a siding. 

Question 19. —If an adequate supply of suitable wagons were given, it would reduce the number 
of loading coolies, as many small opei“itions could not purchase a loading plant, either fi-om lack 
of capital, or because their mine produced so little coal that the running and depreciation 
charges would make it an uneconomical proposition. The bulk of the labour would ultimatelv 
go into the iftiuos and more readily to load machine-cut coal. 

Question 20. —No. Coal exposed to theariuosphere and trampled ovei- dejueciates in value, and 
the percentage of lump coal, which is the most desinilile product for market demands, is greatly 
reduced. There is also the e.xtra e.xpense of stacking and loading which must necessarily be handed 
on to the consumer. 

Que-dion S/. —Lower raising <!Ost and a greater percentage of lump coal; larger out[»ut.s and an 
incentive (,o tho management to adopt beltor and more ctronomical mining methods. 

Question 22. —Because buyers would not pay a higher rate for mechanically-screened eoalj in 
fact, at one of the mines under my control, the State railways paid us annas S per ton less for 
meciianically-screened coal than they paid us for hand-loaded coal from the same seams. The 
question of capital expenditure is also a serious one for small mines. 

Sidings, —If mechanical loiwliug plant is adopted, the railway engineers will have to atlopt 
modern ideas in regard to grading; at present sidings are put in on a maximum grade of .J per 
cent, with the result that all c^avs have to be man-handled. 

Wagons. —Generally the type suj)plied is unsuitable. M r. Bees’ suggestion about a door iu 
the roof of the wagon has already been put forward by Mr. H. T. Thomson, but was turned 
down by the railway company. 

Question 23. —If sand-packing weie enforced and adequately supeiwised by a department not 
responsible to the operators, there would he no necessity for the controlling autnority having 
power to state when pillar-cutting should be carried out. I consider that this system would 
diminish waste. 

Question 24. —Yes, until it was firmly established. 

Question 25. — No, nor do I think it can be obtained from the rivers in the district. 

Question 26, —It is hardly possible to give figures, as it is questionable what proportion of 
the excavations would require to be filled to prevent subsidences. However, if the whole of 
the area had to be filled, it would vary from 1^ to 3 cubic yards of sand to one of coal. 

Question 27. —The cost would vary in the same ratio as the percentage of coal left in pillars 
varies with the total quantity, and it is hardly possible, unless by a practical experiment, to 
give a figure, but I would not place it at less than 8 annas per ton. 

Question 28. —It would enable me to obtain from 15 to 40 per cent, more coal from certain 
areas in certain seams, and therefore either increase the productivity or life of the mine. 

Question 29. —It will undoubtedly increase the “ come ” of water in deep mines, and increase 
pumping charges above an econonrical limit. 

The mining of deep coal iu the Jharia field requires more consideration from a temp.'rature 
standpoint, as, in two of the mines under my control, heavy feeders of water having a tempera¬ 
ture 99° S. F. are met with. 

Question 30. —I consider the g#ieral conditions are ideal for machine-mining and expeetto have 
them successfully operating in the near future. 
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Oral Evidence. 


Question 3. —I do not think the miners could he prevented from taking first class coal for 
their own use unless the first class stocks were very carefully watched. On my collieries, the 
labour is not allowed to bring such coal up the shafts. We also insist on the labourers 
taking second class coal if we are working two classes of coal at the same mine. Weighment 
would not be reliable because of the class of men we have to employ. A n automatic weigh¬ 
bridge would help, but even then some ari-angeinent would be necessary by which a tub could 
not be run back and weighed over again. We now over-pay about 5 to 6 per cent, of our 
coal. 

Question 6. —This working-was by the ordinary method of pillar-cutting, the seam being from 
10 to 12 feet. The loss will be move in a thicker seam. 

Question Q. —Shifts would not be f)ractleable even if (Jovernmciit made them compulsory. In 
my opinion, the reason for the ab.scncc ttf strikes and other labour troul.de in our mines 
is because miners and their families are allowed to work when they please, and to come up and 
down when they choose. The pjesent sy stem is the lesser of two evils. I'"cmalc labour 
should never have been allowed below and I am certain, had this labour not been available, 
iiu)dern methods would now have been the rule in India instead of tlic excejition. Mrilh 
mechanical plant, a miner will earn asinmh himself as a miner and bis wife now do together. 

Question 10. —Recruiters are sent out regularly lo villages where labour is available. Wo have 
not touched any new villages for some years. Some of our villages are as imicb as ilOO miles 
away near llilaspur in the Central Provinces. W’^e have improved housing conditions lately, 
and 1 think this would have increased the output but for our excessive stocks. 

Question 12. —Settlements would be too expensive and the piii-e of land would be certain to go 
up. It would have to be acquired under the Land Acquisition Act or by some similar legal 
means. Labour would leave one colliery for another, if worth its while, whether it lived in 
settlements or on the colliery itself. Thi.'ve is always a proportion of labour living on one's 
own colliery and working on another eollieiy. Such labour is allowed to remain until the houses 
are required. Our improved houses are very popular, and the labour appreciates a good and 
sufficient water supply. 

Question 18. —Tlie period of learning varies with physique. I have not found labour afraid 
to go underground. Hardly any of the miners are skilled. 

Question 14. —illectric development should be left to private enterprise, but electrically-operated 
mines might be encouraged by G overnment preference in orders. The sn)all colliery owner 
might be frozen out, but this would be to the advantage of the trade and of the country. I 
prefer to express no opinion about the prices to be paid for coal purchased by Government on a 
preferential basis. 

Question 16. —I prefer the present method of working. 

Question 19. —My experience is that labour goes down shafts as readily as inclines. 

Question 22. —In I9l8, we loaded 15 and 13 seams mixed over mechanical screens for the 
North-^^ este^n Railway and were paid Rs. 4»8 per ton; coal from the same seams, hand-screened and 
sold to the Admiralty, fetched Rs. 5 per ton. I do not know anything about one of these being 
requisitioned coal. 

Question 23. —I am aware that a large amount of coal has been lost through leaving too small 
pillars relatively to the area standing in pillars, I would object personally to instructions as 
to the time of getting pillars, I have no experience of badly managed collieries. I would not 
object to an advisory authority who should have power to deal direct with the managing agents. 
I object to control in practical working as it would mean interference with managers. My answer 
only has reference to the collieries under my control. 

Question 2B.~—Wc have 3J miles of the Damudar River in our property. It has been surveyed 
and I find that, in order to sand-stow, we would require to excavate all over this length up to a 
depth of 4 feet a year. The average depth of sand is 12 to 15 feet; this has been ascertained by 
borings. We have coal to last 140 years of the present requirements of Messrs. Tata Iron and 
Steel Company, t.c., 3 million tons of coal per annum. We hold about 25 thousand bighas 
of coal land. I do not think that sand excavated would be replaced altogether by the 
fresh sand brought down. I think it would be feasible to crush sand from the hills near the Grand 
Trunk Road north of the Damudar River, It would not be more expensive than sand from the 
rivers if done on a large scale. 

Question 26. —1 have no figures of the probable average amount of sand required. I have no 
practical experience of sand-stowing. 

Question 27, —My figure of annas 8 per ton does not include the cost of bringing sand to the 
colliei'y. 

Question 28. —It is not necessarily a commercial proposition to suggest doing sand-stowing without 
a controlling authority. On the Steel Company collieries we are not bound to make a proiit as we 
only want coal for the steel works. 

Question 29. —The “ come ” of water has not been ajipreciably increased by heavy pillaring in the* 
mines, but I agree that the pumping question will be serious if the present method of pillaring con¬ 
tinues. 


IS A 
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Qnealio/i SO. —I liave experienced no trouble with labour over medianical coal-cutting. We do 
not pay the same rates. Machine-cut coal is paid 2^ annas per ton ; hand-cut coal is paid 7^ annas 
per tub of 13 cwts. I think costs will be reduced by mechanical cutting. We are getting 4 tons 
per man and should go up to 5 tons. We only got 7 or S cwts. per man in hand-cut places, but no 
coal is now being produced at this mine by pick labour, 


Written Evidence of Mr. H. Lancaster, Inspector of Mines in India, No. 2 Circle. 


Question 4. —I am of opinion that it is quite practicable and most desirable to define each 
year's progress on the plan of a mine, and in .addition to showing tlic size and shape of the pillars. 
I know of collieries whci'e galleries au<l pillars are measured periodically. 

Questions .—I do not consider the average surveyor capable of putting correct) levels to a 
common datum ou a plau. 

Question 7. —I know of collieries where a lower seam has been worked under an upper seam 
which, owing to its inferiority, was not developed and has been rendered unworkable by subsidences 
in the lower seam. 

Questions. —Tl c controlling autliority should insi-st on seams being worked in vertical rotation 
where, owing to its thickness or natuie, the intervening strala is not capable of preventing damage 
to an upper seam through the working of a lower scam. If sand-stowing wore made compulsory, the 
working of seams in veriical rotation would not be so necessary, except where thick seams arc 
suparated by only a few feet of ground. 

Question 9. —It would he difficult to iustitule a system of regular working shifts at collieries 
in India, especially at those mines which depend on outside labour. Where a large force of settled 
labour exists on a colliery, it might he possible to institute regular shifts. I am afraid, however, 
that, unless regular working shifts were made compulsory at all mines, labour would be 
attracted to those collieries where the present freedom from restriction prevails. 

Question 11. —I think it has been conclusively jiroved that the provision of land for cultivation 
on, or in proximity to, the mines has attracted labour and resulted in whole families settling 
permanently ou the spot. 

Question 13. —There is no doubt whatsoever that labour settlements at a short distance from 
the coaliiclds would bo an advantage in Jliaria, where desiralrle building sites arc few and land 
for cultivation is scarce. It is extremely doubtful whether colliery companies would combine to 
form such settlements. If one largo company made a success of such an experiment, others 
might co-operate afterwards. 1 imagine that the idea is too Utopian to appeal to the majority. 

Question 14. —I consider that mine-owners who are using fuel wastefully should, as far as 
is practicable, be compelled to take electricity from conti'al generating stations. Such compul¬ 
sion should in the first instance be applied only to mines working the better class coals. Small 
mine-owners usually reipiiie power for driving pumps and possibly one or two haulage engines. 
For a group of such mines, I consider that electrical power would prove economical. It 
would not be practicable to supply small isolated mines with electricity. The steam pumps in use 
at small collieries are often inefficient and wasteful. It might be possible for several small 
cbllieries to co-operate and use one portable electrically-driven pump of considerable capacity, 
which would enable each owner to de-water his dip workings in a very short time. Otherwise, 
several owners might co-operai,e and have a common water lodgment and one pump capable 
of draining a cousiderablo area of inter-connected workings. 


Oral Evidence. 


Question 9. —Regular shifts are more possible in Jliaria than in Ranigaiij, but even in Jharia a 
certain proportion of the labour comes from outside. The 12 hour shifts with fixed hours for 
termination would he suitable for all labour living fairly near the mines. Shifts must be universal 
if introduced at all. I managed a colliery in India myself for four years. 

Question 14. —I think Government will have to step in to make a group of small collieries 
working first class coal take electricity. Other uses might be found for the slack and rubble now 
used as a fuel. There are no such uses at present, and this is cei-tainly an objection, but the coal 
now of little value might he valuable at some future time, say for briquetting. The point 
would be met if the power of compulsion were discretionary and were only used where the cir¬ 
cumstances indicated it to be necessary. A group of six collieries producing 1,000 tons a mouth 
each would produce about 25 per cent, of slack. 

General. —In addition to the mines which have actually collapsed or fired, there are thousands 
of tons in other mines which cannot be recovered for fear of such collapses or fires duo to bad 
methods of working. All this coal might have been saved with proper laying out and working, 
I agree generally with Mr. Rees' estimate that one-third of the available coal is wasted under 
present conditions. 
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Written Evidence of Mr. G, C. Leach, Chief Mining Engineer of Messik. 

Bird & Co., Jharia. 


Question 1. — Pupil live ycaiB in mining engineer's ofliee, pupil one year in mechanical 
Engineer’s shop, pupil one yeur in electrical engineer’s shop, and two years colliery management in 
England. Holder of first class English mine manager’s certificate of competency. Member of the 
Federated Institution of Mining Engineers, Associate of the Institution of Electrical Engineers, 
and Fellow of the Geological Society. My experience of mining in India extends over 
17 years, and comprises 5^ years in the Giridih coalfield, years as an Inspector of Mines, and 
2 years as Chief Mining Engineer, Messrs. Bird & Co,, Bijiia Division. 

Question 2. —It will, I think, be to the advantage of the industry,’if a controlling authority is 
set up iu the coalfields to superviso existing and future leases, and to ensure by legislation that coal 
areas shall be worked to tlie best advantage. Such authority should consist of not less than two 
mining engineers of high standing, who should be Government servants. 

Question 3. —There is no objection to all coal brought out of the mines in tubs being weighed 
at the colliery, Apart from acting as a check on waste, it would be an incentive to the miner to 
produce more coal and make greater use of the tubs. The compulsory installation of weighing 
machines would encourage coneentration of outputs. Tlio coal taken by the miner should be 
included in the weighments. Coal taken out of tlie mine in baskets should not be weighed. It 
represents so small a jji'oportion of the output of India, that the difference between measurement 
and weighment is negligible. 

Question 4. —There is no objection to the marking of each year’s working on the colliery 
plan iu different colours. It is done every half-year at our collieries. It is suflicieut for all 
practical pm’poses, in my opinion, to take offsets at the corners and the middle of all pillars to 
show their size and shape. This is also done at our collieric.s. 

Question 5. —I consider that colliery surveyors, generally, are capable of putting correct levels 
to a common datum on all mine plans. 

Question 6. —I have not carefully calculated what the percentage of coal lost was of the total 
coal in thejseam. It is possibly as low as 5 per cent, in some of our thin seams, and as high as 
40 per cent, in thick seams. 

Question 7, —I have no expericjice of such working. 

Question 8. —^I consider that the controlling aathority should have power to insist that seams 
should be worked in vertical rotation. If sand-stowing were made compulsory, my answer would 
be the same, for the controlling authority, it is presumed, would not be unpractical in its de¬ 
mands. In my opinion, there are .several seams in the Jharia coalfield that should bo worked in 
vertical rotation even if sand-stowing is compulsory. 

Question 9. —I am of opinion that it is both practical and advisable that regular shifts should 
be worked at collieries. All our overmen, deputy overmen, engiuemen and pumpmen already work 
eight hour shifts. The daily labourere work two nine hour shift.s, 1 do not think that the miners 
residing on the colliery would object to remain underground between the hours of A.u. and 
4 P.M., and 9 p.m. and 4 a.ji. The miners not residing on the colliery may find these hours 
irksome at first, but I am of opinion that they would soon conform to the new conditions. These 
hours of lahom- for miners should be made compulsory by law, and no miner should be 
allowed to descend into or leave the mine between the hours stated except in case of illness 
or for some othei- urgent reason. 

Question 10. —The recruiting of our labour is done bycontractoi’S who are paid a definite rate 
per ton of coal despatched. They make their own arrangements. The contractor may bring in 
labour to a colliery, and, if the working conditions underground are good, enabling the miners to 
earn a reasonable w'age, the housing accommodation satisfactory, and the water supply sufficient 
and uneontaminated, the medical service good, and the comjjlaiuts of the miners listened to with 
sympathy, justice being applied, he cannot take it away again and it becomes settled labour 
on the colliery. The contractor introduces the labour to the colliery, and it is up to the manage*- 
meut to keep it. 

Question 11. —I do not consider that the provision of plots of land for cultivation near the 
colliery would of itself attract labour. piece of lari land attached to each house would make 
the labour more contented. 

Question 12. —In my opinion, colliery settlements near the coalfield would be advisable 
when there is eongestioii on the collieries, the labourers being brought in by workmen’s trains. 
I do not think it is feasible for collieiy companies to combine to form such settlements. 

Question 13. —have no .system of training to cut coal. The system practised does not require 
r- much skill, and is readily picked up by agricultural labourers. Skilled labour, such ^s 
fitters, blacksmiths, carpenters, engine khalasis, pump kbalasis, timber mistries, and line mistries 
are gi’adually taught to improve their methods by tho colliery staff. 

Question 14. —I think it advisable that existing collieries should take electric power from 
central generating stations, because it would reduce the wasteful use of coal to a minimum, but 
1 do not think ii is i)i'actieal, Government should be given the right to compel newi.com* 
panics (o make use of electric power when current is available. 
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Question 16. —I think it is advisable that colliery branches and sidings should be worked 
by colliery companies, with railway companj^'s wagons and colliery locomotives, such locomotives 
being allowed on the railway company's marshalling yards. 

Question 17. —I do not consider that any coal now rccpiired for supporting branches or sidings 
could be removed without impairing the safety of the branches and sidings. 

Question 18. —1 think it is both practical and advisable for a number of the existing sidings to 
be removed, and tbe coal hauled instead on the surface in colliery tubs to central loading depots. 

Question 19. —Such concentration would result in the reduction of the number of coolies 
recpiired. If screening plants were economically practical, a very great reduclion in the number 
would be effected. Such coolies would consent to work underground. When wagons are scarce, 
the men cut coal and the women carry out slack from the mine galleries. 

Question 20. —I consider there has not been a suHicient supply of wagons. This insufficiency 
has led to accumulation of stocks, which has resulted in extreme cases of steam coal being 
reduced by 22 per cent, to dust coal. 

Question 21. —If coal on its arrival at the surface svere immediately passed over screens into 
wagons, there would probably be less conversion of steam coal into dust, the small coal would be 
more efficiently graded to meet cu.stomer.s^ recpiireineuts, and picking would be more thorougb. 
The difference in steaming qualities between hand-screened and machine-screened rubble is notice¬ 
able at the power station at once. 

Question 22. —Inadequacy of wagon su[)ply and want of a suitable type of wagon are respon¬ 
sible, I think, for screening plants not being generally adopted. In one half year, 1,255 covered 
wagons and 1,875 open wagons were supplied to the Katras sereening;plant, and 703 and 570 to the 
Teetulmuri screening plant, with the result that a full force of loading coolies had to he maintained. 
I think covered wagons could be designed with a sliding roof or half sliding roof to enable 
loading to bo done from a chute. 

Question 23. —I am of oiuuion that it would be a sufficient safeguard against waste if the con¬ 
trolling authority were empowered to insist that pillars should only be got by a sand-stowing 
process. 

Question 24. —I think the universal application of a process of sand-stowing would increase the 
output. 

Question 26, —In order tp extract the existing pillars in 15 seam lihulanhararee Colliery (actual 
survey of an area), 2'55 tons of sand would be required to obtain one ton of coal. 

Question 28. —It would shorten the life and increase the productivity. 

Question 29. —By continuing to break up the surface by goafing, an enormous increase in the 
“ come ” of water will be the result during the monsoon period. Pumping iigui'es taken during 
the last monsoon show this conclusively. 

Question 80. —I consider there is a wide field of usefulness for mechanical coal-cutters in India. 


Oral Evidence. 


Question 2 .—I do not think the present Mines Dep:irtment could do the work of the controlling 
authority. The new Department should be separate from the Mines Dei)artmetit. I consider 
that two departments under tlie same technical head, with a ixqu'csentativo advisory board to 
assist him in questions of principles is sound. Appeal should be allowed from the decisions of 
the technical head, the court of appeal to consist of a president of the standing of a District 
Magistrate with two mining engineers as assessors. Ido not consider it is necessary to place the 
advisory hoard in a j)osition to limit the number of appeals. 

Question B.—Q'V)\\kyy surveyors generally are capable, but their work often requires expert 
supervision. 

Question 8 .—The controlling authority should have power to insist. 

Question 9 .—•! know of no precedent for legislation fixing the hours at which miners go down 
and come up the mine. Hours as fixed in my original evidence would be suifieieut for a start. 
The labour would not object. I do not think the outside labour affects us seriously one way or the 
other. 

Question 14 .—The following figures show the saving in boiler consumption brought about by the 
substitution of electric for steam power. At Loyabad, the average monthly consumption of coal 
in 1917 was 1,675 tons; in 1920, it has come down to 216 tons. At Katras, the consumption 
has been reduced daring the same period from 1,146 tons to 166 tons. Similarly at Mudidih, 
the difference is 839 tons as against 314 in 1920. By the end of 1920, these collieries will be entirely 
electrified and the boiler consumption will be nil. 

There are several power stations in tlie Jharia field already, hut it is possible that it would still 
pay to erect large generating stations. The larger the ring main, the smaller the cost per unit 
within limits. I do not think a public supply comjiany's rate of ’75 auna per unit could be 
much reduced if Government guaranteed them a dividend.. 
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Question 18. —Stacking accommodation for onr stocks conld be made available at a central dep6t. 
The coal is of two qualities and could be stacked separately. We arc putting in surface haulages 
rather than sidings wherever we can. 

Question 20, —22 per cent, is an actual figure. 

Qne.stion 23. —My answer has reference to the general conditions in the coalfields. On reconsi¬ 
deration, 1 think that the further power to say when pillars should be recovered should also be 
given to the controlling authority. 

Question 26. —Under favourable conditions of grade, soft earth can be used for stowing, but 
there is only sufficient available for stowing very limited areas. We are now using such earth in 
places. My figure of Sujfi is based on actual measurement. 

Question 29. —The following figures show the difference in the come of water during the 
mon.soons in (1) an area partly goafed and partly standing on pillars and (2) an area entirely 

standing on pillars. With a goaW area of 2,697,500 sep feet and a pillar area of 

1,962,51)0 sq. feet, the come of water wuis 183,367,400 gallons. In a pillar area of 

6,962,900 sq. feet, the . water only amounted to 58,019,500 gallons. There was thus about three 
times as much water in the first area which was only about half the size of the second. 
Again in another case with a goafq(.l area of 2,698,000 sq. feet, and a pillar area of 

2,453,000 sq. feet, the water amounted ,to 115,861,916 gallons. Again with a goafed 
area of 1,816,000 sq. feet, and a jiillar area of 1,881.000 sq. feet, the come of water was 
29,497,250 gallons. At Katra.s* during the month of August 1919, we were pumping 

21'3 tons of water for every ton of coal raised. 


Written Evidence of Mr. J. Mackie, Agent, Messrs, Mackinnon, Mackenzie & 

Co., Bhowra Colliery, Jharia. 

Question 1. —My practical mining exi)eiience in coal, iron, and fireclay was gained with my 
father, who was a mine-owner, and gave me early responsibility. I also spent a short period 
with the Glcngarnock Iron and Steel Company, Limited. My technical education was gained 
at Gla.sgow Uiiivcrsity and at tlie West of Scotland 'reclinical College 1 joined the Eastern 
Coal Company, Limited, in October 1908, and liaye managed all their collieries in Jharia 
and llaniganj at -different times. 

Question 2. —I do not consider it advisable to have a controlling aiithoiity. The only com- 
pulsoiy measure in my opinion should be the introduction of hydraulic stowing for all 
extraction. The landlords and royalty receivers could have consulting mining engineers to look after 
their interests. 

Que.itiou 3. —The introduction of weigh-bridges at pit and incline heads is practicable and, if the 
coal could be despatched at once, I wouhl begin the system at the company’s mines as a check 
against the railway weiglnnents and boiler and and other consumption on the colliery. I consider 
it would be impossible (o weigh coal brought out in baskets or taken from the mine by miners 
for their own use. 

—To show each year’s workings of seams in different colors on the plans is 
practicable and also to show the correct size and shape of the pillai;^s. It is quite impossible to do 
so, however, in the case of thick seams with two or more sections working. 

Question 5. —Yes, I consider a large percentage of the surveyors on the coalfield can put 
reduced levels on plans; it is an easy part of surveying. 

Question 6. —Yes, I have kept notes on the percentages of the total coal recovered from pillars 
for a considerable period. 'I'he loss varies from 62 per cent, in thick seams in difficult districts to 
20 8 per cent, in the best instances. 

Question 7. —No, I have had no experience. 

Question 8. —No authority should have the power to insist on the working of seams in'vertical 
rotation. If sand-stowing is introduced universally, no material damage can be done to seams 
above one worked out and properly stowed. 

Question 9. —The only way to introduce regular shifts, and to make the system practicable, 
is for Government to make the duration of the shift into law. I consider this would interfere 
with coal-raising at most collieries during cultivation and liarvest. 

Question 10. —All this company’s collieries are worked on contract and the contractors recruit 
the labour. As far as I see, the universal system is to go to villages and tempt the inhabitants 
with food and money while the contractoi- with the longest purse si;oies. 'I’he small landlords also 
have to be dealt with, and they receive a price per licad of miners taken away from their villagesr 
It appears that the recruiting ground for minors is limited, but, probably if Government would send 
the inhabitants of fa.minc;-stricken districts to tbe coalfields instead of starting relief work near 
their villages, an improvement might result. Itecruiting for tea gardens* should be stopped in 
this district. 

Question 11. —Yes, undoubtedly the granting of small plots of land to miners, or even the 
headmen only, on the colliery properties would assist in retaining some of their number 
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f )ermanently. The difficulty would be to furnish sufficient plots and also the acquisition of the 
and would present obstacles to companies who do not have the surface rights of the properties. 

Question 12. —The suggestion is good, but Utopian. Colliery companies cannot combine as 
has been proveil in the past. 

Question IP). —Teaching miners to “ undercuthas been tried, but without success. I have 
no special system of training except in the workshops and in bringing up lampboys and propping 
mistiies to be sirdars. I have a number of mining apprentices on each colliery. 

Question 14. —I do not agree that collieries should be compelled to take electric power from 
central generating stations. If electric jxiwer was available at a low unit cost, most collieries 
would take the current without com])uIsion. The experience so far has been that private 
generating stations can produce current at a much lower unit cost tlian imblic companies who must 
have profits and directors' fees. 

Question It). —Yes, all the scams of coal in this company's properties were experimented with 
in England in 1919, but it was found that no marked imjuovement was gained by mixing and tliat 
each seam made an equally good coke. 

Question 10. —It would be practicable for large collieries with several sidings to work their 
branches with their own locomotives. This would simplify the introduction of colliery weigh¬ 
bridges. The wagons could all bo wciglicd and marshalled ready for the railway company’s loco¬ 
motive and much time would he saved. 

Question 17. —In thick seams, I consider it would be safe to work two sections of a less height 
instead of the one section usually allowed, keeping the size of the pillars as at present. This would 
allow 7‘5 per cent, more coal to be extracted. 

Question 18. —It is not advisable to remove existing shlings and have surface haulages insteatl. 
The number of coal tubs would be increased, as would the delays in dealing with outputs. 

Question 19. —Tub-tipplers and gravity screens arc simple and can be erected at each loading 

? oint so that central screening plants arc ift)t needed to reduce the number of loading coolies. 

hese coolies are unwilling to work underground, but porhap.^, if wagons wci-c supjilied regularly and 
no other employment were forthcoming, they would become coal-cutters. 

Question 20. —The supply of wuigons has been most inadcijuate for nuony years and the 
transport of coal has sufEered accordingly. Owing to the scarcity of wagons, the freshly raised 
coal has to be stacked on the surface and .in some instances lies there for montlis deteriorating 
in value, and becoming small. A risk of spontaneous combustion is always pre.sent with large 
stocks. Raisings are restricted in that coal tubs cannot be returned to the miners quickly enough. 

Question 21. —With the introJuctioti of screening plant, coal free from dust and dirt would be 
got, while a better output would result, less damage would be done to coal tubs, and no loading 
charges would be incurred, provided always that a regular supply of wagons was assured. 

Question 22. —The Eastern Coal Co. already has tipplers and gravity screens at most of their 
loading points, but these arc idle most of the time owing either to no wagons at all or to covered 
wagons being supplied. Screening and sizing plants would be in the same po.sition unless the 
coal could be stacked, reloaded into tubs, and passed over the screens into wagons when they come. 
It is difficult aud practically impossible to design a chute .suitable to load each of the many 
types of covered wagons now being supplied in colliery sidings. 

Question 23. —Ye.s, by insisting on pillar-cutting by the hydraulic stowing process only, the 
waste would be diminished at once. 

Question 24. —In many cases of small properties (and in largo properties too), the output 
would be reduced if ordinary pillar-cutting were stopped. 

Question 20. —If the ropeways are made big enough and plenty of them, I consider large 
quantities of sand-could be handled, lly utilizing the railways too, the position would be 
stronger. 

Question 26. —About 2'25 tons of sand per ton of coal. This amount depends on the size of 
pillars compared to the size of galleries already worked, and might in some cases be as much as 
4 to 1 

Question 27. —Even with sand delivered free on the colliery, it must be transported to the 
point of hydraulic stowing. The daily standing charges would be about Rs. 42-8 plus R pice per 
ton for loading the sand. The cost per ton on coal t-an then be calculated if 50,100 or 200 tons 
per day of coal are extracted. 

Question 28. —By extracting all coal by sand-stowing, the life of a colliery will be lengthened 
while a steady output is assured, provided a regular supply of sand is available, with no stoppages 
for roof weight or gob fires. In one district alone in this company's propeities, total availuble 
coal of 1,600,000 tons is standing in pillars. By extracting these pillars as we are doing and lilliug 
ihe goaf with sand, 1 hope to get 00 percent, or 1,410,000 tons, while by the ordinary method 
we could hope for no more than *10 per cent, recovery or 640,000 tons of coal. 

Question 29. —By breaking the surface by goaling, the "come" of water during the rains 
is enormous and usually results in complete flooding of the mines. 

Question 30. —My only experience of mechanical coal-cutters in India was gained in 1908-09 
at tliis company's Bankola Colliery. The machines" holed" the galleries quickly enough, 
but after that the " male utter " had to be called in to break up and load the^blasted-down coal 
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Sometimes the machines were idle for days waitinjw on galleries being cleared. In my opinion, 
mechanical cutters are most useful in driving headings, hut not for coal-getting to compare in 
cost with hand-cutting. 


Oral Evidence. 

Q,tiediOiis 2 aud 23.—I agree that further power should be given to direct when pillars 
should be got, but that power should he used with discretion. I agree to a controlling authority 
which would control (1) tlie size of pillars and galleries, (E) the time for getting pillars or for 
ceasing to extend an area under pillars, (3) sand-stowing and (t) clauses of leases dealing with the 
methods of working. This controlling authority might be constituted as suggested, a 

techoical head of the same status as the Chief Inspector of Mines with executive inspecting 
officers and an advisory board, consisting of representatives of the mining industry, railways, 
and landlords, to assist him on questions of principle, and with a right of appeal from the 
decisions of the technical head on such points as the advisory board considered proper ones for 
such appeals. 1 think such a controlling authority would work well in practice, especially if it 
were worked as the Mines Land Acquisition proceedings are now worked. 

(Question 4, —There would have to he separate plans on tracing cloth for each section of a seam. 

(liiestion 5 .—The Mines Department and the railway people are best cpalified to atisvver this 
qirestion. 

Question 6‘.—Those are figures ba.sed on actual measurements taken during the last ‘6 years. 
per cent, loss was in a 40 foot seam, No. 14. 

Question 9 .—With shifts, those miners who work half a day during the agricultural season 
would not come to the mines. If only hours for thrr end of shifts were fixed, this labour^ would, I 
think, still be lost. Such shifts would be impossible in Raniganj where the 24-hour shift system 
is in force. You could not work shifts for parts of a year excluding the agricultural seasons. ^ 1 
think it quile probable that the labour would only he upset by the introduction of shifts in the begin¬ 
ning and would settle down fairly soon, but raisings would suffer moi'e than at present during 
cultivation and harvest. 

Question 14 — My company has ordered plant for a generating station, I think enough capital 
has been expended on olectrical development in the Jharia field already. The present companies 
could, I think, deal with all demands if they wero given facilities for supplying power to neigh¬ 
bouring collieries. I think they can do it for less than ’7 5 annas a unit. It would he necessary to 
get a license to supply other collieries. 

Question 17. —My answ'er to the question, as put in tho printed interrogatory, would be not 
much more thau the 7'5 per cent, mentioned in my written reply—not more than 10 per cent, at 
the outside. 

Question 22. —I would prefer open wagons always. It would be difficult to adapt a covered 
wagon for mechanical loading. 

Question 25. —I have been working ray ropeway for 12 mouths without the rope showing any 
signs of wear, but it has only been worked at half its full capacity. The life of a rope is ex¬ 
pected to be about 3 years. It w'as a “ war” rope and cost about lls. 2t),000 for 2,.500 yards. The 
whole ropevvay cost about one lakh completely erecte<l. This included two sets of clips, the only 
wearing jiavts being the ro])es, clips and pulleys. There is also expenditure on the driving engine. 
We allow 10 per cent, depreciation and 5 per cent, interest. The capacity of my ropeway is 40 
tons per hour. 

As regards the sand available, 1 have put down a boring and found 30 feet of sand withotit 
getting to the end of it. But only the top sand is dry, and I think dredging will be necessary. 
Sufficient sand could be collected to last during the rains. In some places, sand-stowing would 
not be possible during the rains owing to the increase of water in the inines. I>ut if saud- 
stowi,Tig were generally stopped during the rains, it would Interfere with raisings. 1 think the 
sand-banks do change their position and their size according to changes in the bends and the 
bed of the river. I intend using the surface soil at Amlabad for stowing. I his consists of sand, 
clay and gravel in places. 

Question 27. —Thq figures I gave work out as follows as the cost per ton of coal ;— 

Ks. A-. P. 

For extraction ui 50 tons of sand , . , . . . • • . 0 13 4 per ton. 

„ „ „ 100 „ .. 0 7 7,,,, 

„ „ „ 200 ., .. 0 4 2 ,,,, 

I refer to the extra cost involvetl in the extraction of the largest percentage possible of this 
company's valuable seams. We are in a veiy advantageous position as regards sand-stowing.^ 
We require coal for the company's steamers and would be quite satisfied if we could produce at 
anything below the market rate for coal which we would otherwise have to purchase. My com¬ 
pany has no objection to the principle of a cess with compensation. We would benefit at our 
collieries further from the river. 


14 
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Written Evidence of Babu Govardhandas Manishanker, Manager, Jayrampore 
Jinagora Coal Mines (Jharia), nominated by the Indian Mining Federation. 

Cluestion 1. —I am a first class service certificated colliery manager. I have been working in 
Jharia coalfield for 21 years. 

Quedduu .3.—There should be no controlling authority. 

(Question 3.—Impracticable j a waste of time and money. 

Q,-uestioii 4. —Yes, it is practicable. 

(Question 5.—With the exception of a few sui voyorSj I believe the others ‘are callable of 
taking aetual datum levels. 

Queattou 6 .—Pillars are being e.\.Lracted in one of the coal seams under my charge and the 
calculated loss will, 1 think, be 8 per cent, e.xcluding coal loft in barriers. 

Queaiion 7. —No. 

Question S .—I prefer hydraulic stowing, but it should not be compulsory. 

Question 9. —Regular shifts are advisable and they should be twice a day, day shift and night 
shift, as they are now in tlie field. 

Question 10 .—1 recruit labourers through a representative. The best course for the improvement 
of recruiting labourers is that tlio Hazaribagh, Mongbyr and such other district!* should be 
specially reserved for coal mines. Tbo labourers must be given comforts and good treatment. 

Q,uesliou 11. —Yes. 

Question 12. —Not practicable nor desirable. 

Question 13. —Training is only necessary for persons employed underground. They are trained 
(1) in cutting earth, (2) to cut coal in a (piarry, (2) to cut coal in floor from galleries under the 
care of a sardar, and (4) ultimately to drive galleries in company of jjcrsons known to them 
and trained previously. To cut coal in a quarry is the first lesson for a miner. 

Question 14. —Compulsion is not desirable. Eleetiical power is not safe for a mine being 
worked with shafts having no outlet in the form of an incline. I am afraid it would bo impossible 
to save miners employed underground in ease the current stopped OAving' to some accidontal 
cause ‘at the central lAower station, especially if at the same time, unexpected danger happened at 
the mine. It is not at all advisable to stop all mines at tbo same time in case the maebinejy 
at the central power station got out of order. Eleotrieity is not safe in gassy mines, and can only 
be conveniently used for pumps, haulage and eoal-cutting machines. 

Question IB .—No. 

Question 16. —Not advisable. 

Question, 17. —Since I prefer hydraulic stowing, 1 lind no loss of coal lying uiiJer railway sidings 
for support. 

Qaeatio7i ?S. —Not advisable. 

Question 19. —Screening plants are of no use unless the coal is despatched directly it has 
been raised from the mine. 

Question 50.—No, wastivge of coal is about 10 per cent. Insufliciency in wagon snp 2 ily makes 
huge stocks at the collieries and, bad there been a large percentage of sulphur in coal, it would have 
resulted in fire. Coal in stock deteriorates in quality. 

Question 21. —Coal raised, screened irroperly and loaded into Avagous will be good in quality, will 
prevent wastage, and will save labour to some extent. 

Question 22. —Screening and sizing jdants have not been adoj)ted owing to insufficiency in 
wagon supjdy and coal lying in huge stocks at pit-mouths. Open Avagons, above thirty tons capa¬ 
city, Avill be more suitable for loading coal just after it has been screened. 

Question 23. —I agree to hydiaulie stowing Avitli sand or Avith debris Avhere it is iiossible, but the 
scheme should not be comjmlsory. Power given to controlling authority to restrict the time and 
system is not advisable. 

Question 24. —Such contiol Avill affect the coal output and Avill result in a loss. 

Question 25 .—It is quite impossible to get a suflicien* supply of sand for stoAving by a system 
of ropcAvays alone. 

Question 26. —Pour tons of sand Avill be put into the mine to obtai.u one ton of coal. 

Question 27. — The extra cost jAerton of coal got from jiillars by sand-stoAving Avill be more than 
one I’upee eight annas per ton in caso sand were delivered at the pit-mouth free of cost. 

Question 28. — The sand-stoAving system will extend the life of the tjolliery, and if will be more 
productive Avith some exceptions. 

Question 29. — "Hie present system of breaking iq) the surface by goafing Avill increase the come 
of water. 

Question 30. —Mechanical coal-cutters will be useful in some cases. 
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Oral Evidence. 

My evidence represents my own views. 

Question 8 .—I admit that a ofreat deal of waste i.s going on, but not in all mines. Improve¬ 
ment i.s certainly required, but compulsion is not necessary. Suggestions would, I think, be bufli- 
cient, similar to those made by Mr. Grundy in 1896. An mlvisory board might be constituted 
for the advice and guidance of managers. (Witness declined to answer the further question as 
to what should be done if such advice were given and were not followed.} 

Question G .—This relates to a 12 feet seam, 40 feet deep. The pillars were 40 feet x 40 feet. 
The percentage is based on actual measurements. If proper precautions are taken, natural 
conditions arc favourable, and the scam is not more than 15 feet thick, the loss should never be 
greater than 8 per cent. I have done no pillaring in thicker scams. 

Q^nestion 9 .—Legislation is not necessary. Strikes wonld follow compulsion. Good treat¬ 
ment and explanation would be sulKcicnt to persuade the labour to accept regular shifts. 

Question 10 .—Ido not mean that the people of these districts should be prevented from going 
elsewhere. They should be encouraged to come to the mines, but should not be compelled. 

Question 14 .—I have not seen any electrical winding myself. 

Question 83 .—If pillaring is so done as to cause fear of collapse and loss of coal, I agree 
that it should be stopped compulsorily. 

Question 84. —8and-s(owing will still entail a loss of about 6 per cent., but it would have other 
advantages such as prevention of gases from goafs and consequent epidemics. 

Question 86.- I have no experience of sand-stowing. The river near my mines would not 
supply enough sand to stow those mines. 


Written Evidence of Mr. J. J. Marshall, Coal Superintendent, State Railways. 

Question 1. —Five years articled pupil to a well-known North of England mining engineer. 
First class colliery manager’s certificate—English and Indian. Two years under manager in 
England, and four years manager in India. 

Question 8. —I certainly consider an authority should be set up. I have recently had an oppor¬ 
tunity of seeing a plan of the Jharia coalfield on which was shewn practically the whole of the 
various holdings. In one particular area, there was about 3,000 i)igha8 divided up amongst 
twenty-two separate collieries, the smallest being under thirty bighas in area. The 
working of small areas of this description is, to say the least, most uneconomical. As far ns the 
constitution of the controlling authority is concerned, in my opinion it should be composed of a 
mining engineer with a qualified staff. 

Question 3. —No, and for the following reaons:—(1) As the miner is paid by the tub of coal cut 
and loaded or stocked, it would he hard to convince him that tliis tub would be taken care of until 
weighed at the surface. Further trouble miglit again arise as probably the number of his tubs 
weighed in one day would not correspond to the number loaded by him underground. (2) Owing to 
the large number of separate openings at many collieries, separate weighing machines would he out 
of the question, 

1 do not consider the weighing of coal brought up in baskets practicable. For statistical 
purposes, I consider that a record of the coal aclually despatched as per railway weighments, plus 
the colliery maniiger’s estimate of coal consumed in boilers and miners' houses, would he sufficiently 
accurate 

Question 4. —(i) No. I do not consider it practicable in every case. 

(ft) I always understood that one of the purposes of colliery plans was to show the actual 
shape of pillars at the time the survey is made. 

Question 5.—From my experience, generally speaking they are not. 

Question G. —I am aware of one case where an existing jiillar area is on firc' and, if sancl-stowing 
is not 'mmediaftly adopted, the coal unrecoverable will be equal to a loss of about CO per cent. 

Question 7. —No. 

Question 8. —(t) No. 

(«) If sand-stowing were compulsory and efficiently done, it should be possible to 
work seams in any order. 

Question 9 .—(t) I should certainly consider it hotter to have regular shifts, but doubt vei’j^ 
miieh whether it would he practicable, especially in the ease of collieries worked by inclines. 

(♦»■) Only by legislation. 

Que-ilion 10. —From my mining experience in India, I consider the onlj*way in whiidi to <lraw 
labour to tlie coalfields is t<i provide them with their awn small plot of land for cultivation, bettor 
water sup])Iy and bettor bazars. 

Question I/.—Th,e miners being agriculturists, it would certninly attract labour. 


14 A 
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Question 12, —The idea in t,be main is sound. But I do not consider it would bo possible to 
run settlements outside the coalfields except in the case of tbc large colliery companies. 

Question 13, —No. 

Question 14, —No. I do not consider it right to compel any colliery to tiike power from a 
central station, but certainly consider that the larger collieries, whose lives are assured for a good 
few Tears to come, should be advised to combine and take power from a central power generating 
station. Certain collieries have already installed their own power generating plant and these 
could not be reasonably compelled to scrap their existing plant. Uegarding some eolliorica whose 
areas arc limited, financial loss would be entailed in re-equipping the mechanical outfit to suit the 
new method of power transmission. 

Question 16. —No. 

Question 16. —I do not consider it cither practicable or advisable. There are few branches 

in eiistehce which would be treated as purely colliery branches and, in a case of a branch with a 

lot of sidings belonging to different collieries taking off it, how would the working of loco¬ 
motives belonging to the different collieries be controlled so as to avoid their clashing ? 

Question 17. —Mr. Treharne Rees objects to colHerv sidings and their connections between the 

railways and the collieries being maintained by the railway company. I can only say that, in the 

case of the Lutchipur Branch belonging to Messrs. Apear & Co., and taking off at Sitarampur, I 
understand there has been trouble owing to subsidence due to indifferent upkeej) by the colliery pro¬ 
prietors. Mr. Treharne Ueos also recommends the use of light locomotive.s, but I question very much 
whether the amount of coal left underground as a support would he much less if a lighter type of 
loco was adopted. Moreover, (he gradients in many sidings prohibit the use of anything but a 
heavy^type of loco. 

Question 18. —No, generally speaking it would be most inadvisable to centralise and mix the coals. 
Moreover, fewer sidings would mean more haulage tubs, more rails, and consequently heavier expenses 
for the colliery concerns. 

Question 19. —If screening plants were installed at eontral loading depots, the number of 
loading coolies would be reduced consideralily, but I do not for a moment (hink that these coolies 
could bo induced to work underground. 

Question 20. —No. The only waste that I can think of is a slight deterioration in quality. 
Stacking of steam coal incioases the percentage of slack and theiehy results in a certain financial 
loss to the colliery. 

Question S/.—The use of screens would reduce breakage and save extra handling. If scroon 
were used in conjunction with picking belts, a cleaner coal could be put on the nnu Uf t. 

Question 22 ,—In my opinion this has been duo to two reasons, viz .-,— 

ti) Owing to the scattered position of the various outlets on a colliery. 

(ii) Owing to a fear that railway companies would not be in a position to supply llio 
number and type of I’ailway wagons required. 

Question 23. —No, 

Question 24 .—1 would not go so far as to say that such control would affect the output, but 1 
cei-tainly consider tliat sand-stowing would prolong the life of a large number of collieries. 

Question 25. —No. 

Question 29 .—Owing to the breaking up of the sui-face in (he past, a large number of collieries 
have already been left wi(h legacies. If several of (he thicker seams are extracted without sand¬ 
stowing, it will only result in (he formation of large nudevgvound reservoirs. This could not 
continue indefinitely, and the time would soon arrive when it would be impossible to deal with 
the “ come ” of water. 

Question 30 .—I have not had any experience of mechanical coal-cntters in this country. 


Oral Evidence. 

Question 2 .—The area T refer to is Tisra. For the controlling authority, I would prefer a 
mining engineer with English qualifications and Indian experience. His staff should have similar 
exiierience. I do not consider interference with practical management is necessary where pillars 
are being left at a proper size. If there is no interference except where it is absolutely necessary 
to prevent waste, I liave no objection, I may add that my reply to the question was based on 
the assumption that the controliing authority had already been decided on. I think control is 
advisable as regards le.ascs to prevent waste, but it should not interfere with the righls of proprie¬ 
tors. I am inclined to think that nationaliz ition of minerals would bo the best course. 

Question 3 .—My first two olijections would disappear if miners continue to be paid by the 
tub. I do not tliink that weighing machines would give any more accurate results than at 
present. 

Question 6 .—^Thc losses at one colliery 4 re, to my knowledge, about 25 to 30 per cent. 

Question 9 .—Regular shifts are not practicable even in Jbaria. If only the time for the termi- 
natiSlTof shifts were fixed, this might be worked if made universally compulsory by Government 
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ortlera. It would not interfere with the labour supply under such circumstances. There migh 
be trouble for a week or two, but not longer. 

Question 14. —You cannot compel small collieries woi'king 50 or 100 bighas to take electrii 
power. Nor those raising up to 3,000 tons a month. It would not pay them as the coal the} 
are now using for fuel is of little value. I am not in favour of compulsion, but I think mort 
facilities should certainly be provided. 

Question 17. —This is the only privately-managed siding I know of. 

Question 18. —The present tub-blocks would not be suitable. 

Question SO. —I think deterioration is as much as 25 per cent. 

Question 22. —I piefer open wagons. 

Question 23.-—I think the further power is necessary, but it should be used with discretion. 
Question 24.—The output will be kept up if pos.siblc and there would be ways of doing this. 


Written Evidence of Mr. F. Owen^ Agent for Messrs. Macneill & Co.’s 

Collieries, Raniganj. 


Question 1. —I am a trained mining engineer and certificated colliery manager under the 
English Coal Mines Act of 18S7. My position is Superintendent of all colHenes and zemindaris 
of the coal companies under the managing agency of Messrs. Macneill and Company. My 
experience in India is nearly 21 years and in Great llntain 9 years. 

Question 2. —I am in favour of the establishment of a controlling .a\ithority vested with 
limited but reasonable powers, its members being fully representative of the mining industry— 
professionally and commercially—and the mineral owner. There should also be at least one icpresen- 
tative of the legal profession, preferably with some knowledge of the technicalities as applied 
to mining ojievations and mineral leases. 

Question 3. —T do not consider the suggestion of weighing all coal, as brought out of the mine, 
to be a practical proposition for universal adoption. The conditions prevailing in both coalfields are 
adverse to such a proposition, owing to the large number of opopings producing c^al in comparatively 
small (pmutitics, thus necessitating tlie installfition of a large number of expensive weigh-bridges. 
At the bettor equipped and more modern collieries, where there are fewer openings producing com¬ 
paratively large outputs, the proposal is feasible, but such pl.accs are in the minority. Colliery 
tub-weighing machines, to be etlicient and reliable, require a good deal of skilled attention which they 
are. not likely to get in the coalfields. In Great Britain, the condition.s are different, because the 
nuichines .arc subject to periodical inspection and test by Government officials of a special depart¬ 
ment. Fiuther, at a large number of collieries, the coal tub is not of uniform size or weight; 
therefore it would be very very difficult to average the tare on the steelyard of the weighing 
machine. 

As regards weigbment of all coal brought up from the mine in baskets or otherwise by the 
labour, I do not consider this to be either pi-aeticable or advisable yet awhile. A check on the coal 
carried aw.ay by labour, in excess of their own requirements, is nece8B.ary, but so long as colliery 
works arc so open, i.e., not enelosod such as most of the collieries in Great Britain are, it will 
remain a difficult matter effectively to check the practice. In many mines, labour is not allowed to 
bring up coal from the mine in baskets owing to the tendency to rob the pillars near the shaft or 
on the haulage roads near the shaft. 

Question 4. —1 consider it to be quite practicable to shew on the colliery plans each year’s or 
half year’s working of Die mine in different coloui-s. This is alveaily done at the collieries under 
my control. I agree that at every mine there should be a plan sliewing the shape and size of coal 
pillars, which really means tliat umlergi-ound surveys should be offset sui veys. In several mines 
this is done. Hide 9 of section 20 of the Indian Mines Act provides for accurate plans being kept. 

Questions. —A s to the recording of reduced levels on colliery plans, at distances of, say, 100 
yards apart, I ’ do not consider this to be of such importance as having accurate plans of the woyk- 
inwB. Proficiency in surveying and levelling ha.s not yet reached that stage among Indian 
surveyors as to warrant their being entrusted with the task of recording reduced levels on the mine 
plan. ’ At mines where more efficient surveyors are kept, such reduced levels would he recorded at 
the wish of the controlling authyrity or Deptirtment of Mines. Some of the mines under my 
control, witli an irregular inclinjitiou, already have retluced levels recorded on the plans of workings, 
but I find it difficult to rely on such levels unless the W'ork is done by a jirovcd reliable surveyor. 


Question G. —I have frequently calculated the percentage of coal obtained and lost in goafing 
areas and, taking into consideration the full thickness of seam, including roof coal usually left, and 
unworked pillars'or half pillars within an isolated area, I consider the following to be a conservative 


estimate:— 

PiBliergnrli Soam oUl aroas 
r)itE> do. now do. 
.I.ainnrin do. old do. 
Ditto 'do. new do. 
iSnnctorift do. 

Jliarial? do. 

Cliowrnsai and Nodinlin . 


22'—0* thick . 

Per cent. 
15|to S5 

14'-0’ fc. . 

10 to 20 

14'—O' do. . 

15 to 25 

12'to 14'do. , 

10 to 15 

10'to 12'do. . 

10 to 15 

8' thick 

8 to 12 

9'tol2'do. . 

10to2C 
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Question 7 .—I have hail experience of several instances where the lower seam has been worked 
under an upper seam which has been left unworked, and also where an upper and lower Seam have 
been worked together, but I cannot quote any specific ease of importance where the upper seam has 
been destroyed by reason of such working. 

Question 8.—li & controlling authority such as is contemplated is established, I am not in 
favour of it being vested with powers “to insistthat scams should be worked in vertical rotation. 
It might advise in the matter and, if such advice is supported by sound reasons, I do not think that 
any colliery owner would act adversely to the advice offered. If sand-stowing were made compul¬ 
sory, I consider it would still be necessary to use discretion in working upper and lower seams 
together, particularly in cases where the intervening strata is less than 1 .'iO'and the seams being 
worked are, say, over 12 feet thick. 

Question 5.--I do not cbnsiider .specified regular shift w’orking to be practicable in the Raniganj 
field so far as the coal-getter is concerned; neither do I consider it advisable to introduce such 
measures while the general supply of coal-cutting labour is in "such defect and so unstable during 
certain periods of the year. 

Question iO.—-Our systems of recruiting labour vary rather considerably, but the main one is 
that of inducing labour to .settle on the colliery property', of offering land and monetary induce¬ 
ments, and providing the beat facilities underground at the coal face. I cannot suggest any 
improvement for universal adoption. 

Question 11 .—Labour settled on the mine proj^erty usually get a small area of land to cultivate. 
This also applies to labour in outlying villages over which we exercise control. The provi.sion 
of such land, which need not exceed half a biglia, is much appreciated, but it is not a means of 
preventing the usual exodus of labour from tlie colliery for cultivating other lands in which they 
are interested at their homes, often situated at a con.sidei’able distance from the mine. 

Question 12 .—The success of any attempt to form colliery settlements a short di.stance off the 
coalfields, and bring in labour from such settlements by workmen's trains, is very problematical. 
Such a scheme is likely to meet with more success in the .lharia than in the Raniganj coalfield, as 
the labour of the Jharia field is more of the roving or migratory type, and will often reside in 
dwellings that do not appeal to the miner of (he Raniganj field. I do not consider that any 
comlnnation of coal companies to form such labour settlements would be a success, (.■ombina- 
tion has been tried scver.al times in other dirc<!tions and failed hopelessly. 

Question 13 .—We have no hard and fast system of training coal-cutting labour. The ordinary 
miner has no defined methods of cutting or getting coal such as is in evidence with the British miner. 
The advantage to bn gained by under-cutting the coal scam and slotting up the side has been shewn 
and explained to the older miner by managers and overmen, but such efforts have not nppreciably 
improved the methods used by the average miner of to-day. The raw recruit is ]mt with expen'enecd 
men of his gang and is usually paid kltoraki until he becomes sntliciently skilled to earn a 
reasonable wage by the value of the coal hewn from the face. New recruits are also frequently 
o-iven easy coal such as floor coal or coal of a ])illar being extracted. I do not agree with 
Mr. Rees that owners of mines and colliery staff make no proper attempt to teach the miners. 
Skilled hand.s, such !is mechanics, engine-men and cai-j>cntcrs, usually learn to bectmo clllcicnt by 
practice from youtli through '^'orking with older hands. For instance, a fitter often begins as a fitter's 
boy, whose duty it is to carry the fitter's tools. Later, he becomes a half or assistant fitter and 
subsequently is made a full fitter. 'I'lio same system applies in the juaehine shops. ICngino 
men are usually cleaners and begin on a small haulage engine, ultimately gaining confidence and 
experience to entitle them to bo full engincmen, Avinders Our electrical nicehnnics begin as 
a]q)rentiees and arc trained under older mechanics and under European supervi-ion. Surveyors begin 
as paid or unpaid apprentices in our survey department, and frequently leave to take up a surveyor's 
post at some small (silHery before they have gained sufficient experience to warrant their occupying 
such a position. 

Question 14 .—1 do not agree with the proposal of Mr. 'Rcca io compel collieries to take elec¬ 
trical power from a central sujiply station. It is only Avithin a comparatively short period that 
small coal, such as slack, has lieen saleable at a reasonable figure, and I can avcU recall the time 
when Dishergarh seam slack was sold at less than Re. 1 per ton in order to get rid of it, and 
at this price it Ava.s often difficult to effect sales. Even to-day, slack of anything beloAv first and 
best second grade co.al is often dillienlt to dispo.se of, tlicvcforc its use for boiler fuel may be justified 
as such use often relievos a congested ])it-bank. As mining Itecomos deeper and the growth of water 
increases, coal companies of any standing Avill need no compulsion as regards tlie adoption oi 
electrical energy in its most economical form, but no colliery owner Avill go to the expenditure of 
installing electrical maebiuevy Avhen he lias a surplus of unsaleable fuel for steam-raising on tbo 
colliery. I am in favour of central suiiply stations a.s a sourae of supply of electrical energy to 
mines. At the present moment, the (Icmand for electrical power is considerably grcatei- than the 
existing stations c.in moot and the demand is increasing rapidly. 

Question 15 .—I have had no experience of mixing coals of different seams from a com¬ 
mercial point of view of steam-raising or coking. 

Questions 16 an<l 17 .—In my opinion, it is neither praeticable nor advisable for colliery 
companies to work the colliery sidings and hrauches Avith tbeiv oavu locomotives. As regards 
the suggested reduced support of sidings and branches, 1 do not see how the support oan lie 
reilyjjpd, as what is safe for a colliery locomotive should be equally safe for a railway company's 
locomotive. It may be argued that the average colliery locomotive would be lightei'than the 
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existing' railway locomotives, but where inulerg'i'ouud support is the point for consideration, a 
few extra tous iu the weight of a locomotive is iiisiguilicaiit. If tiio contention he that it would 
be easier to re-rail a lighter locomotive, then the railway company should use lighter loco¬ 
motives, establish a larger number of marshalling yards, and w'ork the colliery sidings move 
frequently. 

My experience of goafing at depths over 700 feel, in a seam up to 18 feet thick, is that surface 
subsidence is so gradual, and the depression so small, that the present restrictions stipulated by 
railway company are not warranted, and that under 700 feet, and down to 350 feet, the restric¬ 
tions can be modilled very considerably. Where seams of 4 to 10 feet are being goafed, lying at a 
dejrth of 800 feet and over, there should be little need for any restriction under colliery sidings 
and immediate branches, so long as the speed of trains is limited to 5 to 8 miles per hour over 
siding branches. 

Quedioms 18 and 19 .—In my opinion, the suggestion put forward will be proved, in several 
cases, to be both practicable and advisable. A great deal more can be done towards concen¬ 
tration in the loading of coal at wharves. I do not favour the liaidage of ordinary colliery tubs on 
tlie surface over long distances and would say that 1,500 feet should bo the limit. By concentrat¬ 
ing the loading of coal within a colliery projrcrty, a number of sidings serving that colliery might 
possibly be discarded, but this is a matter for very careful consideration and only after a complete 
survey has been made- shewing the relationsliij) of the various mine openings to the colliery sidings 
on the property, and the various classes or qualities of coal to be loaded at such sidings. Concentra¬ 
tion, combined with the installation of. mechanical screening plant and a free supply of wagons of 
the desired type, would tend to reduce the number of labour noAv ordi)iarily requir ed to be kept for 
. hand-loading wagons and screening small coal. This, though, only applies to coal immediately as 
raised, but there are times when output is often in excess of the orders to he executed and so has to he 
put into stock. This stock has to he lifted by coolies whether it be loaded into tubs and ti])pcd over 
the screening plant or put into wagons direct. Apart from the slackness of orders, stocks arc 
frequently aeeumnlated to meet heavy forward demands for shipping, so, taking all these points 
into cousidoratioii, I would say that iiotTnore than 35 per cent of the pr-esent loading labour would 
be liberated by the general introduction of mechanical screening plants. Of this 35 per cent., 
perhaps 45 per cent, would be persons who could he induced to work underground on work other 
than coal-cutting. 

Qnedion 30 .—Although in my opinion there has not been, during the past 14 years, a sufficient 
supply of railway wagons constantly available at the collieries for the required transport of coal, I do 
not consider the short ige of wagons has been in such defect as the shortage of locomotive power 
for accelerating the movement of wagons between departure and receiving stations. During the 
last few years, it was well known that tolliery sidings have been used for stabling empty coal 
wagons when the colliery wharves have been congeste*! with coal, and indents for wagons have 
been turned down by the railway company. The result of carrying heavy stocks may be summarised 
as follows :— 

1. Disintegration and deterioration in quality. 

2. Excessive loss by reason of coal being carried away by persons employed and not 

employed, as well as loss iu weight amounting to about 2U per cent. 

3. Risk of spontaneous combustion which has, iu many cases, resulted in the loss of several 

thousand tons of coal at depots. 

Q,^iedioH 21 .—If coal could be loaded into wagons over, a screening plant and despatched immed¬ 
iately it is raised from the mine, the <'.ost of handling would be reduced to a minimum, less breakage 
would result, and the consumer would receive a clean fresh coal of guaranteed quality. In Great 
Biitain, “ no wagons usually means idle pits. At Indian collieries, our best wagon supplies are 
when the pits are idle. 

Q,uedion 22 .—Up to about the year 1905, the screening plants fitted at several of the larger 
collieries were in the nature of coal-loading chutes erected to facilitate loading from high level heap- 
steads. Oil it being rei)resented by shipping company’s agents that they required a steam coal 
containing less small coal, these loading plants were subsequently litted with fixed screening bars 
to remove the small coal or slack. The market gmlually became more particular and it is only a few 
years back, probably about 12 years, since the fii-st shaking and sizing screens were installed at a 
Jbaria colliery. Since then, several such screens have been installed at a few eollicries in both coal¬ 
fields and the reason more such plants have not been installe<l is due, mainly, to the inadequate 
wagon supply and to the type of wagons available. Many collieries have installed screens of the fixed 
bar or non-vibrating type for loading steam coal only, the small being dealt with by hand-screening 
or a rotary screen worked by power. At small collieries, capital expenditure has been a consideration 
in introducing mechanical loading appliances. Indian coals are mainly used for steam-raising pur¬ 
poses, and, as such, the need for sizing has not manifested itself. 

Quedion 23. —Saud-stoxving would certainly minimise waste in the winning of the whole seam 
and tend to reduce the present percentage of loss in working the pillars already existing, but I dd 
ifbt agree that the proposed controlling authority should be empowered to insist that all pillars 
should only be got by the saud-stoAving pi'oeess, as there are several instances where the thfekness of 
seam, and its roof and cover, are such as to xvarrant the working of piMars without introduciug 
sand-stowing. I refer chiefly to seams up to 9 feet in thickness. When the thickness is 10 feel 
and upwards then the controlling authority should consider the case and exercise such poweru 
are necessary to compel sand-stowing. Consideration should bt given to the length and breadllWf the 
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areas to be dispillared, the cover, thickness of seam, and probable effect on the surface by reason 
of subsidence. 

(^entio/i 24. —If the controlling authority decides to exercise its full powers immediately it is 
formed, then I am of opinion that the result would bo an immediate decline in raisings. But, if the 
controlling authority allows a reasonable time for effecting improvements and the introduction of 
sand-stowing where feasible, I do not think the effect on output would be serious so far as first 
and best second class collieries are concerned. 

Quesdou 25. —1 understand it is already estimated that 1'2,()00,000 tons of sand will be required 
annually for the Jharia and Raniganj coalfields if sand-stowing is made compulsory in working out 
pillars. In my opinion this estimate is too low if the old workings now standing on pillars have to 
be stowed with sand before extraction of pillars. There are only three rivers of importance, the 
Barakar, Adjai and Damudar, as a source for the sup])ly of sand, and the latter will be the main one. 
Approximately, l‘2,0l)(),000 tons of sand represents 300,000,000 cubic feet equal to about 20 miles 
of sand 500 feet wide and 5.^ feet thick. As to whether a system of ropeways could deal with such a 
quantity of sand, I do not feel myself competent to express an opinion, but, if expert opinion decides 
that such is feasible, then I do not consider there is sufficient additional labour in the whole of the 
field to handle this amount of sand, as it will not be possible to handle the whole quantity 
automatically and discharge it into tlie mine workings without employing a large amount of labour. 

Qnedion 26. —Itoughly, 1 estimate that to get the existing pillars of the old workings by 
sand-stowing, au average of 2} tons of saud would be required per ton of coal. 

Qiiesliu/i 27. —I have no actual or reliable data^to work on in estimating the extra cost per ton 
on coal from jiillars by sand-stowing, but, assuming that sand is delivered free at the llushing-in 
hopper, my idea is about 9 annas per ton. This would include wear and tear on piping, labour, 
bratticing and the cost of re-pumping the flushing water up to a head of 500 feet with current at ’5 
of an anna per unit. 

Question 2S. —By introducing saud-stowiug generally at the collieries under my control, I 
estimate the life would be increased by fully one-third, and the pioductivity increased and then 
steadily maintained with greater certainty than under existing conditions. The present output 
could be maintained by working w'ithiu a move compact area, thus reducing the general mainten¬ 
ance chargee to a minimum. 

Question 29. —In my opinion, the water growth would ultimately become unmanageable. 

Question 30. —In my opinion, there is a great future for mechanical coal-cutters for opening 
out or developing mines. The failure in the past has been due mainly lo the lack of constant 
skilled supervision. As there is a growing tendency on the part of miners in tlie Rauiganj field 
to prefer jullar working to gallery work, and us coal-cutters who have previously been ciigag’cd on 
pillar working are refusing to return to gallery work, there is every indication that it will be 
necessary shortly to form pillars by the use of mechanical coal-cutting machines in addition to 
their use as a developing machine. 


Oral Evidence. 

Question 2. —I agree to a controlling authority with a technical head of the same standing 
as the Chief Inspector of Mines, this technical head to be assisted on questions of ininciple by an 
advisory board on which the collieries, railways, and landlords would be represented. Appeals to 
be allowed in such cases as the advisory board should declaie fit for such appeal. The appellate 
court should consist of a District Magistrate or some similar Government oliieial with two mining 
engineers as assessors. 

Question 6. —The depth in these cases varied from outcrop coal to UOO feet. Hoof coal is not 
• always saleable as first class coal. It can always be sold as second class coal. 1 Ihiiik Mr. Rees’ 
estimate of 33 per cent, of waste is correct as a general average; if anything, it is rather under 
the mark. 

Question 9. —Approximately 50 per cent- of our labour for the Dishergarh group of collieries 
comes from taluks across Ihe Damudar River. It is often held up by Hoods dui ing the raius, and the 
shift system could not therefore be applied to it. 

Question 14. —I would leave the whole question of electrical development to private enterprise. 
A private company should be allowed to supply power to neighbouriug lollieries without becoming 
a public supply company’' That would help towards extending the general use of electricity. There 
are already enough private compapies in the Jharia Held and they should be allowed to supply others 
at their own price by private arrangement. The present legal restrictions on such a course should 
be abolished. 

Question 16. —This would involve very great capital expenditure with very little corresponding 
advantage. I think some of the conditions, for example Clause 6 of Memorandum 4, of the 
Bengal Nagpur Railway siding terms arc more onerous than those of the East Indian Railway. 

Question 20. —I should think that the percentage of 25—on which the estimate of 12 million 
tons of sand per annum is based—is too low as there is more pillar recovery going on in Jharia than 
25 per cent, of the output. In many places in the Damudar River, you could get sand by t.nd 
Jabour for about one-third of the time during the monsoon months. The average weight of dry sand 
consonaated is about 104 lbs. per cubic foot. Saud in the river bed is often wet after about 3 or 
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4 feet down. One is not confined to sand for stowing purposes, but sand would be cheaper at 
equal distances. 

Question 27. —If a colliery adjacent to a river had to cany sand itself, the additional cost 
would l5e about annas 7, or about Re. 1 in all. It is now costing us annas 8 per ton from the river 
into hoppers about a mile away. This is not upakka method of course. The railway is now 
charging us Re. 1 per 10/12 ton wagon per day. We have hired 8 wagons and load 4 daily. Thia 
is a ispecial arrangement. An all-round rate of Re. 1 for both coalfields would be too low I think. 
My figures could be reduced by improved methods and would not apply generally. 


Written Evidence of Mr. R. Purdey, President, Association of Colliery 

Managers in India. 

Question 1. —I hold a 1st class colliery managei-’s certificate under the Coal Mines Regu¬ 
lation Act of Great Britain. I have been in charge of mining operations in thick and thin 
seams at various depths and inclinations in England and India since the year 1900. I have 
13 years' experience as a colliery manager in the Rauiganj and Jharia coalfields. 

Question 2. —I am of the opinion that such an authority is advisable, and should be consti¬ 
tuted of whole-time experienced mining engineers. 

Question 3, —The proposal is quite practical if miners are prohibited from bringing their 
allowance coal out of the mine. 

Question 4. —^This’ regulation is already in vogue at some collieries re marking up of work- 
ino-s quarterly. The proposition re size and shape of pillars is a rather more diflTicult one, but they 
could be re-surveyed at reasonable periods, say yearly. 

Question 5. —Very few so-called surveyors in Indian collieries are “ capable.” I have always 
contended that these men should be " certified as competent,” i.e , that there should be, for colliery 
surveyors, a certificate of competency under the Mines Act. So much depends on the accuracy of 
their work, and they are as a class very incompetent. 

Question 6. —In trying to extract pillars that have been left many years ago, more as a 
support than as a reserve for second working, and which constitute in many cases one-third of the 
seam half of the pillar coal may be recovered, giving a loss of 17 per cent, (about), but I have 
known lai-o-o areas of these old pillars crushed and buried after extracting only a few pillars; how¬ 
ever a mine can be won with a view to subscciuent depillaring and 90 per cent, recovered by 
ordinary methods, such I have calculated in goafing an area of a 7-feet seam. The loss is greater 
in thicker seams. 

Question 7. —I have had this experience. The damage depends on the thickness and method 
of workino- of the bottom seam, the vertical distance apart, and total cover to surface. With 
good cover to surface, say above 1OU feet, and above 100 feet intervening, the top seam could be 
worketl after settlement. 

Question 8 .— No ! This would prevent the working of first class bottom seams for which the 
property has bqen primarily bought. If sand-stowing were made compulsory, then it would not 
matter which seam was worked first. 

Questions. —I think this advisable. Anideal ” shift should be aimed at, and machinery 
set in motion with that ideal as its idtimate object. 1 consider 8 hours underground sufficient 
for any hard-working employee; in the case of a coal-hewer, this would mean seven houi-s at the 
face. Our present day Indian miner prefei's a long easy shift, the shift to commence and 
end at his own inclination. He occupies a face twice as long as is necessary. Twelve 
hours coidd be made a compulsory maximum shift above and below ground at once. Ten 
hours after one year, nine hours after another year (for underground workers only), and after 
another year eight hours only, for all underground labour. The Colliery Managers' Association to 
have the power to hold back the eight hours' shift for another year, if the majority of their 
members by vote consider it expedient. 

Question 10. —We give them free houses, and medical treatment, suitable hakslieesli 
for celebration of pujahs, births, weddings, and funerals, travelling expenses to and from their 
country at stated periods, plots of rice land on easy terms when available, and make their work- 
ins conditions elastic and as pleasant a.s possible, lie suggestions for improvement, I consider that 
all gifts tend to lower general morality, especially dignity, tenacity and thrift. The Indian 
labourer requires a general toning up, being generally of a loose, idle and thriftless tempera¬ 
ment • also a better all-round domestic standard of comfort and privacy with suitable education . and 
healthy relaxation for his spare time. Housing accommodation could bo ananged more in 
accordance with domestic and communal requirements, provision being made for religious and 
simple secular education, as also for harmless amusement and play. A gi’Og shop need not 
resemble a pig-stye, and it would be better if the charges for grog were doubled, if the places 
were made respectable, the refreshment wholesome, and the hours of consumption regulated more m 
accordance with spare time. Advances and daily payments only pander to the thriftless; weekly 
payments should be made compulsory, faturday afternoon should be pay-day, and Sunday play- 
day ” and all Mts within the mining settlements held only on that day. 

Question 11. —I only agree in so far that he should have a garden for his spare time occu¬ 
pation and suitably enclosed with his house. ^ 
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Qnesdon 12 —This is only possiVjle on a big scale by a combination which I consider 
impossible, though large companies could build model mining villages on available land close to 
their collieries. 

Qnesfion 18. —Except for the training of the mechanic class by apprenticeship, all 
attempts at training the ordinary labourer to mine or get coal, are futile. He is not a 
miner, but a “ malcutter^^ j he cuts coal in his own way, and has only passive contempt for any 
other; being independent, he is left to do it in ms own way. I am speaking of the miner of Rani- 
gauj and Jharia. 

Question 14. —There are so many small places and complications that I think it impracti¬ 
cable; but a tax on all consumption, except at a power-house, or other efficient deterrents could be 
devised. 

Question 15. —I have experimented with the coking of almost every seam in the two 
coalfields. We have some seams high in impurities, but first class cokers; we have some low 
in impurities but poor cokers, some cokes that will carry «-lmost any load, and others the rever^. 
"We have some seams that will not coke at all, but not many. Some can be mixed with good 
results and would thereby considerably increase the country's available coke. 

■Question 16. —This could only be a business proposition on large collieries, and in con¬ 
junction with weighing and marshalling. 

Question 17. —Very much lighter types of shunting locomotives could be used by the rail¬ 
ways betw'een colliery sidings and marshalling yards, but I am not of opinion that any of tie 
exi^ti^g siding supports could be safely interfered with. 

Question 18, —It is practicable, but transport would have to be paid for. 

Question 10. —Such induction would thereby be effected, and 1 am of opinion that most of 
the labourers would become available below ground. 

Question 20, —1 do not. Coal is dumped on the ground even whei-e arrangements have 
been made at considerable .cost to mechanically screen, giade, and load it direct into wagons; it has 
to be stacked, picked up again, re-screened, and loaded, every action resulting in more breakage. 
The coal is weathered with a resultant heavy loss in volatiles, sci-eened dust is washed away from the 
heaps by torrential rain, and some coals are \ery liable to spontaneous combustion W'heu stacked in 
such large (juantities and for such considerable periods as has been necessitated by continued 
wagon shortage, and iu fact have actually fired in some cases. 

Question 21, —Increase of round coal, reduction of labour, better grading, cleaner coal, and a more 
efficient turn-round for the mine. 

Question 22. —Mainly on account of non-supply of suitable wagons, as also insvifficiont and 
irregular wagon supph'. Any wagon can be built in such u way as to be easily convertible when 
of necessity it must be loaded with coal from a screening and sizing plant. Mo attempt has been 
made by the railway companies to meet the collieries in this respect. Very few firms realize 
the increased efficiency of a graded coal, or are not aware of it being available, as there is nothing 
extra, offered for it, although many of them are using mechanical stokers. 

Question 23. —It would certainly diminish waste and it would not be necessary for the con¬ 
trolling authority to have any say in the matter. Control over the time for depillaring would cause 
incalculable friction and is an unnecessary interference. 

Q uestion 24. —Sand-stowing should increase rather than decrease the output from depillaring 
districts, as it is safer on extended work. 

Question 25. —No. I .am of the opinion that every system known would have to coritribute. 

Question 2ff.—Sand would have to be supplied bulk for bulk and not only for the coal 
to be got, but for the coal already got. In fact, if you admit that coal can be depillared in the 
ordinary way with a loss of only 10 per cent., then you must .supply 100 percent, sand to get 
10 per cent, of coal, J c., by weight 160 tons of sand for 13 tons of coal. 

Question 27. —I consider the cost should be calculated on the e.xtia 10 per cent, only that the 
method enables us to get, and not on the total available coal from the pillars. 

Question 28. —It would prolong the life and pj-oductivity and conduce to safety and security. 

Question 29. —The come of water will be increased. 

Question 30. —In my opinion they will be most useful in maintaining and increasing the 
output, and countering the shortage of labour and the disinclination of the miner to tackle the 
laborious under-cutting and shearing. The lighter work of filling would attract labour. 

r. S.- 

Qnestion 14. —My Council are of the opinion that it is advisable. 

Question 17. —My Council are aware of many cases. 


Oral Evidence. 

General .—I answered the interrogatories myself, . but the Colliery Managers' Association 
a^tprovel of my answers with the two postscripts at the end of them, You may take it that my 
answSH are those of the Colliery ilanagers' Associatiou. 
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Qitestion 2. —I would not have move than three individuals in the controlling authority. It 
should be a depai-tment in addition to the Mines Department, but united with it under one technical 
head. 

Question 9. —By a 12-hour shift, I mean that the miners should not be allowed to remain down 
more than 12 hours. Legislation would be necessary as the system must be universal and could 
not be bronght about by agreement. Miners would have to be prevented from doing 12 hours 
on one collieiy and then another 12 hours on another colliery. I have had no labour difficulties 
in introducing 8 hour shifts in an isolated colliery; I have not yet attained punctualitv in starting the 
morning shifts, but the miners come out punctually at the end of the shift and do their work 
within the shift time. 

Question 10. —1 do not think grog shops should be opened at all in the morning. My 
Association has already applied to have the hours altered so as to suit the leisure of the labourer. 
If \veekly /tats on the same day were introduced and enforced, weekly payments would follow. 

Question 13. —If any pressure (not being universal) is used to improve methods, the miners 
would sirnjily leave and go elsewhere. In all these years they have not yet learnt how to cut 
coal properly. 

Question 22. —Two sliding sections of roof could easily be devised, and w'ould be water-tight 
if made in angle iron. 

Question 23. —I think there should be some scheme to prevent collapses owing to too small 
pillars being left rvithout barriers. A danger point is often reached and some discretiouarv 
power to insert safeguarding conditions in the mining leases might be necessary. 

Question 25. —I do not think there will be any difficulty about getting sufficient sand for sand- 
stowin,; in the Kauigauj field from the Damudar and Adjai Rivers. If there should be, sandstone 
can be crushed. 

Question 26. —My loss of 10 per cent, is for a 7 feet seam, 200 to 250 feet deep. The surface 
was little affected, but the come of water increased. This was achieved by up-to-date methods under 
favourable conditions. As a rule the loss would be much greater. In a 15-feet seam 250 feet deep, 
and in an 18-feet seam 300-feet deep, the approximate losses were 30 and 20 per cent, respectively, 
but these areas were not well adapted for depillaring. 

P. S. 14. —This was decided at a meeting of the Association. Though they consider it 
advisable, my Council do not think it pi-acticable. 


Written Evidence of Mr. W. J. Rees of Messrs. N. C. Sircar and Sons, 

Raniganj. 

Question I.—1st class English certificate. Many years’ experience in the South Wale.^ coalfield 
and over 20 years’ experience in Indian coalfields. 

Question 2.~\ consider it advisable to have a controlling authority constituted of aboard of 
four or more colliery supeiintendents with the Chief Inspector of Mines as Chairman. The 
board to be remunerated for its services. Mem’oers of the board to be nominated by the Chief 
Inspector of Mines and elected by the Indian Mining Association and the Indian Mining 
Federation. There should be a court of appeal. 

Question 3. —I consider the proposal practical and that. If weighment of coal at the collieries 
{riz., pit-tops) becomes compulsory, it should also become compulsory for the miners to accept pay¬ 
ment by weight based on the rate of the present calculated weight of coal tubs in use at the 
various collieries. My objection to the scheme is the big outlay required in jturchasing w’eighing 
machines where there are several pits or inclines taking the coal to the same depot. I consider 
there would be great difficulty in weighing coal brought u]) in baskets. 

Question 4. —1 consider it quite practicable that each year's workings should he marked off 
in different colours. But 1 suggest that each half-year’s workings should be marked off in colours, 
the first half-year (from the time the rule conies into force) being marked, say, in red, the next 
half-year, say, in blue, the following half-year in red again, keeping these two colours onlj’, with 
the half-year for which the workings were coloured Out marked in bold letters aud figures. Other¬ 
wise, if every half-year is coloured in any colour which takes the fancy of the surveyor, the plan 
after a few vears will resemble Josejih’s coat. I consider that plans should show accurately the 
size and shape of the pillars at the time of survey and from the time the rule comes into force. 

Q,uestion 5. — I consider that, apart from a few surveyors, the surveyors generally in the coal¬ 
fields are not competent of putting conect levels to a common datum on the plan. 

Question 0. —Yes, but not over large areas; the percentage lost was 8 per cent. 

Question 7. —Yes. In Qiridili a valuable 4 feet seam was lost over a large area liy the bottom 
seam being worked out first; also Hatnal seam over Sanctoria seam. 

Question 8. —No, and again no. 

Question 9. —Advisable, but not practicable. The only way it can be universally introduced is 
by legislation, and this wo\ild I consider upset libour.- 

Qnestion 10. —We now recruit labour by sending out recruiters. We also pay head siidais a 
tonnaore on coal out by the miners they bring in. In the case of famines, before Goveraaiimt or 

15 A 
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voluntary aid is given to any great extent, the labour in the famine districts should be brought 
to the mines at Government expense in the first instance, and, should the people remain at work, 
the colliery company should pay a tonnage to Government^ on the eoal got by these miners, 
■until the initial expense of bringing them to the mines is reimbursed. 

Question 11. —This has b^en done times without number, and the invariable consequence is that 
the miners, through debt or other causes, hand over their land to the local mahajan or other 
person. 1 do not consider they should have more than a small plot for a garden near their houses. 

Question 12. —With the class of labour in the coalfields, I consider it impracticable to form 
colliery settlements off the coalfields. It would be a very complicated matter to distribute the 
labour to their various collieries. Further, the collieries are so scattered over large areas that 
workmen’s trains would be out of the question. It may be feasible in new fields. 

Question 13. —No. 

Question 14. —I do .not think it practicable, especially for small owners, as it would mean 
scrapping all existing machinery and boilers. A big outlay would be required to purchase the 
necessary electrical pumps, winders, etc. Nothing could be realized on the steam-driven machinery 
as, being constructe<l for colliery purposes, it would be useless for other work. 

Question IB. —No, 

Question 16. —No. Neither practicable nor advisable. The responsibility of colliery owners 
working railway rolling stock wouhl be too great. 

Question 17. —The fact of having colliery locos to work sidings instead of railway locos would 
not affect the removal of coal now supporting colliery sidings. If sand-stowing becomes compulsojy, 
would not this in itself enable a very large percentage of the coal supporting railway sidings to 
be taken out ? 

Question 18. —It may be possible in a few cases, but generally speaking, it is impracticable. 
Besides, suppose the sidings from ten collieries were removed, and these ten cojlieries had to load at a 
oentml depot, that particulai- depot would have to be big enough to accommodate wagons for 
ten collieries or. nearly so, and consequently take up nearly the same amount of land. No doubt there 
are cases where individual companies could tram their coal to one dep6t and so save a few sidings. 
Many of the coolies put out of work by the installing of screening plant would work under¬ 
ground. 

Question 20, —Wagon supply absolutely insufRcient. The effect of this insufficiency is that 
we have to keep large stocks at the collieries ; through stacking, the effect of the atmosphere and 
other causes, a large percentage of steam coal is turned into dust, opportunities for stealing are 
given, and, if the stacking ground is soft, a lot of the coal becomes embedded in the soil. Here I 
should mention that towns like Asansol, Raniganj, and Dhanbad are fuelled by coal stolen from 
the collieries and, if the coal-stealers are caught red-handed and prosecuted, the magistrate insists 
on the identification of the coal before he will punish the offender. 

Question 21. —Less coal would be lost due to dumping cleaner coal, loading would be chea 2 )er 
and labour would he saved. 

Question 22. —Chiefly owing to the impossibility of loading covered wagons from screening 
plants and the irregular wagon supplies. 

Question 23. —Yes, I do not consider the provision alone would diminish waste. 

Question 24. —Yes, but I do'not see why the authority should insist on sand-stowing, as in 
many cases pillars can be got without sand-stowing. Further, I am afraid the output would very 
often suffer for the want of a'regular supply of sand and, in many cases, water also. 

Question 25. —No, I do not consider a sufficient quantity of sand could be assured by ropewavs 
alone. 

Question 26. —2'45 or, say, 2J tons of sand to one ton of coal. 

Question 27. —It would probably cost Re. 1 per ton. 

Question 28. —In some cases it would have very little effect on the life of the collieries. This 
depends on the thickness of the roof and whether the coal fires or not. But, iu other cases, pillars 
could only be split and the life of the colliery considerably shortened. The production would 
depend on whether sand and water could be got in sufficient quantities. 

Question 29. —The “ come ” will be considerably increased. 

Question'30. —My experience of coal-cutting machines in India is limited, but the little I 
have seen of them they have not been successful. 


Oral Evidence. 

Question 2 .—There should be a paid mining engineer as the servant of the board, who would 
inspect and report to the board. He should be engaged out here as a man from Home would 
not know the Indian conditions. I would not have an individual controlling authority in aiiy 
case. Colliery superintendents on the board might certainly be a source of friction with other 
colliery superintendents and managers. On reconsideration, I agree to a Government Depart¬ 
ment with an officer like the Chief .Insjreotor of Mines at its head, and with an appeal from 
his decision. The technical head ought to be the same as the head of the Mines Department. 
I agree to an advisory board to assist him on questions of principle, [and, in that case, no 
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appeals need be allowed unless the advisory board said the case was a fit one for appeal. 
The court of appeal should consist of a District Magistrate, or some similar Government oflBcer, 
with two mining engineers as assessors. 'The procedure under the Mines Act for appeals will 
suit very well. I would be satisfied if the advisory board said there should not be any 
appeal. 

3.—Miners should not be allowed to bring coal for their own use up the pit, but 
should be required to take it from stock. 1 think weighing is worth the extra expense even for 
small collieries. Payment by weight would be more satisfactoi'y to miners I think. I know of 
one mine where they are so paid, and I. anticipate no seriops objection by the miners on this point. 
I would put a good babu on to supervise the weighment. I have no great faith in railway 
weighments, and agree that there is nothing to prevent the babu weighing the same tub two 
or three times ^ver. There would, therefore, be no greater accuracy than at present. Counting 
baskets would be as good as weighing them as the difference would be negligible for the 
small quantity of coal. There should be a check on the miners’ coal however inferior the coal 
they are allowed to take. 

Question 9 .—The proposed 12-hour shifts, with fixed hours for their termination, would equally 
upset the labour however they were brought about.Many workers come from long distances and work 
for 24 hours, the actual working time being from 9 to 11 hours. I do not like this system and 
wish it could be stopped. Sftme of these men come for throe or four days at a time in the 
Raniganj district. I do not think the unsottlement of labour would disappear in three months. 
The miners who would object are not more than 10 per cent, of the whole labour foiue. Perhaps 
they would become reconciled if they found the same system in force everywhere. I should be 
glad to see it introduced myself. 

Qjtestion 10 .—Last year I had more labour than 1 wanted, but this was due to the accumula¬ 
tion of stocks. 

Question 12 .—This would be more difficult in Raniganj than in Jharia. 

Question 14 .—The controlling authority should have no say in this matter unless the 
scheme was financed by Government. 

Question 16 .—Drivers would have to be arranged for and the other practical difficulties 
would be very great. 

Question 20, —Thefts'might be prevented to a large extent by licensing the retail dealers. 

Question S2.-—I meant to agree that the controlling authority should have the further power 
of saying when pillars should be recovered after giving fair notice. 

Question 24 .—I have no objection if the controlling authority has discretion to insist on 
sand-stowing according to the circumstances of each case. It would be ridiculous to insist abso¬ 
lutely on sand-stowing in every case. I do not think the effect on output would be very serious if 
the power were discretionary. The output would decrease for a short time, but would recover even¬ 
tually. The small collieries would have to be assisted fi aancially. By a small colliery, I mean 
one raising up to 1,000 tons a month. There are many cases where, in comparatively thin seams, 
sand-stowing would not be necessary as the pillars could be drawn without much waste or 
damage. There should be plenty of notice when sand-stowing is required to be done. Small col¬ 
lieries should be compelled to sand-stow if advances are given. I think waste should be 
prevented ^as much as possible whatever the quality of the coal. I therefore think that dis¬ 
cretionary compulsion should not apply to first class coal alone. 

Question 26,-1 have not actually worked out these figures in practice. I have never done any 
sand-stowing. 

Question 27 .—My Re. 1 includes the cost of bringing the sand to the colliery. The cost 
would vary. At one of my collieries near the river, I could do the whole thing for He. 1, but I 
would put the average all over both fields at Rs. 2 or 3. 

Question 30 .—I saw these machines twelve or fourteen years ago. I have not seen any of the 
latest machines. 


Written Evidence of Mr; R. R. Simpson, Inspector of Mines, No. 1 Circle. 

Question 1. —M.Sc. in Mining, Durham University. 

1st class certificate of competency to manage coal mines in Great Britain. 

27 years experience of mining in Great Britain and India. 

Question 2 .—Under the present system of numerous mine-owners working small irregular 
areas, I consider it advisable to set up a controlling authority to prevent waste. It is probable 
that the first effect of control by such controlling autboi’ity would be a considerable decrease of 
output. Decisions would be of such importance that the interests of mine-owners might be 
prejudicially affected. For this reason, it might be unwise to vest control in a single officer. The 
controlling authority might consist of a Chief Mining Engineer (a whole-time officer) with a 
board of control consisting of three members. The Chief Mining En^neer would be president 
of the board and would have executive authority. The members would be mining engineers 
employed in the coalfields. They would be nominated by Government, and paid for thqjr 
attendance at meetings. All questions of importance would be decided by the bo!(wl The 
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prftsident would have a casting vote. In this connection, there is an interesting report by 
Mr. J. W. Pearse on the extent and effect of State intervention in French collieries. A resume of 
the report is given in the “ Digest of the Evidence given before the Roval Commission on 
Coal Supplies (1901—1905),” Vol. I, pp. 427—43-2. 

Qtiestion S. —Until such time as the number of openings fvom'which coal is raised has been 
considerably reduced, and carrying coal to the surface in baskets has ceased to bo practised, the 
proposal to weigh all coal at the pit-mouth is not reasonably practicable. So long as miners are 
paid by the tub, I can see little advantage in the proposal. 

Question 4. —Some mine-owners in India already mark each 3 -ear’s working in a different colour 
on the show plan. In the case of small mines, there is often only one plan, fi-equently on tracing 
cloth. On such a plan, colours would not show up so well as Indian ink, and might fade readily. 
Moreover, coloured inks are already usefully employed on Indian mine plans for showing the 
contiguous workings of separate seams on the same plan. I do not favour compulsion in this 
matter of using coloured inks. 

It is practicable to show on mine plans the actual size and shape of the pillars at the time 
when the survey was made, but pillars tend to grow- smaller as they age, and it would be difficult 
to keep pace with such alterations. I do not favour compulsion in this matter. 

Question 5. —No. The majority of the surve 3 ors employed are not capable of reducing levels 
to a common datum. 

Question 6. —Yes. Examples in the Jharia coalfield are :—In Kurkend 15 seam (20 feet thick), 
from 45 to 60 per cent, of the coal was got in the first working, leaving from 40 to 55 per cent, in 
pillars. The smaller pillars were lost. N’ot much more than half of each of the larger pillars w-as ex¬ 
tracted. In both cases about 10 per cent, of the seam was left in the roof or floor. Cover not more 
than 250 feet. 

Small pillars — 

40- 1 -10 = 50 per cent. loss. 

Larger pillars — 

20->-10 = 80 per cent loss. 

In Bansdeopur 14 seam (28 feet thick), 55 per cent, of tjie coal was left in the pillars, and 
of these about f were extracted. 7 feet of roof and floor coal was left unworked. Cover about 
200 feet. 

22->-25 = 47 per cent. lo.ss. 

Question 7. —See my answer to No. 2 of the questions to Inspectors of Mines. 

Questions. — (a) Yes. I consider that the controlling authority should have discrefiomry 
powers to insist on seams being worked in vertical rotation. 

(i) Even if sand-stowing w-ere the rule, the controlling authority should still have di.scretion- 
ary pow-ers. There will always be a certain amount of subsidence. 

Question 9. —I consider it both practicable and advisable that regular shifts should be worked 
at collieries. If compulsion was applied to all mines, there would he little difficulty in arranging for 
day-shift workers to be out of the mine by 6 r.ji. and night-shift workers out of the mine by C a.m. 
Under Rule 2 of the Rules published b)- Government in August 1918, registers are being kept of 
the number of persons going below ground and returning therefrom. In many cases the names 
are written down. This is a useful preliminary step towards the institution of regular .shifts. 

Question 11. —I consider the provision of plots of land for cultivation would improve labour 
conditions, but it might not increase the labour force to any marked degree. It would tend to 
stability and check migration. 

Question 12. —I made the suggestion myself some 3 'ears ago, and I consider that it v ill even¬ 
tually have to be carried out in the Jharia coalfield. Some large companies are already iu a 
position to carry it out, and I understand that one company has alread)- made plans for something 
of the kind. 

Question 14, —1 do not tliink compulsion necessary. There is already a great demand for 
electrical power. 

Question 17. —I do not think the weight of a locomotive has any considerable effect on the 
stability of the surface, except where the underlying mitm is very shallow-. If support for the 
line only was required, and not support for the w-hole of the acquired land, probably the width of 
the reserved strip of coal underlying sidings might be i-educed by one half. In many cases the lines 
might be diverted and all the coal extracted. 

Question 18. —In recent years the tendency has been all the other way. This has been largely 
due to the greater cost of surface haulage and the inefficiency of many of the tramways. It is quite 
practicable to haul the coal in mine trams to central loading depots, but it entails more trouble 
for the colliery company, and there is more risk of stoppages of work. 

Question 19. —Fewer loading coolies would be required. 

Question 23. —I think power to insist upon a filling method of extraction would be sufficient to 
prevent w-aste, and that it would be going too far to do more than advise w-hen pillais should be got. 

(^mftion 24. —Yes. I think tbe output would decrease. 
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Question 25 .—I do not think so. 

Question 29 .—I am of opinion that, if the present system of breaking up the surface 
continues, collieries in the future will have greatly increased pumping charges, and, in some cases, it 
will not pay to work the coal. 

Question 30 .—I consider that, by the use of mechanical coal-cutters in India, the output of 
coal could be largely increased. The difficulties are (a) lack of machine operators, (5) irregular 
hours of loading labourers, (c) defective track laying, and [d) inefficient supervision; machines 
have already done good work by facilitating development. 


Oral Evidence. 

Question 2. —The shareholders would object to decrease of output. The members of the proposed 
board, other than the president, would be local colliery superintendents and the other colliery 
men might not like this. This would certainly be a great practical difficulty, but I see no other 
way of^working the control without making a single dictatorial authority. The members would 
in fact only be called in to decide big and important questions. An appeal to the Local Govern¬ 
ment is .allowed under the Mines Act, but there has only been one such appeal since the Act was 
passed. The advisability of a controlling authority depends on what power you are going to put 
into its hands. In England, royalty owners can intei-fere under their leases, but there is very 
little interference in practice. I do not think much good can be done as regards the waste 
question without some measure of compulsion. 1 think the more enlightened companies will adopt 
sand-stowing of their own accord ancl in their own interest, but they would not be the majority 
working iirst class coal, and • the enlightened companies more distant from a supply of sand 
would probably decide to leave things alone unless sure of a commercial profit. 

Question 3. —The coal carried in ibasketsl refer to is not coal for the miner's own use. The 

Q uantity is small, perhaps not more than a per cent., but is raised in a laige number of places. 
Ir. Kees' proposals would cover probably 1)5 jier cent, of the total output. 

Qjiestion 4. —I can recall many oases of loss through pillars being too small. If no compulsion 
were applied as regards showing the size and shape of pillars, isolation and surveys would be 
the only alternatives I know- of. 'I'he cost of such surveys would bo great and the surveyors 
might be squared. The plans would have to be on a larger scale than 1(X> feet to an inch. 

Question 9. —The times I suggest for shifts iniglit be enforced by Government rules. 1 think 
that it will be going too far to keep certain hours of each shift for winding coal .alone, Lalrour 
would fall in with the shift system as I suggest it. It would have to be enforced by prosecution. 

Question 12. —Settlements might be anywliere oil the coal-hearing land. Government ought 
to help as far as possible iu acquiring land. If there is no such power under the present Land 
Acquisition Act, it ought to he put into that Act. I think the labour would agree to come in at 
regular hours. 

Question IS. —I think more might he done in this direction, but it means more trouble aud 
expense to the collieiy manager. Some of the sidings can be done away with by the greater 
use of surface haulage. 

Question 23. —I admit that hundreds of thousands of tons of coal have been lost by leaving 
too small pillars relatively to the area of extraction. 1 think, therefore, that it might be advisable 
to give more power to the controlling authority to direct when pillars should be got or when an 
area on pillars is no longer to be enlarged. There might be both a time and an area limit, or it might 
be insisted that the area must be packed even if the pillars are not extracted. 

Question 25. —I doubt whether there is tnoiigh sand in the rivers to supply all the coalfields 
for sand-stowing. This is only my own i pinion as I have made no measurements. 

Question 30. —The difficulties I refer to can be overcome. 

General. —The reserves of first class coal at Home are estimated to last about another 120 
years. According to my rough figures, there are 1,803 million tons of superior coal (089 millions 
in Ranig.anj and 1,174 millions in Jharia) remaining in the Rauiganj and Jharia fields. The 
production of these fields in 1918 was 17'3 millions, and of this about 12 millions was 
superior coal. Allowing that production will increase at the rate of 6 per cent, per annum, 
the present reserves of better class coal wmuld, I calculate, be exhausted iu 45 years. Hitherto, 
^Reproduction has doubled itself every 10 years. The above figures of production exclude wastage. 
qiRe reserves of poorer class coal are inexhau.stible humanly speaking. 


Written Evidence of Mr. S. N. Simpson, Manager, Jealgora Colliery, Jharia. 

Question 9 .—Working regular shifts at collieries is advisable, ■, it would increase output, 
but 1 hardly think it practicable because time is no object to the ludiao ratner. Its universal in¬ 
troduction might be effected if all collieries iu Bengal adopt it together and remain firm on 
it. If there be any slackness, then the attempt would he useless, and more so if the miner could- 
not be supplied with tubs. A miner can easily cut and load 4 tubs daily. 
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Quedion 10 .—Labour is recruited in the usual way by paying advances, rail fares and a good 
food and drink. I have not found any difficulty in recruiting labour ; the difficulty is to keep 
them. 

Question hardly think it would in the Jharia and Raniganj fields; wc have on our 

colliery some permanently-settled gangs who live mostly on the produce of the land let to them. 
I don’t think in the aggregate they work more than three montlis in the year. 90 per cent, of 
my output is got from labour who are not permanent settlers. 

Question VS.— T 

Question IS .— j 


Oral Evidence. 

Question 9 .—The 12-hour shifts with a fixed time for their termination, would be practicable if 
introduced universally by Government orders. Miner-s would go down earlier in order to finish 
their work in time. I anticipate no trouble with the labour. It would be no hardship to them if 
they could get the tubs and tramming facilities. A man and his wife actually cut and load on an 
average 3 tubs a day. We pay annas 0-8-0 a tub owing to the long lead and the mine being 
wet. The usual rate is annas 6 for cutting coal. The proposed system might hot be workable in 
Kaniganj owing to the 24-hour shifts there. In Jharia, we lose our labour during the cultivating 
seasons in any case.' 

Question 10. —The difficulty of keeping labour is due to competition among the collieries, 
and to the fact that some collieries can pay higher rates owing to low establishment and running 
charges. 

Question 11. —At Jcalgora, we let out land to miners, but they do not help us when the other 
labour clears out for cultivating purposes. It has not been a paying proposition. We have experi¬ 
enced no difficulty over occupancy rights. 


Written Evidence of Mr. E. S, Tarlton of Messrs, Bird & Co, 

Question 1. —I cannot claim any special qualifications. I have had 16 years’ experience 
of mining and mine management in India and England. 

Question 8.—1 believe it will be to the advantage of the Indian mining industry if a 
controlling authority be set up in the coalfields. This authority should consist of two whole¬ 
time mining engineers of high standing, who will legislate for future leases and ensure that all 
coal areas shall be worked to the best advantage. These engineers should be Government servants 
working uniler such laws as may be drawn up or recommended b^ vour Committee to the best 
advantage of the coal industry. These officers should have as their "headquarters Dhanbad, which 
is central for the coalfields. 

Question 3. —I see no reason why all coal should not be weighed at the pit^mouth, this to 
include that taken by the miner. 

Question 4, —It is practicable to mark each year’s working on the colliery plan. I don’t think 
it practicable to show accurately the size ‘and shape of pillars. 

Question 5. —Yes, I think surveyors in the coalfields are capable of putting correct levels to a 
common datum on the plan. Thq managers must insist on accurate work. 

Question 9. —I agree that regular shifts should be worked at collieries. Where electrical 
winding is adopted, there is positive proof of the waste of energy in raising and lowering men at any 
period of the day. Working hours can be arranged on the same lines as those adopted at works and 
mills if made universal. 

Question 10. —Our method of securing labour is by giving good housing accommodation, good , 
W'ater, efficient medical service, good conditions underground, and sympathy and justice. 

Question 11. —Ida not'think providing plots for cultivation near the coalfield would improve 
labour conditions. Providing.plots for cultivation on the colliery, on the lines of a miner’s garden in 
Europe, would assist labour conditions. 

Question 12. —I cannot see how this would be feasible. 

Question 14. —I do not think it is possible to compel collieries to'take electric power. It is 
certainly advisable in the interest of the country, and in view of the great industrial development, 
that all waste should be reduced to a minimum. As I have mentioned earlier, no new flotation should 
be permitted without Government reserving the right to compel the colliery to take electric power 
when current is available. 

Q^lestion 16. —I think it advisable that colliery companies should be allowed to handle wagons 
in the colliery siding, and be permitted to marshal wagons. By so doing, a considerable amount of 
railway locomotive stock would be liberated and used to better purpose, and this would assist 
generally in expediting the movement of wagons. 

Question 18. —Yes, I think it. practicable and advisable to remove a number of the existing 
sidings and to replace them by aerial tmnsport, delivering the coal direct into bunkers at a central 
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dep6t and loading direct Into railway wagons. By auoh methods a great amount of coal would 
be liberated, wagons would be more readily turned round, and the time taken for loading considerably 
reduced, 

Question 19. —^With such concentration a ^at reduction in the number of loading coolies would 
be made. I further believe that most of the loading coolies would be persuaded to work underground. 

Question SO, —No, I do not consider there has been a sufficient supply of railway wagons. Due 
to the accumulation of stocks, we have had steam coal stocks reduced by 20 per cent, to dust coal. 
We have on several occasions lost from 16 to 38 percent, of stocks due to the stocks firing. 

Question SI. —If coal on its arrival at the surface were immediately passed over screen 
into wagons, the probable result would be the saving of from 7 to 16 per cent, of small coal. 
Coal would be graded to meet the purchaser’s requirements and would thereby show a consider¬ 
able decrease in consumption for him brought about by efficient combustion. 

Question SS. —(1) Better prices have not been obtained for screening. 

(2) For the want of suitable wagons. 

It is quite understandable that a certain percentage of wagons must be of the covered type to meet 
down-traffic from up-country, but I am of the opinion that covered wagons could be so designed 
as to permit of a sliding roof whereby it would be feasible to load this class of wagon direct from 
screening plants. 

Question S5. —If sand-stowing is made universal, it would not be possible to use ropeways 
alone. Ropeways would only bo used when it would cheapen the cost of supply by reducing the 
length of lead to the collieries. 

Question 86. —^1'25 tons of sand will be needed to replace every ton of coal taken out of the mine. 
On the basis of 60 per cent, of the coal remaining in pillars, for each ton of coal obtained by pillar 
cutting, 2*8 tons of sand would be required for stowing, allowing 10 per cent, for wastage. 

Question S7, —The cost per ton will depend enlirely on the following conditions :— 

(1) Depth of seam which is to be sand-stowed. 

(2) Amount of stowing to be done. 

(3) If water is available on the property for stowing. 

(4) The length of lead underground. 

Question 29. —This is impossible to gauge as it depends on :— 

(1) the position of the surface, 

(2) the thickness of the seam, and 

(3) the depth of the seam pillaind. 

It is self-evident, from figures I have at my disposal, that the loads at pumping stations where 
pillars have been extracted is as much as 70 per cent, greater during the monsoon period than 
under similar conditions where there has been no pillaring. 

Question 30, —I believe there is a future for mechanical coal-cutters in this country. 


Oral Evidence. 

Question S .—^The two whole-time mining engineers are not necessarily to be men with 
the same authority, but I think there should be a second man who could sanction things without 
delay if the chief authority were away. lam not in favour of any advisory boards as I think 
they would increase rather than decrease fi-iction. I think the Local Government should be directly 
over the controlling authority. A non-technical Member of Council might be very much in the 
hands of the controlling authority, but we would be prepared to trust the latter and to fight him 
if necessary. 

Question 3 .—I think it is quite practicable even with a dozen outlets to one colliery. 

Question 4. —I do not see any difficulty in marking where there is more than one seam 
being worked. More than one plan would be necessary, in fact as many plans as there are 
seams. 

I agree that the largest causes of waste are subsidences and fires due to insufficiently large 
pillars not having been left, but, though it would be possible perhaps, and would certainly be useful, 
I do not think it would be practicable to show the size and shape of the pillars on plans. Pillars 
vary from causes other than robbing, and I think the controlling authority would have to be 
dependent on penalties for not sizing as he directs. The size and shape of pillars might perhaps be 
shown in new workings. 

Question 5.—Hydraulic stowing could be carried out efficiently without regular shifts. I 
think regular shifts could be made universal by co-operation. ' Agreement between owners is 
quite possible, but would be difficult to an'ange, and control might be nfeessary as to hours of 
work. The re^lar shifts must, however, be universal if they are introduced at all. Tlie labour 
might give a little trouble at first, but would soon settle down to new conditions. 

IS 
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Question 16 ,—Where several companies share the same siding, it would pav the company 
owning the land and minerals to do the work of the other companies on payment, ^hey would use 
Government wagons at their own risk and could recover as much coal from under the sidings as 
they consider safe. There are many sidings where Mr. Rees' proposal could be carried out. I think 
colliery companies would combine to work one siding. 

Question 18 ,—A colliery working different qualities of coal from several sidings need not 
necessarily mix coal'if only one siding or a ropeway were used for all coal. This could be prevented 
by penalizing such mixing if it took place. 

Question 19 ,—My experience supports my answer, though I admit that every body would 
not agree. 

Question 30 ,—Mechanical coal'cutters would increase output. 


Written Evidence of Mr. H. M. Tarlton, Chief Mining Engineer, Barakar Coal 

Company, Limited, Raniganj. 

Question 1, —I have been trained in English mining and am the holder of a first class 
colliery manager’s certificate of competency granted under the English Coal Mines Regulation 
Act. I have had IS years' experience in the management of large English mines; six years of 
which were employed in actual management dealing with outputs of 3,000 tons daily. During 
this period, I had experience in sinking shafts to a depth of 2,000 feet. I have had six years' 
experience as a colliery manager in India, and six years' experience as a superintendent of a group 
of mines. In addition, I have made a study of Continental mining, more particularly in regard to 
think seams worked in conjunction with sand-stowing ; and I have inspected a number of mines in 
France, Belgium, and Germany, where the conditions in respect to thickness of seams are similar to 
those prevailing in India. 1 have also made a study of mechanical coal-cutters and conveyors in 
present-day English mining. 

Question 2, —1 consider it would be greatly to the advantage of the Indian mining community 
if a controlling authority were set up which would have power to fix the minimum percentage 
of coal which should be recovered from each particular lease. Two mining engineers of high stand¬ 
ing and wide experience should be appoints to work under such laws as would be drawn up by 
your Committee. These mining engineers should be Government servants. 

Question 3.—There is no reason, in my opinion, why all coal should not be weighed and a correct 
record kept of it. In my opinion, a considerable saving of first class coal would be effected if 
miners were prevented from carrying coal (intended for home consumption) away with them 
out of the mine. Inferior coal such as “ coal dressings " or coal from some other poorer seam, 
might be allowed to be taken from the surface, and the allowance should be limited. This can only 
be brought about by concerted action. 

Question 4, —I consider it <^uite practicable for each year's survey to be shewn on the colliery 
plan indifferent colours. This is done in quite a number of collieries. 

The accurate size and shape of pillars will provide some difficulty in being kept up to date, 
because, for various reasons, these frequently change. A re-offsett survey could be made at fixed 
periods. 

Question 5, —I do not consider the surveyors capable except in a small percentage of mines. 
An improvement could be made in this respect by making a qiialification certificate necessary and 
by enforcing the law. 

Question 6. —Yes, from my experience I have calculated the total loss to be thirty per cent, of 
the coal in situ. 

Question 7. —I have had experience of lower seams having been worked under an upper seam. 
In some cases, the upper seam is made practically unworkable, and, in others, the damage is not so 
appreciable, but requires more care in mining. In thick seams with less than 90 feet of strata 
between the upper and lower seams, my experience has been that the upper seam is lost. In 
the case of two seams, the intervening strata having a greater thickness than 100 feet, the 
damage done to the upper seam decreases, until, with a thickness of 120 feet of intervening strata, 
the practical effect is that, with careful mining, very little more than the normal amount of coal 
is lost. 

Question 8 {a). —Yes, I consider that the controlling authority should have power to deal with 
vertical rotation. 

* (i). —^If sand-stowing were adopted, it would not matter whether the upper or lower seam were 

worked first, and this could then be left entirely to the lessee. • 

Question 9 .—I agree with Mr. Treharne Rees that regular shifts should be worked at the col¬ 
lieries. This may be arfunged by dividing the day into two shifts of ten hours duration, allow¬ 
ing a generous period for raising and lowering persons into the mine, but keeping six hours of 
eJoh sJj^Lfor coal-winding only. These periods could be amended after shift work had become 
confirmed. 
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Question 10. —Our system of recruiting is in addition to an endeavour to make the housing 
popular, to make the working places in themine as cool as possible, and bring the loading line os 
near to the working face as possible. _ , . ■ x i 

Question 11. —If by this question is meant plots of land sufficient for rice cultivation, I do 
not consider it would improve labour conditions. From experience I find that, with labour in the 
Baniganj coalfield who generally have land given to them, the output per man per year is much 
less than in the Jharia field. A miner will only work for his immediate wants and, if he can grow 
rice, will only work intermittently. If a small garden is meant sufficient to grow vegetables and 
fruit, then an improvement may be looked for. 

Question 12. —I do not think the suggestion feasible. 

Question i5.—All partially skilled labourers such as electrical, engine-men, blacksmiths, 
carpenters, etc., are taken on as apprentices and taught their different work. Efforts have been 
made to teach the miners how to under-cut and side-cut coal to take advantage of the structure 
of the coal, but so far results have not been encouraging. 

Question 14. —I do not think it practical to compel collieries to take electrical power from a 
central station, but, if leases are so fixed that a given amount of coal must be taken from a given 
area, this will tend to make the proprietor economise in his boiler consumption. 

Question 15. —I have not made any such experiment. 

Question J6.—Much railway time would be saved if collieries marshalled their own wagons. 

Question 17. —If sidings remain, I do not think much coal could be saved by the use of 
lighter locomotives. 

Qjiestion 18. —Yes, a considerable number of sidings could be removed with advantage and the 
coal be conveyed by aerial transport to a central loading station and discharged into hoppers, from 
which it could be screened directly into wagons if suitable wagons were provided. 

Question 19. —A considerable reduction of loading coolies could be effected, and a majority of 
these coolies could be induced to go below ground and cut coal. 

Question 20. —The supply of railway wagons has been quite insufficient for the transport of 
coal. The effect of this shortage of wagons is that the coal has to be dumped from the pit tram 
on to the ground, carried away and stacked, then again picked up and screened before being finally 
put into wagons. The result is an increase of five to ten per cent, of small coal due to extra dump¬ 
ing, and anything from ten to thirty per cent, of small, according to the length of period which 
the coal must remain in stacks. 

Question 21. —Coal being passed over screens into wagons directly on its arrival at the surface 
would result in i— 

(1) Fifty per cent, decrease of loading labour employed at collieries fitted out with mechani¬ 

cal loading and screening plants. 

(2) A large increase in the percentage of large or round coal. 

(3) Increased raisings due to the pit trams being returned more readily from the surface to 

the mine underground. 

(4) Better loading supervision and a decrease in cost of production. 

Question 22. —Screening plants have not been more generally adopted owing to the lack of 
supply of suitable wagons. A colliery fitted out with up-to-date screening plant must also provide 
arrangements for dealing with the coal by hand, and loading coolies must be held in reserve even 
when not actually required. There is no higher price paid for mechanically-sized coal than for hand- 
screened coal. 

Question 23. —I do not consider it necessary or advisable for the controlling authority to 
direct when pillars should be won. 

Question 24. —If time were given for the introduction of sand-stowing to be thoroughly grasped, 
I anticipate that the output of coal would be increased and not decreased. 

Question 25, —I do not consider that any one system will meet the case; it will have to be a 
combination of a number of systems adopted to meet the positions as they arise. 

Question 26. —The collieries with which I am connected have a variety of conditions. Older 
collieries have been worked into smaller pillars than the more recently developed mines. At 
one colliery at present being sand-stowed, the amount of sand going in is five tons of sand for 
three tons of coal raised (the calculation is by weight). At other collieries three tons of sand 
would he required per ton of coal won as practically 55 per cent, of the coal has been taken in 
the first working. As mines became developed on the sand-stowing principle, the amount of 
sand required would be one and a quarter times the amount of coal raised, or practically hulk for 
bulk. 

Qtiestion 27.' —This will depend largely upon the amount of the property worked into pillars, 
depth of seam from surface, etc., etc. 

Question 28.—I consider that the-life of the property would be increased by about 30 per cent. 

Question 29. —The present system of breaking up the surface will result in large tracks of 
pillars having to be abandoned as the water made during monsoon weather will not be pumped out 
before the following monsoon. 

Question 30.' —Mechanical coal-cutters will remove the harder work of coal-cutting, reduce 
the amount of small coal produced and increase the output of coal. 

16 A 
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Oral Evidence. 

(Question 2. —The two mining engineers should have equal powere. They would only 
carry out the orders of the controlling authority. There is no reason why the Chief Inspector of 
Mines (or a similar officer on a similar pay and of similar status) should not be at the head of the 
controlling authority or tribunal^ or be the controlling authority himself without a tribunal. 
I would be quite prepared to do without any tribunal. The officer concerned would have an 
advisory board to assist him j that board would contain local technical representatives and commer¬ 
cial men as well. Managing agents would agree to this I think. 

Question 3. —Weighment would not be impracticable provided it was universal and compulsory 
by Government order. The amount of coal taken by the miners is about 2 per cent; I have 
made a practical test on this point at one colliery. I would weigh the coal carried up in baskets as 
well, but there is not much commercial coal raised in this way. I would not allow baskets at 
all myself. It would be an advantage to us to weigh all coal. I do not anticipate any difficulty 
from the labour. 

Question 4. —A great loss of coal has been caused by the robbing of pillars. It would be 
quite practicable for the controlling authority to direct surveys from time to time. There is not so 
much weathering if pillars are of proper size at first. There is not much flaking at Saltore. 

Question 6. —The teaching of suiweyors would of course precede the granting of ceitificates of 
competence. 

Question 6. —The following are instances within my experience. In a 9 feet seam at a depth of 
200 feet, where the pillars were worked without any intention of depillaring, less than 50 per 
cent, was left at the first working. Another case was a 16 feet seam at a depth of 300 feet. 

We are getting at least 98 per cent, of the coal intended to be won where we are sand-stowing. 
One foot of inferior coal is left in the roof. This one foot of inferior coal is not included in the 2 
per cent. lost. Wo will also eventually remove barriers against fires by sand-stowing. Barriers 
are not necessary where sand-stowing is adopted. 

Question?. —In a case 1 know of, the lower seam was 16 feet and the upper seam 12 feet, 
the intervening strata being 120 feet in thickness. The working of the lower seam 
damaged the upper seam a little, but the latter was quite workable. Where the upper seam 
was on pillars it was not workable j where it was solid, it was workable. A workable thickness of 
seam in this country would be 4 feet 6 inches. 

Question 8, —The controlling authority should have discretion to enforce rotation even where 
the upper seam was an inferior one and not marketable at the time. 

Question 9. —If a shift is from 8 a.m. to 6 p.m. no miners should be allowed to go down or come 
up between 10 a.m. and 4 p.m. Regular shifts should be universal and compulsory by Govern¬ 
ment order. Mutual agreement would not be possible as there is no co-operation. Hydraulic 
stowing could be done efficiently without regular shifts. We have shifts of 8 hours at Saltore for 
sand-stowing only. The actual stowing only takes place for about 5 to 6 hours out of each 24 hours. 
The men in question are employed taking out or setting timber. There are two shifts, which 
should be three shifts, but we are not getting enough sand now. 

Question 14. —Such a lease would probably obviate the need for compulsion in sand-stowing 
electrical power, etc. If I were taking such a lease, I would try to make the percentage 60, but 
1 would not expect to get this figure. I would not take a lease requiring 90 per cent to be 
extracted unless I could sand-stow. I think such leases quite practicable. I would prosecute if the 
percentage fixed was not worked up to. 

Question 17. —The coal left for the support of sidings is excessive in a number of cases, but not 
generally. 

Questions 18 and 20. —Mixing would have to be prevented to carry this out generally. My 
answer referred to a number of sidings working the same seam. There is not much small coal as 
a result of dutnping into hoppers of medium size, but there is more slack coal made by dumping 
on the ground owing to the insufficiency of railway wagous. This insufficiency causes as much 
loss as waste in working. I do not mean that coal is actually lost, but the coal deteriorates and 
the profits are lessened. Ropeways, If designed for the purpose, could carry up to 200 tons an 
hour or any other quantity and could easily be worked for 20 hours a day. 

Question 23.- —My answer does not deal with the question put, I can now see. I agi-ee that 
the controlling authority should in the circumstances also have the power to direct when pillars 
should be got. 

Question 26. —I know of no case where the supply of water would not be sufficient for sand¬ 
stowing. It would mean no water at all as practically all the water is used over and over again. 
1 do not think the loss is more than 5 per cent. 

There are some collieries where pillars could not be extracted except by first filling up the whole 

* of the district or mine with sand, as the pillars are too small. I have never seen coal in such pillars 
recovered through the sand after sand-stowing. It would be a matter of the quality of cpal 
and the market. 

Question 27. —Tbs cost in one colliery I have worked was 5 annas a ton; this included every¬ 
thing from one end of the process to the other. It included deterioration and European establish- 

• ment. The pillars were good. We are preparing to extend sand-stowing to Jharia and are satisfied 
thalTF is economical. I can conceive of other collieries where the cost would be three times as 
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tnnot. We ai'e favourably situated as regards supply of sand. 1 think sand-stowing is very 
desirable as it would mean getting about 100 per cent, of the coal. I would support Government 
action for weneral compulsion, and I think the present waste will go on unless sand-stowing is 
generally adopted. Sand-stowing is compulsory in the Saar Valley as the coal properties now belong 
to Government. 1 did not ge t any figures of cost, but it is comparatively light, not more than 
Id. a ton. I assume the figure of Id. par ton fi'om my calculations of the number of persons i 
saw working to quarry, crush and stow the sand. All the mines are sand-packed. Some are at a 
distance of 9 miles fi-om the sand supply. The cost is then greater. The sand is quarried from sand 
stone and carried to the collieries by railways. 

(Question 30 .—I have made a study of coal- cutters and think they have a future. I have tried 
some and averaged five tubs per man as against one tub by hand-cutting, the labour being paid 
at the same rate. We have not yet much experience in India, but thei-a is no reason why 
coal-cutters should ba too expensive to work now as the machines have been much improveiL 

The average cost of a number of mines in Europe where coal-cutting machines bad been 

adopted was— 

Cost of machine-cutting id. per ton. 

Cost of repairs, renewals, oil, etc., 4^. per ton. 

The coal miner w'as paid 8«f. per ton less for coal which had been machine-cut, ^o that the actual 
cost was about the same, but against this must be put the advantage to the colliery jiroprietor of an 
increase of BO per cent, output per man at the coal face. The above were figures from seams 
ranoing from 3 feet to 4 feet 6 inches in thickness and it can be readily seen that with the Indian 
thick seams their cost would be reduced very considerably. 


Written Evidence of Mr. J. B. Wardlaw, Agent, Dishergarh Group, Bengal 

Coal Co., Ltd., Raniganj. 


Que^iiofi 1 .—Fimt class certificated colliery manager, 9 years training and practical experience 
in Scotland, 11 years a colliei-y manager, and i years agent of a group of collieries in India. 

Question 2 .—I consider there is scope for the establishment of a controlling authority in the 
coalfields on the lines suggested by Mr. Treharae Rees in his repoit, to examine leases and ^ to advise 
as to the means of working all coal areas to the best advantage. Such an authority in my 
opinion should not have arbitrary powers, but its functions should be primarily advisory, ^mce a 
number of the large coal companies alreaily employ, as advisors, experienced mining engineers, and 
men with extensive knowledge in zemindari matters. The authority as constituted should include 
representatives of the mining and commercial interests, of the Mines Depaitment, of colliery 
proprietors, of landlords, and of the legal profession. 

Question 3 .—I do not think it either advisable or practicable to instal small weighing machines 
at the entrance of every mine from which coal is raised to obtain the actual quantity of coal ex¬ 
tracted for statistical purposes, and it would not, in my opinion, tend to give any more accurate 
results than that obtained by the system now in vogue. Where coal is won from a modern colliery 
consisting of a pair of shafts at which all coal is raised to a common centre, raisings could be 
weit^hed on the surface, such being the custom at collieries in Britain. Due however to the variable 
dimensions and tare of the coal tub in use at an Indian colliery, the e.xact weighing of the con¬ 
tents of each tub is not possible. In deep mines, I have found it better policy to allow underground 
workei’s to take a little coal for their own use from the surface, as it prevents pillar-robbing near the 
shaft bottom and along the travelling roads ; I keep a rough check on the amounts so taken. 

Question 4 .—I consider it advisable to have each yearis working indicated on the 00111617 plan in 
distinctive colours and, at a number of the collieries under my control, each survey of the 
workings is shown on the plan in a different colour. The exact size and shape of the pillars 
should be shown if the plan is to be relied on as accurate. 

Question 5.—1 consider the colliery surveyor who is capable of surveying correctly the workings 
of a large colliery, is equally capable of putting correct levels to a common datum on the 
colliery plan. In my opinion, the necessity of having reduced levels marked on the plan does 
not arise as the gradient of most Indian coal seams is fairly uniform. 


Question 6 .—At collieries under my management, 
figures:— 


I have 

For cent. 


found the following average 


Beams np to 10 ft. thick . . .10 

„ „ 20 „ . . , 16 to 20 

„ „ 30.25 to 30 

Question 7. —I have not had any experience of a lower seam being worked beneath an upper 
unworked inferior seam, where the upper seam was destroyed by the working of the lower seam. 

Question 8.—Where seams are of equal commercial value, the controlling authority might be 
empowered to direct that seams shall be worked in vertical rotation. With the eompulsoiy in¬ 
troduction of sand-stowing, the seams could be worked in any order. 

Question 9.—The working of regular shifts at collieries is advisable, but in my opinion impracti¬ 
cable, particularly in the Baniganj coalfield, where the laboui- is scattered and only about 30 gfir cent 



of those employed actually reside on the collieries. Labourers residing in outside villages have to 
walk several miles daily to work and cannot be induced to conform to a regular time of commence¬ 
ment of shifts. Only in districts where resident labour is in the preponderance, is a system of 
regular shifts possible, but, unless it is universally adopted, there is but slight chance of its 
success. 

Question 10. —It is customary for coal companies to acquire villages in the neighbourhood, 
and thus gain the right of entry to such villages to recruit and induce the inhabitants to work at 
the company's collieries. 

Question 11. —I have always found it an inducement to miners to settle on a colliery if a small 
plot of homestead land is allotted to each, but I do not consider the allotment of paddy land 
advisable, because of the fact that any benefits to be derived are neuti-alised by the miners retaining 
the land already in their possession in their villages, the cultivation of which entails their 
absence from the collieries for periods extending over 3 or 4 months of each year. 

Question 12. —I do not consider the establishment of labour settlements just off the coalfields 
would be a success or tend to improve the labour supply j and, owing to the prevailing lack of con¬ 
fidence existing between the colliery companies, a combination to form such settlements is certain 
to prove a failure. 

Question 13. —^There is no regularised system of training in operation in the coalfields, 
lu the case of the miner, the untrained man is usually put to work with one trained in cutting 
coal. The underground pit sirdar is commoidy a man who commands labour, and by his ability 
has risen from the miner class. The overman, in many cases, commences work as a pit sircar or 
munshi, and thus gains practical underground experience. A number of educated Indians serve a 
short period of unpaid apprenticeship, and their training is commenced in the suiwey department. 
As their knowledge improves, they are promoted to be overmen and assistants at collieries. 
In the mechanical and electrical departments, fitters, mechanics and others usually commence 
in the workshop as boys, acquiring efficiency as a result of experience and working under the guid¬ 
ance of skilled men. Engine-drivers, boiler-firemen and pump-attendants gain knowledge of their 
duties in a subordinate capacity and attain to the more responsible duties when qualified by 
experience. 

Question 14. —I do not agree with Mr. Rees’ sn^estion that all collieries should be oomi)elled 
to take power from central power stations. Where large coal companies, however, are mining 
extensive properties containing first class coal, it is indisputable that great benefits would accrue by 
utilising power obtained from such stations. But this in my opinion does not apply to collieries 
working small holdings containing inferior coal at comparatively shallow depths. It is only in 
recent years that any demand for the smaller varieties of coal has arisen, and, even at the present 
day, the marketable value of second class dust and rubble coal is so small, that their utilisation 
for steam plants at small collieries can scarcely be considered wasteful. 

Question 15. —I have made no experiments in mixing different seams from the point of view 
of steam-raising or coking, I utilise as far as possible inferior coal, when available, for lime and 
brick-burning. 

Question 16. —I do not consider it either practicable or advisable for colliery companies to 
provide their own locomotives for the working of colliery branches and sidings. The initial 
expenditure would be enormous and would outweigh any advantages to be gained, nor in my 
opinion would the inauguration of such a system provide better facilities for, or accelerate the 
transport of, coal between the collieries and the main lines. It should be borne in mind that the 
conditions obtaining at collieries in Britain arc not comparable with those in India. 

Question i7.—Since I do not agree that the scheme outlined in the previous interrogatory 
deserves consideration, the question of support to railway branches and sidings does not now arise. 
I would, however, add that, except in workings less than 200 feet in depth, the difference in weight 
between a heavy and light locomotive is negligible in its effect on the supporting coal pillars 
when compared with the weight of the overlying.strata. 

Question 75.—At small collieries, it is most advisable to concentrate the loading of coal at a 
central dep6t, thus obviatiu" the necessity for leaving an unduly high percentage of coal as 
support for railway sidings- But I do not consider it practicable for coal raised by different 
colliery companies to be. concentrated at the same central loading depdt: on the contrary, each 
colliery should have its own loading deirot. 

Question 19. —^At central loading depots, if screening plants were installed, a reduction or 
otherwise of the number of loading coolies required would be governed by a uniform and 
adequate wagon supply. I have known loading coolies accept einployment underground load¬ 
ing dust, but never to cut coal. 

Question 20. —The insufficient and irregular supply of wagons points to a lack of transport 
facilities offered by the railway companies, but not necessarily those in the coalfields, as it has been 
brought to my knowledge that a large number of wagons have been stabled in colliery sidings at a 
time when colliery indents for wagons were not being complied with. The position in my opinion 
might be improved by^n increase in the number of marshalling yard in the coalfields, I estimate 
that, through shortage of wagons, a loss of at least 20 per cent, of the steam coal placed into stock 
ensues, due to breakage, theft, fire and deterioration of quality by exposure. 
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Question 21. —The following are the benefits obtainable by passing coal direct over screens 
into wagons on its being raised to the surface :— 

1. Improved raisings. 

2. Quicker return of empty tubs to the mine. 

3. Saving in stacking charges. 

4. Diminished cost of handling. 

5. Abolition of hand-loading. 

6. Prevention of theft. 

7. Increased percentage of steam coal. 

8. Accurate check on output. 

Question 22. —^The call for properly sized Indian coal has only become prominent within the last 
ten years owing to the demand for it by State railways, steamship companies, and manufac¬ 
turers, but the delay in the, adoption of mechanical screening plants has been in a large degree 
infiuenced by those already installed being rendered. inoperative, and their full benefits not 
obtained, due to an almost continuous shortage of wagons. As far as possible, the open type of 
railway wagon should be supplied to collieries; failing this, covered wagons could also be satis¬ 
factorily utilized in conjunction with screens, if the roof was so adapted that at least some part of 
it were i-emovable. 

Question 23. —I have already stated in my repl^ to Question 2 that in my opinion the 
functions of the controlling 'authority should be advisory. There is no doubt whatever that, by 
the introduction of systematic sand-stowing, the waste in the present system of working thick 
seams of coal would be considerably diminished. 

Question 24.-—The establishment of such a control would affect output at first, pending the 
organised introduction of a system of simultaneous coal extraction and sand-stowing, and 
might even result in closing down a number of collieries for a time. 

Question 23.-1 cannot give a definite opinion on this question which I consider to be a subject 
for careful and special expert investigation. 

Question 26. —In the case of extraction of coal standing in pillars, 2^ tons of sand would have to 
be put into the mine to obtain one ton of coal. In the case of simultaneous coal extraction and 
sand-stowing in the solid, I 4 tons of sand would be required for every ton of coal got. 

Question 27. —In a seam 16 ft. thick, dipping 1 in 5, the approximate additional cost per ton of 
coal got from the pillars by sand-stowing is 7 annas if sand is delivered free on the colliery. 
This rate, however, would be dependent on the distance the sand is to be conveyed underground, 
and the thickness and dip of the seam. 

Question 2S.—rin the case of seams up to 20 ft. thick, the estimated life of a colliery would be 
increased by 4) and, in the case of seams up to 30 ft. thick, the total life would be increased by 4 , 
were an organised system of sand-stowing adopted. I should not however expect a largely in¬ 
creased output. 

Question 29. —In collieries of comparatively shallow depth, if the present sy.stem of working 
coal is continued and the surface allowed to subside over large areas, the consequent flooding 
during the annual monsoon period will be more than can be dealt with by the normal pumping 
equipment of the mine, and may finally result in complete suspension of all development in the 
direction of the dip, and a gradually increasing volume I of water in the lower workings of the 
mine. 

Question 30. —The adoption of mechanical coal-cutters in the near future will be more general 
as a means of attaining rapid ^ development, especially in deep mines, owing to the difllculty of 
obtaining sufficient miners for the production of a uniform output, as well as to justify the 
largely increased expenditure involved by the sinking deep pits. The utility, however, of 
mechanical coal-cutters in Indian |mines for the purpose of obtaining outputs has not yet been 
proved by extensive^use. 


Oral Evidence. 

Question 2 .—The cause of continued waste, in spite of managers and superintendents being 
fully qualified, is the small margin between raising costs and selling prices. I do not think the 
controlling authority should have anything more than advisory powers, but it might have an 
ultimate power of compulsion if its advice was not followed. I agree to a technical head assisted 
by a representative advisory board, with an appeal in cases which the advisory board certified as fit 
for appeal. I think such a scheme could be px'actically worked. I agree that the inspecting 
officers should be different from the Inspectors under the Mines Act, but both departments 
should be under one technical chief. 

Question 6 ,—^These figures are based on calculations of actual work. 

Question 9 .—I do not like the 24-hour shift system as the miners do not turn out in time in 
the morning. The miners actually living on the collieries. in the Kaniganj coalfield are much less 
than 30 per cent. A miner does not do more than 48 hours work a week on the colliery. If 
he worked 12 hour shifts, he would only have two to three days off weekly.. Twelve hour shifts to 
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end at a certain hour wotild not be practicable in Itaniganj. The majority of the miners arrive too 
late in the morning to finish their work in time. I do not think such compulsory shifts in Jharia 
would drive out laboiu' to Itaniganj as the conditions are quite different, 

Question 19 .—The leading coolies are generally Jhola Mahommadans and Nunias and would 
not cut coal in Baniganj. 

Question 20 .—I think the shortage of wagons is due largely to bad handling. 

Question —iMy annas 7 is made up as follows 

Bs. A. P. 

Labour . . . .016 

Pamiung • . .020 

Bepaivs and renewals .010 
Depreciation on plant annas 2 to 2/6 annas 

This is for sand delivered fi'ee into the bunkers. Surface haulage to the bunkers for a colliery near 
the river would cost another one anna per ton. For collieries 6 miles away, the cost would not 
be more than 1-6 per ton mile. I should think a general average of Be. 1-per ton, including 
everything, would be a fair all-round rate for both fields. 


Written Evidence *ent in by the Honorary Secretary, Indian Mining Federation. 

Question 2 .—A competent body of experts may render considerable help to the cause of economic 
working of the coalfields. But, for reasons stated in the reply to the interrogatories to the landlords, 
such authority should have no control over the negotiation of coal pi’operties. General provisions 
by legislation for economic working of a colliex’y might be maxle and the controlling authority 
might supervise such working. Such power should properly be exercised^ by a board consisting 
of a representative of the landlords and two representatives of the mining interests to be 
nominated, one by the Indian Mining Association and one by the Indian Mining Federation, "ho 
board should have for its president the Chief Inspector of Mines as the representotive of the 
Government and as mining expert. There must be provision for an apj«llate board consisting of the 
Commissioner of the Division concerned and four representatives of mining intei^ts, two to be 
nominated by the Indian Mining Association and two by the Indian Mining Federation. The 
board should be helped with an adequate staff of supervisors. 

Question 3 .—The proposal for weighing all coal at the colliery would involve considerable 
expense, while its adoption would serve no useful purpose. 

Question 4. —Yes, it is pi'acticable to mark each year's working on the colliery plan 
colours showing therein the size and shape of the pillars; but it has to be i-emembered that with 
time, specially in the case of some kinds of coal, the pillars become irregular. ^ 

Question 5 .—The surveyors in the coalfields generally are capable of putting correct levels to a 
common datum on the plan. 

Question 6.—The percentage of loss, where pillars have been got, of the total coal in the seam 
is not generally calculated, but an estimate can be formed of such loss. There are cases, in com¬ 
paratively thinner seams, where pillaring has been done without any appreciable loss. 

Questions 7 and <9.—No, we have no experience of a top seam being entirely abandoned and the 
bottom seam worked, except in certain cases where the top seam is not worth working, as in the 
case of the Hatnol seam over the Sanctoria seam. Sometimes, when the comparatively inferior coal 
of the top seam can find no market, the bottom seam has to be worked in advance. ^ ® 

circumstances, the controlling authonty, if empowered to intervene should do so with due 
caution. The present actual state of affairs, however, does not point to the necessity ot such 
intervention. 

Question 5.—It would be eventually to the advantage of all concerned if i-egular shifts could 
be worked, but it is doubtful if an effective combination of the collieries could be formed for 
the purpose. 

Question 10 .—There are two varieties of labour, one settled at the colliery and paid a 
ceitoin commission, the other not resident at the colliery. The latter come to woik in 

January, leave for home by the end of June for agricultural work, return to the collieries about 
3 months later by the end of August or beginning of September, and again leave for homo 
in the beginning of November and stay away for about two months. These miners have to be 
sent for and ?omc of them sometimes change their colliery. Contractors are employed to 
recruit these miners and are paid 3 to 4 annas a ton on the quantity of coal raised by them. 
The discouragement of labour emigration out of India, specially from the area from which 
mining labour is chiefly recruited, active help by the Local Government to recruiters of colliery 
labour, improvement of the conditions of life in the collieries better housing, copious ^nd 
wholesome water supply, control of undue profiteering in foodstuffs better medical relief, 
provision for education, primary and in simple colliery technique, as would go to open out better 
prospects in life—are Actors which would immensely help the flow of labour to coal mining. 

Question 11 .—We are not in favour of allowing lands to miners for cultivation; such a con- 
cessiuib will simply keep the minors off mining work diiiing the time of cultivation and harvesting 
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but fimall plots near their houses at the colliery for gartlenins; purpose would be an inducement. 
Prom experience we find that those who h>ve given lands have not been able to get bettor 
results than those who have not. 

Question 12. —We do not approve of colliery settlements, for the existing coalfields where 
labour is already settled, but it may he feasible for new fields, though such a course will bo ex¬ 
pensive and lead to misunderstanding between collieries. 

Question 13. —Practical training in company, and under the guidance of experts, is given in 
coal-cutting and in other mining work. 

Question 14, —No compulsion should be exercised. Big collieries are already erecting 
installations on their own motion as they find it to their advantage to do so, and small collicii's 
adjoining these power houses, who can afford it or who Avould find it to their advantage, may take 
their power from such big collieries, but small collieries, specially very small ones and those 
working inferior coals, will not be able to bear the expense, and to compel thr m to take power would 
amount to forcing them to dose down. If wagon supply is guaranteed to them, they may arrange 
to form combinations of small collierie.-. to arrange for a central pumping station and take 
power from the central statir«. But then again the question would arise as to the disposal of the 
present boilers and pumps and cngine.s; if everybody is to take electrical power, there will be no 
buyer for tlie abandoned steam-driven machinery, and so a very huge loss will be occasioned. 
It may further be mentioned that there aio eidlieries which do not at all require mechanical help. 

Question 16. —No, many collieries will not be able to !afford to buy such locomotives and it 
remains to be seen whether railways would allow their wagons to be handled by colliery locomotives, 
without satisfying themselves as to the adequacy of the protective arrangements, and then where is 
the advantage ? 

Question 77.—No, wc do not think much of the coal could be removed, even if the railway 
company allows colliery locomotives to work railway wagons and the colliery can afford to buy the 
locomotives, as adequate suppoi't has in either case to be kept. '1 he present restricted area now left 
nnwoj'ked may in some cases be reduced. 

Questions 18 and 10. —If it is meant that there should be a central depot for each colliery, in 
some cases it may be feasible, but not universally ; for new collieries now in the course of develop¬ 
ment, it is feasible. But we do not see how it will liberate loading coolies unless the coal is loaded by 
shoots and there is a steady supply of opon iailway wagons. But if a central de 2 ) 6 t for several collioi'ies 
is meant, this is not practicable. 

Question 20. —No, insuHicieucy of wagons leads to a largo waste. The coal deteriorates and 
withers, turns into rubble and dust, and is pilfered. 

Questions 21 and 23.-ir-Theoretically speaking, if avraugements could be effected by whi(!h coal on 
its arrival on the surface would be immediately passed over screens into railway wagons, it would be 
an advantage, as the buyer will get clean coal airdthe colliery will bo saved loss through deterioration. 
But sucli an arrangement would be impracticable for most of the collieries owing to the following 
principal reasons ; [a) irregular supply of wagons, (b) railway sidings being at a distance and requir¬ 
ing a high tram line, large quantity of rails and a number of extra tubs. The cost of the .above, 
with that of screening and sizing plants, will make the scheme a prohibitive one for small collieries. 
In many cases, the size of collieries, and the quantity of coal raised and dcspatidied, u'ould 
not admit of such au outlay being made. There is at present no supply of wagons worth 
taking into account suitable for screening purposes. 

Question 23. —Sand-stowing shonld not be universally enforced. The present process is a 
cheaper and effective method in cases of tliin seams up to 12 feet. For collieries working au inferioi- 
quality of coal, sand-stowing cannot be recommended on account of its high cost as compared 
with tlie price of the coal. Compulsory inti’oduction of sand-stowing will seriously accentuate 
the present shortage of labour supply for the purpose of raising coal. Besides, small collieries 
would not be able to make the necessary outlay. 

Question 24. —Introduction of such' control would diminish the output and add considerably to 
the cost of raisings. 

Question 25. —It would be impossible for ropeways alone to supply all the requirements of the 
collieries in the Jharia and Raniganj fields. It is also problematic whether sand and water in 
sufficient quantities would be available f<.>r the purpose. 

Question 26. —Considering the number of collieries the members of the Federation have got, 
this question cannot he answered within so short a time. But taking 20 c.ft. of sand to bo a ton and 
30 c.ft of coal a ton, and that 30 to 85 per cent, of the coal is won by gallery driving when 
sand-stowing is not required, and about 65 per cent, is left in pillars of which 10 per cent, is lost, 
to obtain 55 per cent, of the coal, we will have to pack the whole area, and one ton of coal will 
require over 3 tons of sand. 

Question 27. —We have no idea as none of the Federation members are doing it yet, but, if tbo 
sand is delivered free, and taking the whole cost at Rs. 2 per ton, the cost of packing alone will be 
ovQj- Ks. 1 per ton, but collieries far away from sand-stowing will certainly cost more. 

Question 28, —This process will no doubt increase the life of a colliery inasmuch as coal, 
which under ordinaiy circumstance could not bo won, will be won, but the raisings will diminish. 

Question 2U. —Areas to the dip of the goaf areas will always have to contend with a much larger 
quantity of water. 
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Question 3^?.—Mechanical coal-uwttera might be Introduced with advantage in deep first class 
colliorieSj but the cost involved does not make it suitable for introduction into small collieri^'s and 
collieries working inferior coal, and also at collieiies where the labour supply is plentiful. 


OfaI Evidence in ^nnection with the Indian Mining Federation s replies by 
Mr. N. N. Sarcar, General Manager, Kharkhari and Mehespur Collieries 
and South Kujama Colliery, Jharia. 

I agree generally with the written evidence sent in by the Indian Mining Federation. 

Question 2 .—The controlling authority mi^t he a depaiiment similar to the present Mines 
Department with provision for appeal. Supervisors the same as the pi’esent Inspectors would do. 

Question .^.—Surveyors in the coalfields generally are capable of putting correct levels to 
a common datum on the plan. 

Question 9. —I am in favour of such shifts if possible, but it is doubtful whether the miners 
would accept them at first, though they might soon settle down. 

Questions 23 — 28, — I have no personal experience of sand-stowing. The co.st of handling between 
the railway siding and the.colliery opening would be lai’geand much labour would be required.^ I 
have calculated that, with an output of 5,000 tons, the cost of actual packing, exclusive of handling 
between the siding and opening, would be about Ils.1-4-0 a ton. 


Oral Evidence in connection with the Indian Mining Federation’s replies by 
Mr. H. K. Nag, General Manager, Messrs. Holmes, Wilson & Company’s 
Collieries, Baniganj. 

I agree generally with the written evidence of the Federation. 

Question 2 .—By “ supervisors ”, I mean men of the standing of the present Inspectors of Mines. 

Question 5. —Barring a few, all the surveyors are so capable at present. The general run of the 
smaller company surveyors are not very capable and perhaps all require more training. 

Question 9. —The Mugma labour is local. There is no trouble with it except during the 
rains. The proposed I2-liour shifts wonkl not work in Mugma, because the so-called 24-hour 
shift system is in force. I have tried to alter this, but without success. A 12-hour shift with 
a time fixed for its termination might be practicable, if made compulsory and universal. I do not 
think that labour would be driven away from the collieries. 

Questions 23 — 28 .—If all the expenses of sand-stowing were paid, I woulil have little objection 
to it except in thin .seams. If sand-stowing were not insisted on universally, but were enforced 
with,discretion, I have no objection except as regards its effect on the labour supply. Raisings 
also would bo reduced. The coal derived from pillar-cutting is generally about 35 to 40 per cent, 
of the total output. The net increase in cost will probably be more than Rs. 2 a ton. 1 have only 
a very little practical experience of sand-stowing. 


Oral Evidence in connection with the Indian Mining Federation’s replies by 
Mr. S. N. Sarcar, Agent, Niga Valley Collieries, Limited, South and West 
Jambad Collieries, Limited, Raniganj, and New Dharmabad Collieries and 
the Central Jamdiha Colliery, Jharia. 

I agree generally with the written evidence of the Federation. 

Question 2 .—The supervisors would be the same as the present Inspectors under the Mines Act, 
Question 9. —Shifts are not practicable with labour coming from distances of more than two or 
three miles. This objection applies almo.st as much to Jhai-Ia as to Raniganj. Such labour 
would be lost to the collieries. Tlie; Mining Settlements Act affected the labour force consider¬ 
ably, but (hey have iill returned to coal-cutting, some rules having not been enforced. If regular 
shifts were universal and compulsory, miners who are actually cultivators, and who come to the 
qpllieries for extra earnings, would cease to come if the shifts do not suit- them. 

Questions 23 — 28 .—If all the exjiensesof sand-stowing were paid, I would still object to sand¬ 
stowing being univfusally compulsory as it would not be economical to stow in some collieries. If 
stowing were insisted oi^with discretion, 1 would still have some obj ection on the score of its effect 
on the available labour supply. 
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Written Evidence by Mr. Thomas Adamson, Manager, Dhori Colliery 
Messrs. Anderson, Wright & Co., forwarded by the Indian Mining 
Association. 

I have had. 33 years' mining experience in India, of which 30 years have been spent in 
working seams of 20 foot thickness and over, and I wish to state that I strongly protest against 
compulsory sand-stowing in Indian mines. Compulsory stand-stowing has not been introduced 
in English mines, although,! have known cases where sand-packing has, to the observer, seemed 
advisable. I refer particularly to the thick seam (10 yards seam) in South Staffordshire. The 
only stand-stowing collieries put before us by Mr. Treharne llees iu his report are in Silesia. 

In my opinion, there arc sufficifent qualified mining engineers in India who have studied for 
years the conditions met with in working thick seams, who have experience which very few 
mining engineers in Great Britain have had, and who are quite capable of dealing with any 
mining problem likely to be encountered. I admit that, up to 10 or 12 years ago, and in a few 
mines at the present time, work has been and is being carried on in a manner detrimental to 
obtaining the best results, and that a large percentage of coal has been lost because it was 
found to be unsafe to get out pillars which in the first working have been made too small. This, in 
my opinion, is the exception rather than the rule. It is to the colliery owner's interest to get out as 
much as possible of the coal, and, to obtain this result, it is to their interest to employ suitably 
qualified men to superintend the working of the seams, particularly thick seams. 

With reference to compulsory sand-stowing, in the case of working the Giridih thick seam^ 
which in places is over 20 ft. iu thickness, to my personal knowledge this scam, over a period 
of 15 years working, yielded 90 per cent, of coal at a cost of less than Rs. 2 per ton. I may 
state, in connection with the above, that most of the mining engineers at Homo, in the discussion 
of my paper on “Working a thick coal seam in Bengal" read by me before the Institution of 
Mining Engineers iu England in 1903, expressed their opinion that the system of working adopted 
there was highly satisfactory. If sand-stowing had been compulsory in the working of the 
Giridih seam, no better results would have been obtained and the cost would have been nearer 
Rs. .4 per ton. The Giridih system of working, in a modified form to meet local conditions, has 
been in operation in the Jharia coalfield during the last 12 years with good results. It may be 
necessary to the inteiests of mine-owners and all otlicrs concerned to work some of the thick seams 
by a combined Giridih system and sand-stowing. The mining engineer under whose superinten¬ 
dence the operations are conducted is., in my opinion, the best judge of this. 

There are undoubtedly cases wtiere sand-stowing is necessary, such as where pillars were 
made too small iu the first working, and where underground fires have occurred. In most of 
these cases, the whole of the worked-out area would have to be sand*packed before any attem])t 
could he made to work out pillars. The cost of working out such places should be borne by the 
colliery owners concerned, as it was up to them to see that their collieries were worked iu a 
practical and systematic mauiieui with the ultimate view of getting out the pillars with a 
minimum amount of waste. Also, if the working had originally been laid out on the panel system, 
the pillars could have been safely and successfully removed. 


Did not appear for Oral Examination. 


Written Evidence of Mr. H. T. Thompson of Messrs. Kilbum & Co., nomi¬ 
nated by the Indian Mining Association. 

Question \1 .—I am a practical engineer holding a first class certificate of competency and have 
been in charge of Messrs. Kilburn & Co.'s Coal Mining Department for about 25 years; the 
collieries which 1 represent are situated iu the Raniganj and Jharia coalfields. 

Question 2. —Mr. Treharne Bees' recommendation for a controlling authority to he set up in 
the coalfields, though iu my opinion rather vague, is intrinsically sound, provided it is possible 
to constitute an effective authority to ensure the coal areas being worked to the best advantage. 
The first question needing control and amendment by such authority, if and when constituted, 
is the form of mining lease in use. There should be a standard form of mining lease with an 
option to relinquish, and power under the Land Acquisition Act to acquire all surf^e rights for 
colliery purposes. Under present conditions, a coal proprietor has great difficulty in finding out 
who are the owners or legal heirs to the waste lands comprising a colliery. In many instances, the 
zamindar has agreed in bis mining lease that all waste land shall be free of any rent, but, on' the 
other hand, the patnidars plough these waste lands with the object of creating a claim against th^ 
coal company for compensation. Trouble therefore arises as to who is the rightful owner and 
the result is litigation. The zamjndars should, as far as practicable, give a straight boundary line 
to obviate the wasteful and expensive working of irregularly shaped cyners of properties as 
is necessarj" under the present system. With reference to existing leases, the controlling authority 
should have power to compel the exchange of equal areas with the object of straightening out 
the boulidaries, the zamindars accepting their royalties from the exchanged areas witfasut the 
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payment of any ailditional fees or salamis. The payment of salami should he prohibited, and coal 
proprietors should pay, on a royalty basis only with an annual minimum payment. If this system 
was introduced, the speculation inacquirinfj coal land and promoting coal companies would cease,' as 
under present circumstances the major portion of a company's capital has been paid cut in salamis, 
chiefly to middlemen and not zamindars. The large salami demanded and paid has been the chief 
cause of the small collieries. It should be compulsory on the zamindars to grant a prospecting 
license for a given period with the object of proving the areas by borings; a prospecting license 
fee should not amount to more than 8 annas a bigha. The Burdwan estate gives a good mining 
lease and has a system of including the patnidars as parties to the lease, these patnidars being paid 
a certain pementage of the royalties. This is an e.'ccellent system as the coal company, with the 
assistance of the zamindari estate, has a considerable influence over the patnidars, as the 
latter's authority over a mauza is considerable. No other zemindar, in my experience in connec¬ 
tion with inaJiy leases which I have had to deal with, considers the patnidars or other interested 
parties to the same extent as the Burdwan estate does. There is also the case of the cultivator who 
i.u time past received certain lands as a gift. The mineral rights in such cases have not yet been 
decided by a court of law, but in my o])iniou these men have a legal claim to such rights, as a 
gift is a gift, therefore a part cannot belong to a second jjarty. I have bad to decline to accept 
mining leases on many occasions as the terms were prohibitive. The minimum area of a colliery 
deiiends on the number of workable seams, but the area should, if possible, not be under 7,000 
bighas, 

I will now deal with the question of working the coal areas to tho best advanfage. The idea of 
a controlling body, with authority to introduce compulsory by-laws for the good working of 
iLg mines, would in my opinion only add to the, many troubles which the mining manager 
already has to contend with. The ohief controlling authority required is money as there 
are few of the coal companies in the Raniganj or Jharia coalfield who have sufficient 
capital to carry out more than the daily needs of colliery development. Twenty years ago, it was 
practically impossiblo to find the capital for a company of oven nine lacs. This capital bad 
cliielly to bo found by the managing agents and a few of their influential friends. I remember 
In tho formation of a new company, when I endeavoured to influence certain Marwaris to 
subscribe part of the capital, they declined to do so as there wouM be no dividends forthcoming 
during development, and told me they preferred to deal or invest capital where it was sjieculative, 
but, if I required a mortgage of twenty lacs on a property on a public thoroughfare in Calcutta, the 
whole sum would ho jraid within a week. Collieries had to be opened out under' Eastern and not 
Western conditions, as the miners had to be trained from the cultivator class and the only houses 
they would occupy were built of mud and straw. This class of miner also refused to go down 
a mine where machinery was employed; therefore large sums of money were laid out annually 
on buildings. The pioneers of the coal industry, in order to attain success, had to spend large 
sums in training these cultivators to become miners and in persuading them to adopt a house which 
was permanent and less expensive in upkeep to the coal companies. I have never known 
a coal company that was formed that bail sufficient working capital to equip a mining settlement 
as one of its prini ipal objects. Jipidemies such as cholera, etc., are well known and have seriously 
affected the development of collieries; any improvement in methods of sanitation is entirely due 
to, and has been carried out by, the coal proprietors; as far as the Covemment is concerned, the 
coalfields of Baniganj and Jharia are in the same condition to-d:iy as they were thirty years ago. 
Solely due to private enterprise, during, the time that coal has been mined in India, Government 
have been paid large revenues in the shax)e of cesses and income-tax, and only within the last few 
years have Government done anything for the improvement of roads and bridging of rivers, but 
much still requires to be done in this direction. If tho controlling authoilty is to be a success, it 
must have large spending powers and, conversely, a large source of revenue. 

Question'd. —It would be a waste of money and time to weigh coal as it comes out of the 
mines, as many of the seams of coal being worked contain a large percentage of shale which, in 
those collieries working under modern conditions with screening plants and picking tables, is after¬ 
wards removed and treated as waste material. There is always great difficulty in regulating or 
ascertaining'the quantity of coal consumed liy the miners for domestic purposes, more especially if 
there is a stock of coal near the miners' village. There is, however, a means of checking the 
quantity of coal consumed by the miners, if coal proprietors would transport the coal from the 
second class seams and stack it freely throughout the villages for the free use of the colliery 
workers, hut this means money, whicn most proprietors cannot afford to pay. 

Question 4. —I certainly agree that each year's working should be marked on the colliery plan 
indifferent colours; this system was introduced in my development schemes many years ago. A 
plan is worthless unless the accurate size and shape of the pillars are shown, but, under present 
couditions of working, it is practically impossible to maintain the original size of pillars due to 
the excessive pillar-robbing that takes place even under the best of management, though a liberal 
supply of capital for tram-lines and coal-tubs close up to alj working faces would go a long 
way to reduce the pillar-robbing system. On the other hand, there are a certain class, of 
miners who chiefly earn their living by robbing coal from the pillars ; when found out, they 
simply remove to a neighbouring colliery where employment is always waiting for them. 

Question 5. —There is great difficulty in finding capable surveyors, either as additions 
to existing colliery staff, or for the opening out of new collieries. The younger men do 
not sypear to have a practical training for colliery work and there is much need of a survey 
depai'tment for the training of Indian surveyors. In my opinjon, colliery plans would as a rulers 
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more reliable if untlergrounJ sui'veya wore made \>y an independent survey department. This I 
consider one of the most important and urgent needs, namely an up-to-date well-equipped and 
staffed firm of Surveyors established on the coalfields for independent survey work. 

Question 6.' —'No. 

Question 7. —No. 

Question 8. —I should have no objection to the controlling authority having power to insist 
that the seams should be worked in vortical rotation, provided that the authority could guar¬ 
antee a market and a paying price for the coal. There are considerable variations, not only in the 
quality of the various seams, but also in the same seam in different localities, and . customers stipu¬ 
late that the coal from the various seams and localities shall he loaded separately. The better 
qualities obviously obtain the host prices, but the raising costs of both 1st and 2nd class qualities 
are the same. I should not advocate such a system of vertical rotation unless the upper seams 
had only a short life. My answer would be the same if sand-stowing were made-compulsoi'y. 

Question 9. —Regular shifts are practicable, but only with co-operation and under compulsion. 
The best system to introduce is the three-shift one, but this is not possible with the number of 
workers available j two shifts are all that can be arranged for at present with an 8-hour day without 
stoppage, or 10 hours with stoppage. This shift system would he one of the most difficult changes 
to adopt at the collieries, as a miner works by piece work and, when he has cut his three tubs of 
coal, he stops, as the money earned thereby he considers sufficient to meet his wants. I am 
greatly in favour of the reduction of hours at the collierie,s, and that all work on the colliery should 
he stopped at 2 p.m. on Saturdays, the night labour to receive their pay on Saturday morning 
and the day shift on Saturday afternoon. All working days should he from 6 a.m. With the 
object of regulating the working time of the night and day shifts, the night shift would require to 
start work at 12 o’clock on Sunday night. If the system was successfully introduced, a colliery 
wouhl have a better class of labour and they would be able to have a good week-end’s rest, ahd also 
allow the mines to cool down and be thoroughly ventilated, enabling the workers to w'ork in a 
better atmosphere. There must be no half methods 'about the introduction of the system if it 
is intended to do so, and the change must bo firmly carried out from the commencement. 

Question 10. —The system of recniiting labotif is through Indian sirdars, ’i'here is no infallible 
panacea for troubles in connection with the labour supply. Each sirdar of the coal companies 
endeavours to obtain as many miners as possible for his employers and there are few miners 
working who have not their own sirdar. My plan has always been to promote as many miners 
as possible to the position of sirdar with the object of obtaining a better supply of labour. 
This system is not always successful as the miner prefers to choose his own sirdar and does so. 
The main factor in attracting a good labour supply is good colliery villages, good sanitation, 
and a plentiful supply of water. Given these conditions, recruiting of the young labour 
is simple as it is very difficult to train a grown-up man from a country village to work in 
a mine. Under modern conditions, ho must be trained from youth. In my opinion, the system 
of recruiting at the collieries has been very successful, as is proved by the large force employ ed 
throughout the Jharia coalfield. The majority of these men and all their predecessors were culti¬ 
vators 27 years ago. 

Question 11. —I am not in favour of providing suitable plots for cultivation on the collieries in 
Older to improve labour supply. I have always been strong on this point and have been so far 
successful in making miners and not farmers. As a case in point, the Raniganj Coal Association, 
which is under my management, at their working colliery, namely Kustore, which is in the Jharia 
coalfield, are the owners of the surface rights over a large portion of. the colliery. The miners 
of this company’s colliery have no cultivated lands, and I think I am correct in saying that, for 
any individual colliery, Kustore has the largest number of miners, and the same colliery bolds 
the record for the largest output in Jharia. One of the great difficulties arising out of 
giving colliery surface to miners, no matter under what conditions, is that changes take 
place from time to time, and in many cases retired miners would still cultivate their plots and 
would decline, and rightly so, to give up these plots for the extracting of the coal underneath. 
After a certain time he obtains occupancy rights, and, as the law is in his favour, he cannot be 
turned out. In the early period of mining, many coal proprietors made an effort to give suitable 
plots for cultivation in the Raniganj coalfield. This resulted in no benefit being obtained as. the 
^outputs for collieries in this field from any individual colliery are veiy poor, and I doubt if there are 
more than half a dozen collieries throughout this large area who can depend on a regular monthly 
output of 15,000 tons. All this in spite of the fact that facilities by means of shafts for easy 
access for the labour could not well be improved upon. The miner is very conservative as to 
where he will work, but will cultivate any land which may be given to him, and has no idea of 
compensating his company for doing so, nor will he hesitate to work at a neighbouring colliery if 
the conditions are favourable. Should he do so, he retains his cultivated area, and also his daura in 
many cases, although working for someone else. • 

* Question 12. —I do not approve of the suggestion to form colliery settlements just off the coal¬ 
fields, my chief reason being that the labourer attends to his woik better if his village is close to 
the pit-head. Every mining manager prefers to hayfe direct control over ^lis own labour. It is 
unfortunate that these villages have to be built over the coal measures, but we are no worse off 
than the coal proprietors in other countries who have to work seams of coal underlying villages oii 
towns. I do not think it feasible for colliery companies to combine to form such settlenffints, as 
dSch companjr would have to put down its own houses again and could not then depend on the 
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obcupier^working at the company’s colliery. Such a scheme would involve a very large expen¬ 
diture which I estimate, with water supply and sanitation, at 5 crores of rupees at the least. 

(Question iS’.—Many of the imported European mining men, when taking up their duties in 
India, have made efforts to teach the Indian labour the system of undei-^cutting and an easy 
method of working a seam of coal, but I fear with little success. The chief system of training, and 
such practical knowledge as is acquired, is being, and has been, handed on from father to son. 

(Question 14 .—I do not tliink it is possible to compel a colliery to take power from a 
central generating station. Compulsion in my opinion would not be necessary as colliery pro¬ 
prietors would readily see the advantage of utilising electricity for tlie better working ^ of their 
mines chiefly with the object of reducung cosc. In the case of new \mdertakings, no colliery pro¬ 
prietor would consider any other sobeiue for develo|)ineiit than electricity, if current is available. 
I am greatly in favour of working the collieries by electricity as the present system of Lancashire 
boilers, etc., is very wasteful and a inincr’s business should he to raise coal and not steam. 
It is not pcssible to work a colliery economically without electricity, nor is it advisable for a 
colliery to have its own installation should a public supply be available, on account of the 
number of spare units and spare parts which have to bo carried to meet a case of emergency. 
It is therefore preferable for a cf)al comi»any to spend wbat money it has on the development 
of its colliery instead of a generating station, and to purchase from an outside electrical com¬ 
pany its daily requirements of power. A colliery is always in need of money if developments are 
to be maintained. • 

Question 15 .—I have had con.siderahlc experience of mixing different seams of coal for steam- 
raising purposes and have had excellent reports as to the results of mixing Jharia and Raniganj 
coals. The former gives a hard clinker and the latter a very soft clinker, the result being that the 
mixture allows the air to pass more freely througli the lire causing better combustion. This is very 
noticeable in mixing the first class scams from Jharia with second class seams from Raniganj, 
hut one of the principal mistakes made by consumers is putting large lump coal into a fire, and, 
unless the coal companies supply only large lumps to the consumer, complaints are frequent. 
What happens is tliat the firemen shovel the largo pieces into the furnace, witli the result that 
they start burning on the outsiMc only, assuming that the lump coal is, say, a 6 inch cube. If this 
block of coal was broken up into 100 small pieces, it sttwids to reason that all these small pieces 
would commence burning on their four sides; the conibnstiun therefore would be better^ and the 
loss arising from the large percentage of coal whidli finds its way to the ash-bin would be obviated. 
The smaller the coal utilised for a furnace, the better the results. Many consumers would argue 
that the small coal would only be blown ttirougb the furnace and out through the chimney j if this 
ever happens, then the fire was not in need of any coal as it is useless to put small coal on a fire 
if it is only giving off black smoke, as, with a strong draught, dust coal will pass through the 
chimney unless thrown into a clear lire, llie efficiency of a boiler depends on the quantity of coal 
that has to be put through the furnace to evaporate a given quantity of water and, if Indian 
coals are forced in any way, the wastage,is heavy, but by means of pulverising there will he no 
trouble in getting through the quantity. This latter pjocess opens up an avenue for the 
disposal of the many million tons of second class coal throughout the Raniganj and Jharia coal¬ 
fields at favourable rates and allowing the first class coking seams to be reserved for the manu¬ 
facture of hard metallurgical coke, I estimate that these fields contain 60 per cent, more second 
class than first class coal. 

Question 16 .—I do not consider it advisable for colliery branches and siding to be worked by 
colliery companies witli railway company’s wagons and colliery locomotives. If such a system 
were ever introduced, it would be a shortsighted policy and a very serious waste of money which 
colliery companies could not afford. 'I’lie system adopted in India by the East Indian Railway 
and Rengal Nagpur Railway could not in my opinion be improved iqiou, the working of these 
sidings being free of cost to the coal companies. The consumer pays for the working of the 
sidings, namely 2 annas per ton as a collecting charge, and it is advisable to leave well alone and 
allow the present system to continue. 

Question 17 .—No matter what system is introduced for the working of sidings, the under* 
ground support must be the same. I do not therefore consider that much, if any, additional coal 
could be removed from under colliery sidings, whichever agency is utilised to work them. 

Question 18 .—I do not advise the removal of existing sidings and the surface haulage of coal 
in colliery tubs to central loading dep6ts. . This woidd be a very costly method of working a 
colliery, as the tubs would he seriously delayed and further capital would be required for the 
purchasing of new tubs to maintain the output. The nearer a colliery siding is to the pits, the 
greater the efficiency and the less the risk of wastage. It would, j however, be an advantage to 
the coalfield if the alignment of the branch lines and sidings were altered, and carried as far as 
possible over the numerous faults and dykes which are now known to exist throughout the coal¬ 
fields. This would, however, mean that numerous curves would take place in following the lay of 
the faults, but, if carried out, large areas of coal would be made available for working. Colliery 
owners would naturally oppose the supporting of a line for the working of a neighbouring colliery 
and are justified in doing so. A fund might, however, be organised, and the money found for the 
fond in the shape of ^n additional charge on railway freights with the object of compensating 
the collieries concerned for the coal left for support. The compensation should be in the 
neighbourhood of one rupee eight annas per ton for the (quantity of coal left for support less 10 per 
cent. Itr wastage. Assmuing that the support left amounted to 200,000 tons by measurement, this 
less 10 per cent, equals to 180,000 tons. Payments to be gpread over a period of 20 years a^d 
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an annual p^ment to be made of Rs. 13,500, the coal after 20 years to become the property of 
the fund, llie system of sand-stowing of the above mentioned branches and sidings could be 
taken in hand when it was proved a success, as experiments cannot be carried out under a siding 
with the risk of subsidence and the consequent blocking of the colliery. All railway marshalling 
yajds, including buildings, should he removed early from the coal measures, especially those 
marshalling yards overlying first class coal.' The number of colliery sidings will reduce them¬ 
selves when the upper seams are worked out as, owing to the small area of many colliery holdings, 
it will not he practical to sink and equip deep shafts with a short life. 

Queition 19 .—If screening plants were installed at central loading depots, the number of 
coolies employed would be reduced; at present the hand-loading depots are a means of training the 
young labour to colliery work as the loaders chiefly consist of women, girls and hoys. Able-bodied 
men without any deformity take move readily to mining work, therefore the class of labour em¬ 
ployed in loading wagons is not iiltoget.her suitable for cutting coal. 

(Question SO. —I have never known of a sufficient supply of railway wagons available for the 
transport of coal throughout the year. The Committee of the Indian Mining Association, 
long before I joined the coal industry, were continually complaining about the short supplies of 
wagons and this complaint to my knowledge has been a monthly one for the past 25 years. The 
insufficient wagon supply has meant a direct loss of 5 per cent, in coal, and has reduced the per¬ 
centage of steam coal from 75 per cent, to 70 per cent, of the total. Collieries, for the want of 
wagons, have had to sell the small coal at a considerably lower price on the average than was 
obtained for the steam coal, as contracts with consumers are principally for lump coal only. A 
i-emedy for the wagon supply difficulty can be found if the Railway Board and the local railways 
would adopt a system of bunkers on similar lines to the Assisted Siding Agreement, and build 
double bunkers or bins over the sidings according to the re.spcetive weekly raisings for each colliery. 
The system followed by the railways throughout the coalfield at present is to vi.sit each siding daily 
if wagons are availaljle, and to supply empties in accordance with indents. These wagons are 
allowed to remain on the colliery sidings for twenty hours for loading. Now, assuming that the 
local railways carry 16,000,000 tons of coal annually, and taking the carrying capacity of each 
wagon at an average of 16 tons, the number of wagons to be placed on the colliery sidings to 
remove the above-mentioned quantity amounts to 1,000,000, and taking 300 working days in the 
year, the daily average s\ipply of wagons to the colliery siding is 3,333; of course the average 
capacity of the wagons may be more, but I am only citing a case. Thcrefora the total number of 
hours that the 3,h38 wagons remain in the siding daily is 06,600 hours, or annually at 300 
days equals 19,998,000 hours. If bunkers were erected, the largest capacity being 1,200 tons, 
as I presume that a train-load is seldom more than 1,000 tons, the difference of 200 tons being 
a margin against the late supply of wagons, under the double bunker system, 8 wagons being 
loaded by the one operation, and 1,000 tons in 4 hours, tints, on the same allotment of daily 
supplies of 3,333 wagons, the daily number of hours employed in loading would amount to 13,332 
hours and, at 300 working days, the number of hours employed wotild amount to 3,999,600 hours 
only. In tlte case of small collieries, where they were only able to raise 500 tons daily, the 
railway company would only visit such siding on every second day ; others with smaller outputs 
would be visited twice or once weekly ac-cowliug to circunistance.s. I'he time and expenses of 
working the pilot system, as at present, would be considerably reduced by the bunker system. The 
method of sorting wagons from Ihc despatching station of the coalfield would, under a proper 
invoice arrangement, also facilitate matters. The system of weighing wagons should also be 
abandoned and flush loads in open wagons should be the carrying capacity of all open wagons where 
railway bridges were sufficient to carry the loads ; top loads and piling of open wagons should be 
abolished, but, in the case of open wagons requiring to carry a lower load, then the flush load line 
mark, as is the case with the covered wagons, should be the carrying capacity. If it is necessary to 
obtain a larger tonnage by piling up the wagon, the sides of all new wagons should be raised to 
meet the wishes of the railway to enable them to obtain the tonnage. If this system were adopted, 
there would be no overloading with the margin of loaid allowance per axle ; the station yards 
would then be free for all overloaded coal and malpractices which are reported from time to time 
on the part of middlemen, who obtain supplies of coal from the overloaded sur-plus at the des¬ 
patching stations, would be done away with. The bunker system for the early release of the wagons 
and early turn-round of steamers might also be introduced at Kidderpore Docks. If the bunker- 
system were adopted, and the coal all mechanically screened and picked before passing into the 
bunkers, there should be no grounds for complaint nor for irenalising coal companies for further 
breakage of the coal. 

Question 21 .—If the coal was loaded direct from the pits over screens into wagons, the wast¬ 
age would be considerably reduced, and the colliery would be able to despatch a larger per¬ 
centage of lump coal. 

Question 22. —The reason why screening and sizing plants have not been generally adopted 
in India was that thei-e was no inducement to do so. I was amongst the first to introduce, 
many years ago, screening and sizing plants for the colliei-ies under my management, but never 
got any consideration from consumers on account of supplying coal mechanically-screened and 
loaded. The Railway Board also gave no encouragement whatever to the adoption of screen¬ 
ing plants as, if my neighbours for hand-loaded coal quoted an anna a ton less for the same 
qualities, they got the business, other things being equal. The first consideration by con¬ 
sumers, including the Railway lloai-d, was price, the benefit of screening was another matter. 
When the screening plant was introduced, the Railway Board would have nothing to ^ with 
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screened 'rabble coal, but the Calcutta Electric Supply and Calcutta Tramwayu soon found out to 
their advantage the great saving in consuming a rubble coal which was iiiechanically-siEed as the 
quality was maintained throughout the year. I was then able to secure the best prices for the 
mechanically-screened smithy coal, also for the dust for the manufacture of bard coke. My chief 
failure was to obtain increased prices for the mcchanrcally-screened steam coal. These screening 
plants referred to above were Rtted with small bunkers of 50 tons each for the dust, snrithy 
and rubble coal. The cost of .such plants complete .at pre-war prices was over lls. 45,000, there¬ 
fore the colliery which worked a mine under the quarry system without up-to-date machinery-was 
in a better position ^to make profits than the colliery which adopted up-to-date methods of 
loading coal. 

Type of Uailway Wagons. —The open wagons are always preferable, but under Indian con¬ 
ditions I fear it is impossible to withdraw the covered wagons from the coal trade and allow them to 
proceed up-country empty, as grain is available for the downward traliic. All that is required is 
round man-liolo doors of sufficient diameter to be ilttod on the roofs of the covered wagons to 
enable theni' to be correctly loaded and trimmed from the screening plants or brrnkers. The E. I. 
Eailway, at my suggestioir, are experimenting with^ the above-mentioned raau-hole doors ou the 
roofs of two covered wagons. 

Question 23, —-I am not able to offer an opinion. 

Question 24. —I cannot say. 

Question 25. —It is not possible to be assured of a srrffieicnt supply of sand by ropeways alone. 

Question 26, —I estimate the qiuiutity of sand to be put into a mine to be 1| tons to obtain a 
ton of coal. 

Question 27. —I can give no figures. 

Question 28. —I caimot say as I have had no experience in sand-stowing. 

Question 29. —If some means of sand-stowing is not adopted, the Jliaria coalfield, due to the 
large srrbsided areas, will more or less bo a large rtndergr-ound reservoir, as subsidence will sooner 
or later occur in one of the many nullahs or rivers, and only those companies who have large 
efficient pumpiug plant will be able to maintain thoir output, and it is my opinion that tho large 
subsided areas in quarrying have already allowed a number of old workings to fill up. The Raniganj 
Coal Association, Kustore Colliery, have for the pjvst nine years in the dry season pumped from 
one shaft, bottom not less than 50,000 gallons of water per hour night and day, aud yet for miles 
on tho surface during the dry season there is no water to see ; during the rains, tho pumps at 
the same centre aud same colliery require to deal with 200,000 gallons per hour night and day. It 
is usual to expect largo cpiautities of water when new areas are opened out owing to the strata 
being water-logged, but our workings to the rise of the colliery are free from water. The same 
water troubles are again met with when the lower scams are worked. 

Question 80. —I recommend tho installation of coal-cutting chain machines for Indian mines, 
along with mechanical underground loatlers^ Tho puncher m.achincs are not suitable for Indian 
labour. 

General. —I have mentioned elsewhere that money will bo required to carry out the schemes 
mentioned by Mr. Trebarne Rees. The railway stock will require to be increased by at least 50 
per cent, over what is now required for the transporting of coal, as I presume the lead for sand will 
be much less than for coal. I fear it is not possible for the coal companies to carry out sand- 
stowage systematically unless they are financially assisted from a fund, which would require to be 
a very large one, as it is to tho advantage of Government to preserve the economic resources of the 
country and assist the industry to prevent wastage, and not to depend upon private effort aud 
enterprise alone. It would require very large sums of money to sand-stow the old workings, and 
I would recommend that seams of co.al with a cover of only 200 ft., from the surface be allowed 
to subside without sand-stowing, a«id only tho new lower workings be taken in hand. This would 
save a considerable sura of money and sand for stowing of the old workings. 


Did not appear for Oral Examination. 


LANDLORDS’ REPRESENTATIVES. 

Written Evidence of Mr. W. C. Banerjee, of Messrs. Banerjee & Co., nominated 

by the Indian Mining Association. 

Question 1. —I hold leases of properties from the Rajahs of Jharia, Nowagarh and Katras of 
yie Jharia coalfield. Rajas of Burdwau and Kasimbazar of the Raniganj coalfield, and Tikait 
of Pachamba for Kurhurbari coalfield, and I have sublet these properties. So I <im in a position to 
■ay something about the terms of several leases. 

Question 2. —(a) 999 years or perpetual leases are granted by the Rajahs of Jharia, Katras, 
Nowagarh and Bunlwanrand the Tikait of Pachamba. The Rajah of Kasimbazar grants leases for 
periods of 20 years. I hold sub-leases for Messrs. Apear & Co. fora period of 5 years with option 
$f renewal. 
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(i) Power of supervision is provided in the leases. 

(c) Landlords' men are allowed everj facility of supeivision by the Indian lessees. • In the 
cases of European lessees, it is believed that they are working all right, so supervision is 
not made in most of these cases. 

(d) The method of working a mine, i.e., whether by panel, long-wall or ordinary gallery 
system, is not mentioned in the leases. It is simply mentioned that the land is to be worked 
either by sinking quarries, inclines or pits. 

Quettion 3. —^The usual period of leases is 999 years. In some cases, they are for a -fixed 
number of years with option of renewal, with or without fresh salami, for the same number of 
years and on the same terms, 

Question 4, —This question can be answered by landlords by a reference to their various settle¬ 
ments. It may be said in one word that they are largely work^ by the lessees themselves. 

Question 5. —By properties being let out in pieces, certain barrier coal between the different 
leasehold properties has been lost; otherwise nothing has been lost. 

Question 6.—Properties have been let out as applications were received for the same. If a 
landloixi is forced to let out a vast property to one firm or syndicate, the amount of salami and royalty 
is very small. But if it is let out by ntouzas or in pieces, the salami and royalties are more and 
the landlord’s loss of royalty on coal locked in barriers of proper-ties let out in pieces is fully 
compensated. The development will be quicker and thereby the output will be more, fetching 
more income to the landlord and more coal to the industries and public and mor-e traffic to railways. 
The Eamgarh-Bokharo Coal Co., Ld., took a lease of this field on a salami of Rs. 40 per bigha and annas 
4 royalty. They are srrb-ietting at Rs. 400 p<!r bigh.-i salami and increased royalty per ton. If they let 
out in plots of 100 bighas, they can probably get Rs. 1,000 per bigha salami and annas 8 per ton 
royalty, as certain land in the Jharia coalfield has been let out on these terms recently. The other- 
day a plot of 90 bighas of 10 seam land was let out at a salami of 2 lakhs by Bhagbankora. 

Question 7. —I am not aware of any instance in which solid coal has been left out in a seam 
and pillars extracted, thereby causing loss to the landlords' future interest. There are instances in 
which the better kind of coal has been worked and the inferior seams left out. The glaring example 
is the East Indian Railway Company's Kur-hurbari Colliery. 

Question 8. —I am not in favour of any minimum being fixed. Suppose if a minimum is fixed 
then, if I have a plot of land below the minimtrm, I am debarred from letting it out. It will also 
mean loeking-up of coal. 

Question 9. —I do not see any objection to expert advice (not paid for W the landlord). 
Certainly expert instruction of a controlling authority by legislation is quite different to expert 
advice, and it is objected to because it will take away the free rights of landlords to deal with their ^ 
properties. It will affect their interests financially too. 

Question 10. —It would affect the lessees of coalfields, because the old lessees will be more 
aflvantageously placed and it will reduce the value of new leases. 

Question 11. —I would not like the position of my tenants to be jeopardised by any instruction 
from a controlling authority regardless of the terms of my leases. 

Question 12 (a). —I (would object to negotiations being supervised by any controlling author¬ 
ity, as it will be interfering with my free rights as a landlord. 

(i) No objection to covenants in general terms for economical working. 

(e) There is provision to inspect workings of mines under the existing leases. 

(d) The right of enforcing performance of working terms should be vested in the landlord. 

Question 13. —Certainly, letting out coal by mauza boundaries instead of in rectangular blocks, 
has been so conducive; as the sizes and-«hapes of mauzas are irregular, it is quite impossible to 
let them out in rectangular blocks. If such is enforced, lots of land will be left out. Then 
awain, it may be that two contiguous mauzivs do not belong to one and the same landlord. In 
cases of different ownership of different mauzas, it is impossible to .arrange for leases in rectangular 
blocks between two landlords. There will be lots of boundary disputes with different owners, 
if not let out by mauzas. 

Qstestion 14. —I do not approve that all coal raised should be weighed ,at the colliery, as it will 
not serve any useful purpose to landloi-ds who are paid royalties on despatches. No ' royalty is paid 
on coal consumed at the collieries in steam-raising, lime .and brick burning, burning by coolies 
and labour and staff of a colliery, as these are essential requirements of colliery working. 

Question ffi.—-I have none to offer. 

Question 10. —I do not see any reason why a landlorfl should give sand free of all ebarge’s for 
the supposed better working of a mine let out by him, and so lose his income on the sand. I do nor 
think that the landlord would be sufficiently aimpensated in increased royaltj^ on the coal saved 
by pillar-drawing with sand-stowing, if he has to give sand from the rivers in his estate to the 
collieries free of all charges. Then again, if a landlord has no sand in his zammdari, ^is 
suggestion is impracticable! He cannot arrange for sand, free of cost, for his tenants, the 
zemindar in tliis case, instead of getting any royalty income, will have to pay something out 
of his pocket to provide sand to his tenants free of all charges. 
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Oral Evidence. 

All my evidence represents my own views. 

Queition 8, —I have two 5-year sub-leases from Messrs. Apcar & Co. In one I had to sink pits. 
My option of renewal is on the same terms, the total period of lease being for 20 years to be renewed at 
the end of every 5 years. All leases should be for long periods depending on the size of the property. 
I have no objection to long leases for small properties with a relinquishment clause aner 6 
months’ notice. Even 5 years’ leases have a relinquishment clause. 

Question 6. —I know Kirkend mouza in the Jharia field. That mouza was not let out to the 
best advantage economically because it was leased, as applications were received, at a time when there 
was no demand or rush for coal properties and those concerned had no proper knowledge as to the 
suitability of the sizes of a property. 

Question 9. —I have never seen any leases binding the lessee to work according to the rules 
of the Mines Department. From the landlords’ point of view, it would be advantageous to have 
such terms provided they were inserted both in existing and future leases, but without interference 
with the workings already done under tlie present leases. 

I do not admit that large quantities of coal are being lost at present. I know the Sudamdih Col¬ 
liery of the Empire Coal Co., Ltd., which is 600 bighas in extent, of which 30 or 40 bighas of a 60 
feet seam collapsed owing to the way in which the pillars were robbed under European manage¬ 
ment. Assuming that such large amounts are being wasted, 1 would approve of Goveniment 
taking action to prevent such waste by pillar-robbing in the interests of the nation, and more 
particularly in the ease of first class coal, the supply of which is limited according to Mr. Simp¬ 
son. I think mining men should also bo educated to better mining methods. I would place the 
landlords’ interests before those of the State as the coal belongs to the landord. I do not think the 
State should ever interfere if the landlords* interests are adversely afEected thereby. I am 
not an accredited representative of any superior landlord or zamindar, but I am a landlord myself. 
I am not a superior landlord or zamindar. State control might give more life to a colliery, but the 
landlord would not get any more out of it. 

Question 13. —I have no objection to leaidng by rectangular boundaries, if the rights of the 
landlord to royalties are safeguarded. 

Question 16. —I have no sand. What I say in answer to this question would be my opinion 
if I were a superior landlord or zamindar. 


Written Evidence of Rai Ganga Charan Chatteijee Bahadur, I.S.O., Manager, 

Panchkote Estate. 

Question 1. —1 represent the Raja of Fanohkote in the district of Manbhum and have been in 
his service for about years as manager. The extent of the coal properties in his estate will 
be about 110 or 112 square miles, of which .about 102 square miles is in the Kaniganj field, and 
the rest in the Jharia field. 

Question 8. —Generally leases for a term of 999 years are granted, except in a few instances 
where they are for a period of thirty years with the option of renewal. No such renewal has yet 
taken place. There are clauses in the leases by which the lessor or his agents can supervise or 
inspect the collieries of the lessees and the lessor can make rules for the health and good of the 
public. It is also provided in the leases that the lessees are to work the collieries in a thoroughly 
workmanlike and skilful way and in an up-to-date fashion. The lessees will have to follow the 
directions of the Government officials who are authorised by Government to make any rules. 
Up to this moment, no occasion has arisen for enforcing the provisions of the clause. The clause 
can be enforced by suing the lessee for breach of covenant and having the lease cancelled. The 
leases do not provide for any particular method of working. 

Question 3. —The question is already answered in answer to Question 2. 

Question 4. —In this estate almost all the mines are worked by mine-owners who have obtained 
the leases direct from the proprietor of the estate. In recent years there have been sub-lease.s, but 
not a single colliery has yet been opened by a sub-lessee. 9’here are cases in which the mine-owners 
work under the patm’dars of this estate. In these patnis the sub-soils wore also included. There 
are cases in which some companies still hold leases under tenure-holders who have no right to the 
sub-soil, and they work the mines. But this estate contemplates suing these trespassers for possession 
and damages. 

Question 5. —Almost all the collieries are held by the bigger colliery companies who have got 
emipent mining engineers, and these companies selected the lands and took settlement of the 
same. From this fact I presume that settlements made up to date have been so based as to 
conduce to the economical working of the properties. I give a concrete example, i.e., the 
Bengal Coal Company hold about 20 or more villages which are all contiguous and they have 
obtained the right to work coal by instroke and outstroke. This will help the company to get 
out more coal than if they had not the right to work by instroke and outstroke. I don’t 
know of any instance of uneconomical working save in one or two cases where the mines being 
very old recent methods of working could not be adopted. There is, however, no supervision 
exercised by this estate to see that the coal is economically worked. 
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Question 6. —1 do not agree to this. In this estate the proprietor charges only a reasonable 
salatai, SUV Ra. 10 or Rb. J5 at the utmost y>er bigha, in leasing out the ooal lands. The 
proprietor made settlements with a view to a steady progressive income from the royalties 
neglecting the salami. 

Question 7. —don't know of any instance in which such a thing occurred. In one case, I was 
informed that the top seam being of inferior quality was left unworked, while the bottom which 
is of superior qxiality was worked. 

Question 8. —I would not advise making any hard and fast rule about minimum and maximum 
areas to be settled by the landlord. The reason is that, in the estate I represent, 1 find there Were 
isolated small stri[)s of land round which other parties actyuired coal mining rights about 60 
or 70 years back. If there were a maximum limit fixed, these plots would have remained 
unworked, thus allowing the mine-owners of surrounding collieries a chance of encroaching upon 
them. Again, the fixing of a minimum area would interfere with the rights of the landlord. I 
do not see how it can benefit him. 

Question 9. —Expert advice on the moat advantageous methods of working (if available 
without payment) would be of benefit both to the landlords when leasing out the coal lands, and 
to the lessees for working the mines, but it should not be made compulsory for them to follow such 
advice. I object t<j such advice taking the form of ■ expert instruction from some controlling 
authority set up by the legislature, as this would be an infringement of the rights of the landlord. 

Question 10. —Just the case in this estate. This estate has only a very small area open for settle¬ 
ment and, if such clauses were inserted in a few leases to come, it would not materially affect the 
coalfields. 

Question 11, —The question is not clearly understood. Is it meant that the controlling 
authority set up by the legislature may declare existing leases and covenants to be void and 
issue instractions to ensure the best method of working the coal regardless of the terms of the 
leases ? If this is the meaning, I am opposed to the proceilure suggested. Leases and co¬ 
venants, as already executed, should be allowed to stand. If the controlling authority is of opinion 
that modifioution of the existing leases is necessary for a better method of working the collieries, 
he may address the landlord and lessees on the point, pointing out what modifications are 
necessary in the lease, and leaving them to decide whether fresh* leases with the required modifica¬ 
tion should be executed. If the landlord and the lessees are satisfied that the modification is con¬ 
ducive to the interest of both, there is no reason why they should not adopt the modification. 
What I advocate is that improvement in the method of working collieries should be effected 
by persuasion and advice and not by legislative enactment, which will necessarily interfere with 
the existing rights of parties. 

Question 12, —Supervision by a controlling authority in the matter of negotiation for leases 
will not only complicate liiatters, but will greatly interfere with the lawful rights of a zamindar. I 
believe, under the existing leases, the lessees are bound to follow the instructions of Government 
ofiicials, such as the Chief Inspector of Mines and bis assistants, and they can advise the lessees 
how they are to work the collieries. No fresh legislation is necessary for enforcing coveuants 
on the lessees as they can be enforced through the civil courts. 

Question 13. —I believe that leasing by rectangular plots would have been conducive to good 
economical mining, but there are many cases in which surrounding properties belong to different 
parties and there sre disputes regarding titles too. So leasing by rectangular plots may not be 
practicable in most cases. 

Question 14, —In the leases there are provisions by which the lessees are bound to keep weighing 
machines, but the omission to keep them is overlooked as the lessees find it difficult to weigh all 
coal raised. The enforcing of this covenant will place the lessees in a difficult position, as it will 
increase their cost per ton. 

Question 15. —The only suggestion that I have to make is that the lessees should be advised not 
to neglect coal even of inferior quality. 

Question 16. —Yes, my case is this :—^Tbis estate has leased out all lands at a commission of 
4 annas per ton, subject to a certain minimum royalty, and this is fixed fur ever. It is the mine- 
owners who make the biggest profit and the zamindar gets an insignificant fraction of it. I don’t see 
why the proprietor should allow them free use of sand, which is also a resource of his estate, and 
from which he often derives an income. Su])ply of sand on ^ reasonable royalty will not minimize the 
profits of th^ lessees as they, will, by sand-stowing, be able to extract a larger amount of coal and 
make more profits. Since larger outputs mean larger profits in tlie shape of increased royalty to the 
estate, the estate will undoubtedly allow the colliery owners to take sand on more favourable 
terms than others, each case being decided on its own merits. 


Oral Evidence. 

Question 1 .—I am the Manager of the whole Panchkote Estate, which lies on both sides of the 
Damudar River. 

Question 2 .—The option nf renewal in 30 years’ leases is on the safte terms without any 
fresh salami. No inspections are ever done by the Raj agents. 

Question 4 .—Only a few patnidars have mining rights. If such rights are not mentioned in the 
lease they belong to the zemindar. This is the ruling of the Privy Council. We do not' give 

18 A 
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patiiidars any share in royalties unless they ai^e entitled to thorn under their leases. Our usual 
royalty is annas 4 per ton for all coal with, in some oases, a smaller rate for rubble. 

(Question 5.—It is by accident that the Bengal Coal Company's 20 villages happened to he 
contiguous. An'extra royalty or salami is taken for instroke and outstroke work as a kind of 
way-leave. 

Question 6 . —I know of sub-leases on a higher salami than we chai’ge. R35 or fi40 per bigha 
is the most 1 have heard of. 

Question 7. —^This case was in Kaniganj. As a landlord I would object to a lower seam being 
worked to ihe damage or destruction of an upper one, but there is no provision in the leases to 
prevent this. We merely inspect now to ascertain whether royalties have been rightly paid on 
despatches. We do not interfere with working at all. 

Question 8.—-If any landlord let out a mouza in such a way that it could not be worked econo¬ 
mically without waste, he should, I think, be prevented from doing so. This should not, 
however, be done by legislative compulsion, but by advice. If the advice was not followed, the 
landlord would lose in the long run and should be able to see this. I agree that he may gain 
immediately, but yet I do not think that the right of private ownership should be interfered with on 
any account. Theoretically, I agree that national loss should bo placed before 2 U'ivate right; practi¬ 
cally, I woidd place private right first. I would not interfere with such right in order to prevent 
national loss, unless such loss was of a very serious character, which is not the case in the 
present instance. 

The isolated strips I refer to might of course be let to the neighbouring collieries, but we 
would be at a disadvantage in the discussion of terms. 

Question 10. —There is a clause in our leases about the lessee having to follow any orders passed 
by the Mines Department, and I would have no objection to this clause being extended to the new 
do{)ai'tment or controlling authority. This would benefit the landlord. It has never occurred 
to us that mining engineers should look after our interests with our lessees. I would have no 
objection to Inspectors of Mines doing this provided the landlords' rights were not interfered 
with. 

Question 11.—1 would not object to the controlling authority altering a clause in an existing 
lease requiring too small pillars to be kept, which cannot be cut without permission and without 
payment of further salami. I quite understand that this furfher salami would thereby be lost. 
This would be all right provided there was no interference with the royalty. 

Question l3. —I have no objection to control over the purely mining terms of leases. 

Question 13. —In some places leasing could be done by rectangular blocks. I have mouzas 
where this could be done. Where contiguous raouzas belong to different proprietors, I would 
object to any compulsion in order to bring about equalization of boundaries. I would have no 
objection fi'om the landlords' point of view provided tho surface boundary remained as before 
and neither owner lost anything. 

Question 14. —Weighing would be good from a landlord's point of view. 

Question 16. —The present income from sand is small. The Bengal Iron and Steel Company 
are aivanging to take a lease from us at S250 a year. It will cover a fairly long stretch of river, 
but I cannot say exactly how much. We would be prepared to give very favourable terms to 
colliery owners, but we would not give sand free. I agree that the excavation of one year would be 
filled up the following year from above, but I think we should also get royalties on this replaced 
sand though it may come from someone else's property. For collieries which do not belong to oui- 
estate, I would suggest the same rate of rent for sand as for cultivated land. For collieries 
belonging to the estate, all 1 want is a nominal rent to keep our rights over the sand alive, but I 
cannot undertake to give an entire remission to such collieries. 

General. —I am not prepared to give any opinion on the 2 >roposed nationalization of 
minerals 


Written Evidence of Babu Bhudev Prosanna Mukerjee, Raj Coal Mines 

Superintendent, Burdwan. 

Question 1. —The Honourable Sir Maharaja-adbiraja Bahadur of Burdwan. 

{a) About 250,000 acres. 

(6) Circle Officer and Coal Superintendent since 1912. 

Question 2. —For unproved areas generally, we grant a pi ospecting license to which the form of 
the mining lease is attached and the lessee is allowed to e.xercise his option of taking a mining 
lease after jrroving coal in the property. The jirosjiecting lease is granted generally for a peric^l of 
one to five years according to the area to bo prospected. The prospecting and mining leases are 
granted by Bengali pattahs and kabuliyats or by English indentures. 

In the leases gratited by the Burdwan Raj, no particular methods to be followed in extracting 
coal are laid down, and hence the Raj does not interfere with the methods adopted in working the 
mines, but the Raj has a general power of supervision over the working. That power is being 
recently exercised in some of the collieries. If the mine-owners refuse to comply with ^e 
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covenants of leases^ we can only enforce them by civil suit, which is always troublesome and in 
some cases impracticable. The leases do not specify any particular method, but direct that the 
mine shall be worked according “ to the most approved practice for the time being adopted in similar 
mines and according to the rules framed and adopted by the Government Mining Department.” 

Q,uesUo% 3 .—The usual period is 999 years, but in a few instances the period has been limited 
to 400 years. There is no stipulation in the leases as regards renewal. 

Question 4 .—About 70 per cent, is worked by mine-owners who obtained their leases directly 
from the estate, and about 30 per cent, is worked by mine-owners who are sub-lessees. 

Question 5.—In some cases, the areas have not been so ananged as to help the economical working 
of the mines. But, as the Raj was not aware of the leases granted by the present lessees of the Raj, 
the Raj could not interfere in the matter then. Instances are the collieries worked at Jote 
Janaki, Keuda, etc. 

Question 6, —No. The Raj is at present leasing out properties and trying its best to see 
that the coal lands are properly developed. 

Question 7. —1 personally know of such instances of working at Jote Janaki, Bansra, Dobrona, 
Haripur, and Madhabpur in our properties, and a particular instance of such working at Damia, 
which belongs to the Hon^ble Maharaja of Kasimbazar. 

Question 8. —The area of coal lands to be leased is generally governed according to the 
depth of the seams of coal, and accordingly a big area is required to work deep mines, whereas small 
areas can be suitable for shallow mines. Moreover, if more persons work mines, the greater will 
be the output. Therefore I cannot suggest any minimum or maximum limit of coal areas. 

Question 9.—Frimd facie I have no objection to the suggestion being translated into action. 
Hut I cannot commit myself to any definite opinion, unless I can form any idea as to how far the 
income of the Raj from coal lands would be affected and of the “ ultimate benefit.” 

Question 10. —Yes. I admit. 

Question 11. —I have no observation to make on the proposal which seems to be beneficial to 
our interests, provided that the authority does not interfere with any of the terms of the lease other 
than those relating to the method of working coal. As every case of lease will be dealt with 
on its own merits, the Raj must dictate its own terms regarding royalty, etc. 

Question 18. —I do not quite understand what would be the scope of such supervision by the con¬ 
trolling authority. Certainly there should not be any interference on his part where negotiations for 
leases are carried on between the Raj and intending lessees. Of course, economical working 
is desirable, and he may see that covenants for this are included in the leases, and he is quite 
welcome to inspect such working and to ensure and, if need be, to enforce due performance of 
such terms. 

Question 13. —Yes. If, by making rectangular blocks, the whole coal area of a mouza can be 
covered, leasing coal lauds in rectangular blocks is conducive to good and economical mining, but, as 
the mauza boundaries are generally of irregular shape, the block system is impi-acticable, and hence 
it is better to lease coal lands by mouza boundaries. 

Question 14. —Yes. I approve of Mr. Rees' recommendation. Much coal is wasted at the 
collieries of which no account is kept. The pit sarcar and other workmen working in and about f he 
mines dispose of the surplus coal they get from the miners in any way they please. The agents 
cannot check it, as the coal thus disposed of is taken from the surplus coal of the tubs because these 
loads, if they are properly loaded, exceed the standard carrying capacity of the tubs. If all coal 
tubs are weighed and payment made to miners according to the weight, much coal can be saved. 

The coal taken by the miners is also too much. Generally miners and their companions take 
away much coal, and the mine-owners to keep the miners well in hand as willing workers, connive at 
their taking away the coal so long as they do not take it from their stack, but from the mines. 
The miners are allowed some coal for their consumption. But it is generally found that the 
miners sell much coal locally which they take away from mines. Standard sizes of baskets and 
buckets of known carrying capacity can be used in mines to ascertain the quantity of coal taken by 
the miners and the workmen. 

Question 13. —To work a mine properly, the minoowners require much surface lands to develop 
their properties. At present, almost all the surface lands of the Raj have been leased out in patni and 
other tenures, and the tenure-holders also, in their turn, have settled the lands in plots with other 
tenants. Now, to ensure proper working and save lots of litigation, the Raj is obliged to lease the 
mines to the tenure-holder of the surface lands. As the original tenure has been subsequently 
partitioned off in most cases, many share-holders have now cropped up and the Ra.j cannot settle 
the mining rights leaving out all the surface tenure-holders. Even when the surface tenure- 
holders come to terms, their sub-tenants raise objections to the acqtiisition of surface lands 
though proper compensation is offered to them. If the surface lands for mining purposes arc 
acquired on the lines followed when lands for public purposes are acquired, the coal lands may be 
settled satisfactorily and in a manner conducive to the proper development of the collieries ; other¬ 
wise, it will ever remain a problem how to lease out properties to the bes<; advantage of working. 

Question 16. —Sand lying on the beds of rivers running through the Bur|wan;Raj zemindaris may 
be given free of royalty for the collieries, lying within the ambit thereof, in which it is interested, 
but if supplied to collieries belonging to others, the Raj should get a reasonable royal^ for it 
Here , also, for the purposes of extracting sand from the thrown up in the rivers, the surface 
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land, if leased out, is to he acquired at the mine-owners’ cost with the help of some lefrislntion oo 
the lines adopted when lands are acquired for public purposes. 


Oral Evidence. 

Question 2 .—There are still unproved areas in the Burdwan Eaj Estate. The clause in our 
leases about following the Mines Department rules is meant to cover rules regarding the safety both 
of miners and of mines. There are, for example, provisions regarding ribs and barriers, economical 
methods of working, prevention of tire, and removal of pillars. We also provide that the 
lessees should obey any future legislation affecting the mines, but there is no way of enforcing these 
clauses except hy civil suits. 

Question 5 .—The Jote Janaki and Kenda collieries are both sub-leased collieries. 

Questions 8 and !i. —I agree that, where circumstances will permit, no mine or let area should 
be so small that it cannot be economically worked, but the landlord’s royalties and such 
other terms should not be affected by any interference of the controlling authority. 

Question 13 ,'—There would be no objection to this if done by mutual arrangement with the 
controlling authority intervening. 

Question 15 .— Restrictions on the acquirement of surface rights do interfeie with the working 
of mines. There are many cases where surface rights belong to one owner and mineral rights 
to another. 

Question 16 .—I would call a royalty of one anna per ton of sand reasonable. I would also 
demand royalty on sand which comes down the river to replace the excavated land. I would agree 
to one anna per cubic yard. 


Written Evidence of the General Manager, Nowagarh Estate. 

Question 1(a), —1 represent the Zamiudar of Pergauna Nowagarh, Kismut 1 and 2. 

(6) Approximately 50,000 bigbas in round numbers. 

(c) I have been in his service since June 1010 as General Manager of his estate. 

Question 9(a ),—“ Meadi Mokrari” leases, i.e., leases for a fixed term of years, with iixed rent 
or fix^ commission and minimum royalty, are ordinarily given. 

(J) No. 

(c) No answer arises. . 

(d) A general clause siwcifies that the coal mines will be worked according to “dustoor” i.e., 
without causing any injury to human life or property. 

Question 3(a). —999 years. 

(8) No occasion for renewal has arisen 

Question 4. —The information is not readily obtainable. 

Question 5(a). —I have no personal knowledge as to the arrangement made by the lessees for 
extracting coal from the leased area. 

(8) No. 

Question 6 .—Both the objects were kept in view, as the reservation of rent or commission and 
minimum royalty conclusively proves. But the matter of extracting the quantity of coal has 
been entrusted to the lessees as having the greater interest in extracting the greatest quantity of 
coal. 

Question 7 .—No. 

Question 8 (tt).—I do, except in cases in which the landlord or the lessee will prove circum¬ 
stances to the satisfaction of the authorities justifying the necessity of settlemeut of a lesser area. 

(8) I suggest loo bighas. 

Question 9 (a ),— 1 do not object, irrovided it comes from a body or, if it comes from au indivi¬ 
dual, there be an appellate body over him. 

(8) I do not object, provided this controlling authority be a body of persons composed of high 
Government officials and colliery managers jbotb Indian and European) and representatives of the 
landlords, and that they bo paid for the work. The control should he limited to the matter of 
existing coal only. 

Question 10 .—Yes, it may not affect the coalfields already leased out or sold, but it may 
affect the landlord’s interest, by rendering the situation less tempting for capitalists. 

Question 11. —The controlling aruthority should be a body of persons composed of Government 
officials and representatijfes of landlords and colliery managers (both Indians and Europeans) 
and be paid for the work. 

Question 12. —I do strongly object to the controlling authority being armed with such 
farmidahlB weapons as in clauses (a) and (8). With regard to clause (c), 1 reoommend a setof. 
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rules to be framed for tbe economioal working of the ooalj which rules the lessees will follow 
irrespective of the terms of their leases. 

(^uegtion 13. —I consider that leasing coal by rectangular blocks is more conducive to good eco- 
nomi 9 al mining than leasing by mouza boundaries. But this will not be practicable in all 
cases as Nature has not placed the coal in rectangular blocks. 

Question 14 (a).—Yes, I do approve. 

(i) Such a measure will ensure a correct account of the quantity of coal raised from a colliery 
every year, and at the same time put a check on the abuse of the privilege given to the lessees of 
coal regarding consumption free of cost for colliery purposes. 

Question 15. —To ensure— 

(1) that Government gets at a moment’s notice as much coal as it requires in time of 
need, 

(2) that the public gets coal easily at cheap rates, 

(8) that all the coal is extracted from underneath the soil by the best scientific methods, 

(4) that the coal mines are protected from inundation and fire, 

(5) that as little damage as possible is done to the surface, and 

(6) that as little injury as possible is done to human life and property, 

a joint-stock company should be formed with sufficient capital to acquire all the coal lands in 
India. 

Question 16. —Sand is an important source of income and forms part of the zamindari. 
Moreover the zamindars have been so much over-burdened with— 

1. Kevenue, 

2. Road cess, 

3. Income tax, 

4. Adjustment tax, 

5. Super-tax, 

6. Mine cess, 

7. Jungle cess, 

S, Road patrol cess, 

9. Chonkidari tax, 

10. Health Board cess, 

11. Water Board cess, 

12. Municipal tax, 

13. Arms tax, 

14. Petrol cess, 

15. Subscriptions for dispensaries, 

16. Subscriptions for schools, etc., etc., etc., 

that the proposal of making free gifts of any property, be it in the shape of sand or clay or 
stone or ghooting or kankar or coal, is altogether out of the question. But a proposal at a conces¬ 
sion rate, say two annas per lOU cubic feet, may be entertained. 


Oral Evidence. 

Question 1. —The Nowagarh income is about a lakh and a quarter. 

Question 2. —Our usual royally is As. 4 a ton. It is less in some cases, but nevermore. 
This is the rate for all kinds of coal. Our leases do not provide for following approved methods of 
working or for obeying the orders of the Chief Inspector of Mines. I have no objection to the 
insertion of such clauses in future leases. 

Question 8. —I think that this should be provided for by a set of rules which landlords will 
have to follow in framing leases. I object to any interference with actual leases, e.g., the submission 
of leases to a controlling authority for previous approval. 

Question 10.—1 think such clauses should apply both to old and to future leases. If limited 
to future leases, it might effect competition among lessees for new leases. 

Question 13. —I do not think equalisation of boundaries can usually be brought about by 
private arrangement. I have no objection to rectangular boundaries where less than a whole 
mauZB is being leased. In other cases, the mauza boundary should be followed. 

Question 14. —Weighing would be particularly advantageous where royalties are paid on raisings. 

Question 15. —This company will be the lessee under all landloids. The controlling authority 
will be over it in order to prevent abuses. 

Question 16. —We will now get As. 3 per 100 c.ft. for sand sold to the Jbaria Water Board: 
This is a temporary source of income. Previous to this, there was very little income from sand. 
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Qnestion 17 ,—Our land revenue is about Rs. 1,200 a year; road cess about Rs. 1,600; 
income-tax about Rs. 5,000, and adjustment of tax on income about Rs. 1,800; super-tax 
Rs. 1,800; mines cess Rs. 8,600; jungle cess Rs. 100; road patrol cess Rs. 4C; chaukidari tax 
Rs 96; Health Board cess Rs. 800 \ Water Board cess Rs. 800 ; municipal tax on Dhanbad and 
Pilrulia houses, Rs. 150; Arms Act Rs. 100'; petrol licenses, Rs. 5; subscriptions for dispensa¬ 
ries, schools, etc., about 11 s. 1,000. The approximate total is about Rs. 18,000. 


Written Evidence of Mr. F. Owen, Agent for Messrs. Macneill & Co.’s 

Collieries, Raniganj. 

Question 1. — (a) Our sup6rior mineral landlonls are :— 

(1) Burdwan Raj. 

(2) Kasimbazar Raj. 

(3) Pachete Raj. 

(4) Jharia Baj. 

(i) We have no idea as to the extent of the coal properties owned by the above-mentioned 
landlords. 

(c) The leases of coal properties taken from the above-mentioned landlords date from various 
periods. 

. Question 2 {a).- —In the ease of Dishergarh, Neamutpore and Sathpookuria, the minerals are 
held under a mokrari or permanent title. Other properties are held under lease for various periods. 

{1) The leases give the landlord power to inspect the mines, and stipulate that the methods of 
mining shall be in accordance with the practice prevailing in the district. The leases do not 
specify any particular methods of working. 

Question 3. —Except where the lease is held under mokrari,‘the periods vary from 999 years to 
10 years with option of renewal, which may be granted free in some cases, and, in others, on pay¬ 
ment of salami. 

Question 4 .—This question may be answered by the superior landlords only. 

Question B .—We do not know of any instances of such uneconomical working as is referred 
in this question. 

Question 6 .—We do not agree with the contention put forward in this question. 

Question 7. —We have no knowledge of any instance as referred ta under this question. 

Question 8 .—We do not consider any limit should be placed on the minimum ai’ea of minerals 
to be leased out by a mineral owner. The value of a mineral property is usually regulated by the 
quantity of accessible coal of commercial value that it contains and not by its area. For instance, 
an area of 500 bighas in certain parts of the Jharia field is probably of more value than 1,500 
bighas in the Raniganj field owing to the greater number and thickness of seams in the 
former field and their proximity to one another. 

Question 9 ,—There would be no objection to expert advice, provided it emanates from a properly 
constituted authority of recognised mining and commercial experts. 

Question 10. —As we believe, tiie majority of leases already provide for the coal to be worked in 
accordance with the best practices followed in the field, and such covenants cover any modification of 
working methods. New leases should therefore contain similar covenants. 

Question 11. —In eases where the existing lease makes no si^ecial provision for economical 
working consistent with the best jiractices followed in the coalfield, we are in favour of a properly 
constituted authority exercising such control. 

Question 12. —Thera would he no objection to this proposit ion provided the controlling authority 
is fully representative and constituted as mentioned in answer No, 9. 

Question 13. —So long as the mineral rights are held by various large zamindars asjat present and 
not by Government, we do not see how it would be possible to lease out mineral areas in rectangular 
blocks. The mauza boundaries of Bengal agree pretty well with village and parish boundaries 
at Home, which usually form the mineral boundaries of leaseholds taken up by colliery 
companies in Great Britain. These boundaries, as in India, are very irregular, but are more clearly 
defined than in India. This is due to the small scale and often inaccurate Indian Revenue Survey 
maps defining the boundary of mauzas. Some of the superior landloi'ds lease out their minerals 
as per plan of their holding of suiface rights, whereas others observe the Government Revenue 
Survey as their mineral boundary. The difference in such cases is often considerable and, from a 
mining point of view, is a very serious matter. 

Question 14. —The recommendation that all coal raised from the mine should be weighed at 
colliery is sound, but impracticable owing to the large number of openings raising coal and fbo 
vast number of small mines. The cost of installing colliery tub-weighing machines at each open¬ 
ing would be heavy, th<ir maintenance inefficient and, owing the great variety of coal tubs iii 
use at individual collieries, particularly Indian-owned ones, there would likely be considerable 
discrepancies in weighment. 
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Question Jo.—The following suggestions from a landlord's point of view would be conducive 
to the more economical working of collieries : 


1 . 

2 , 


Leases should have a tenure of not less than 60 years. 

The mineral boundaries of each leased-out holding should be accurately defin^, and the 
mineral boundaries of each superior landlord or mineral owner should also be dehned and 


3. 

4. 


agree. ,. . . t- 

There should be a solid rib of coal left, not less than 60 feet, between adpining probities 
owned and worked by different colliery proprietors, and this should be enforced by a 
regulation under the Indian Mines Act. 

In the event of suspected encroachment, a joint survey should be allowable by law. 

There should be a regulation as to the .size of pillars to be left in the first working, and 
also as to the formation of suitable barriers where large areas ai-e involved. 


6. There should be no restriction in pillar working. 

7. The allowance of coal free of royalty for boiler consumption should not exceed a spwlfied 

percentage of the output laised. This would be conducive to greater economy in the 
use of small coal. 

8. Free access to and across the surface of properties for the transport of sand and other 

debris for stowing material should be allowed. 

9. Sand from rivers, and debris thrown up from railway cuttings, should be free for use by 

the collieries. 


Oral Evidence. 


Question 2 .—Dishergarh is a mokrari and carries a mineral rent. In the present Surdwan 
lease, it is laid down that the lessee must follow any orders of the Government as regards mining 
methods. There is no such clause in the Jharia leases so far as I know. 

Question 8 .—I think Government should be able to step in and regulate leasing in small plots 
in which proper economical working is not possible. 

Question 13 .—There is a Government cadastral suiwey now proceeding, but this is not likely to 
have any effect in defining the boundaries of existing leases. I do not think an irre^ar 
boundary is so serious a matter as the difficulty of getting a boundary clearly defined at all. I 
consider the controlling authority should be able to step in and equalize boundaries as between 
landlords, more especially if the tenant colliery owners are agreed on the point. 

Question 15. —(3) By a 60-feet barrier, I mean SO feet on each side of the boundary line of two 
properties. I do not care under what act this is enforced. Every case should be decided at its 
own merits, and 1 am not particular about any absolutely fixed figures as depth and situation 
would be controlling factors. Encroachments are really serious matters in deep mines where water¬ 
logged workings to the rise are likely to be met with. In the case of a recent suspected case of 
encroachment, a joint survey of the surface boundary only was agreed to. The other side 
would not agi'ee to our seeing their plans, and we could not force them to do so. This should be 
rectified. 

(5) This should be done by the controlling authority and would prevent a large amount of 
waste. There is only one large mineral landlo^, so far as 1 know, whose leases specify the mini¬ 
mum size of pillars to be left and the size specified is absurdly small. I would have no 
objection, as a landlord, to existing leases being amended to provide for the minimum size of pillars 
to be left in future working. 

(6) I refer to the demand for further salami on recovery of pillars. I know of a case where 

pillar working was restricted and, on an application being made for. working the pillars formed, am 
enhanced royalty was demanded for their recovery. In this connection, we were advised 
that, ohce a pillar had been formed, of whatever size, it could not be reduced further even though 
the lease allowed a smaller siz® of pillar to be formed in the course of first working. All such 
restrictions on pillar-cutting are, I think, imposed with the object either of getting more money in 
the form of or of saving the sui-face or both. We have recently paid a for pillar¬ 

cutting equal to the salami per bigha paid originally for the whole estate. When salami has 
been paid, pillars may be cut without regard to the safety of the surface, but compensation has 
then to be paid in the event of surface damage. 

(7) Royalty is not usually paid for colliery boiler fuel. When royalty is paid on despatches 
there is no percentage allowance for boiler or other colliery consumption. When the royalty is, 
paid on cubic capacity, about 12 per cent, is allowed to cover all colliery consumption. 


Written Evidence of Kumar Prabal Narayan Sinha, General Manager, 

Katras Estate (Jharia). 

Question 2 .—The only important lease granted in this estate is one of 22 mouzas granted to th* 
Jlowagarb Coal Company, Limited. It was granted by the Deputy Commissioner of Manbhuro 
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as manager of the estate which was, at the time, under the operation of the Chota Naortur Encum¬ 
bered Estetes Act. This lease was for 30 years and there is no power of supervision over'the methods 
to be tollowed in extracting coal. Most of the other leases are in respect of properties, the e.xist. 
ence of coal wherein was doubtful, and in which the landlords' right to the minerals was not then 
quite free from dispute. 

Question 3. —The usual period of lease is 999 years: there is no provision for renewal in such 

Question 4, —It is difficult to answer this question as the information is not readily obtainable. 

Question 5, —It is difficult to answer this question, but it cannot be said that the leases hitherto 
granted have been arranged so as to conduce to the economical working of the property as a 
whole. ' 

Question 6. —I do not agree because the lease of the 22 mouzas was granted at a nominal salami 
of As. 8 perbigha and at a low commission of As. 4 per ton, 

Question 7. —No. 

Question 8. —No. 

Question 9. —No. 

Question 10. — I do not. As most of the lands have not already been leased out or sold, the lease 
to the Nowagarh Coal Company of the 22 mouzas ha-s become liable to forfeiture, and, even if it is 
allowed to continue, it would expire within 6 or 7 yeai-s. 

Question 21.-—No j it would rather be desirable and the matter may be left to the Mines Depart¬ 
ment. 

Question 13. —I would object to the controlling authority being empowered to supervise negotia¬ 
tions for leases, but I would not object to (4) & (c). 

Question 13. —The leasing out of coal by mauza boundaries is desirable from the landlmds' point 
of view, and I am not prepared to say that such leases have not been conducive to good economical 
mining. 

Question 14. —Yes. This will stop disputes between the lessors and the lessees, and prevent 
fraud being perpetrated by unscrupulous colliery owners. 

Question IS. —The authorities under the Indian Mines Act may be authorized to issue instrncr 
tions to the colliery owners for the economical working of the seams. 

Question 16. —The sand is usually taken by the people on commission and this yields a decent 
income to the estate. There is no reason why the collieries should be allowed to have it free of all 
charges. 

Did not appear for Oral Examination. 


Written Evidence of Mr. A. J. Smith, Manager, Jharia Estate. 

Question 1. —The Zamindar of Jharia, Perganna Jharia, Sub-Division Dhanbad, District 
Manbhum.—Area of estate about 70 squai-e miles. Hsive been working for nearly la years. I joined 
as Assistant Manager in 1905 and have been Manager since about 1911. 

Question 8 . —All leases contain provision that the work must be carried on according to 
approved methods of mining, but the estate has never exercised any supervision over the work of 
the lessees, hence it has rarely been necessary to enforce a breach of the terms. In fact the estate 
has always shirked expensive and unsatisfjictory litigation on the subject. There is no specified 
method of working mentioned in the leases, but the assumption is that the work has to be done on 
the bord and pillar system, and some leases even state that the surface must be kept intact, whilst a 
few state that special sanction must be obtained for pillaring. 

Question 3. —The leases are usually in perpetuity or for a period of 999 years. Hence it ha® 
never been necessary to renew them. 

Question 4. —It would be difficult to give you exact figures, but, from my personal knowledge, 
I would say that considerably more than half of the land leased by the estate pays royalty or rent 
in some form to middlemen. In some instances, there is more than one middleman between 
the producer and the zamindar. 

Question 5. —I would answer the first query in the affirmative. As regards the second, I once 
heard of 17 seam being worked and goafed before 18 had been worked, but I was never able to get 
this fact confirmed. I think I would be fairly .correct in stating that No. 16 seam is habitually 
worked regardless of 16 seam, the coal of which does not command a ready sale in the market. 

Question 6. —I do not think the question of salami or disregard of our best interests has 
played any part in determining the conditions of leases. The estate has never had any largo 
sum , of money as salami, as these princely amounts have usually been paid to middlemen, 
who were fortunate enough to acquire these lands years ago when land was cheap and the proprietor had 
no idea of the value of the coal lan<ls. I would here point out that this question would apply more to 
Hazaribagh than Manbhum. In the former district, whole fields have been acquired by individual 
firms, bu4 the salami paid to the zamindar^ or vfhioh is to bo paid in the future according to th 



terms of the lease, is and will be vei'y small when you consider the quantity of coal which has and 
will change hands, The firms Have undertaken a risk and will probably have their money locked 
up for years to come without the sm&.lleat chance of a return. The zamindars, seeing the,hopelessness 
of their situation, have rushed into the arms of the big firms in the hope that their influence might 
bring the railways into their properties at an early date and enable them to get an immediate return. 
Had railway facilities been assured them, the zamindars of Hazaribagh could have got far better 
prices, as, with the experience of the Jharia coalfields to work on, they were in a position to know 
what to demand. 

(Question 7. —This would be a very difficult question for an amateur to answer, but, looking at 
it from a business point of view, I would say we might safely assume that the principle of 
“ sjieedy profits ” has been the habitual order of the day, and, on that assumption, we might con¬ 
fidently infer that losses must have been incurred. I do not think the zamindar has suffered very 
heavily, but the middlemen and the colliery proprietors must have suffered to an appreciable extent. 

Quesdon 8. —1 am not prepai'ed to advocate interference in this matter. The zamindar and the 
lessee might be left to work out their own salvation. 

Quesiion 9. —Personally, I would be very pleased to obtain this expert advice, but I would 
like to understand something of the duties of the controlling authority before accepting it. 

' (Question 10. —As matters stand at Jharia, there would be little use in interfering. All 
the valuable coal lands were given out long ago, and, since I have been in the place, I have not 
thought it worth my while making any changes in the leases. The Hazaribagh leases are, however, 
quite a different matter. There you have virgin fields to work in. 1 see no reason why legislation 
should not prevent a repetition of the mistakes made in Jharia. 

Question 11. —Jharia would not object to any legislation in this matter. Our rents could not 
be effected and our royalties are in the hands of sound companies who can look after their own 
interests, which are also ours. 

Q uestion 12. —Sub-clauses (a) and {b) might be easily settled by approved drafts of leases being 
supplied to would-be lessors, who would be forced to abide by the spirit of the same. In some 
instances, it would be quite impossible to abide by the letter. Still I think this power should be 
exercised veiy judiciously and sparingly. There can be no objection to sub-clause (c). 

Question 13. —The question of economy never entered into the idea of acquiring mouzas. In 
Jharia, tenure-holders claimed the underground rights, and lessees first obtained these from them, 
and afterwards compromised and had their titles acknowledged and accepted by the zamindars. 
The primary question was what mouzas you could lease from the tenure-holders and the ques¬ 
tion of the compromise with the zamindar was quite an afterthought. The rights of the 
zamindars and tenure-holders have now been piactically settled, and there need be no difficulty 
regarding this matter in Hazaribagh. 

Question 14. —I cannot see how the question affects the zamindar to any appreciable extent. 
I.would be quite prepared to accept the deductions amved at from the studied opinions of colliery 
proprietors and managers. 

question 15. —The two biggest sources of loss in the field are and will be (a) the coal lost owing 
to banders to support the railway lines, and (6) the loss accruing from an insufficient and irregular 
wagon supply. Both questions are under enquiry by the .Committee and I would not like to i-ecord 
anything on the subject in these answers. 

Question 16. —The question of sand-stowing is a purely technical one. The owner of the sand 
would undoubtedly be open to reason, but it is hardly reasonable to think he is going to dispose 
of his rights in a philanthropic spirit and give the sand away. The estate would probably have far 
more consideration for the royalty-payer than the for the lessee who holds his land,on rent, arid there 
is no reasou why we should not come to an understanding in the matter. 


Oral Evidence' 

Question 2, —We have no power to compel lessees to adopt any particular approved method 
of working such as sand-stowing. All our big leases bad been given out by 1896 long before 
the Indian Mines Act came into force. There is therefore no clause ih our leases requiring lessees 
to follow the rules and orders of the Chief Inspector and Inspectors under the Mines Act.' 
Where such clauses do exist in the leases of other landlords, there is no penalty clause by \vhich they 
can bo enforced and they are therefore practically useless. When our leases were first given out, it 
was doubtful whether the proprietorship of the minerals vested in|the zamindar. Some of the 
large companies on our estate are only paying rentals of two to five rupees a bigha for under¬ 
ground rights ; they pay no royalties at all. This was settled by compromise between us and 
the lessees before the Privy Council ruling that mineral rights belong to the zamindar. Some of 
our coal lands have been leased on tonnage royalty, but these are all comparatively rccenl; 
leases. Our royalty is generally 4 annas all round, but we have charged 6 annas and 8 annas where 
competition has been keen. Sometimes the rate is only 2 annas on the other hand. There is a 
separate rental for sinface rights. Unless there is a provision in the lease that the surface must 
be kept intact, but the law is, I believe, that the letting of the coal copiers liberty to drop the 
surface as a necessary consequence. We have so far charged Rs. 10 a bigha for getting pillars whqre 
the leases provide for this point. Such leases are very few. ’ We have never prevented anybody 
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cutting pill&i-s. We would always discover if anybody was cutting pillars against tbe terms of kis 
lease. 

Question 6.—I would always prefer to lease in small plots than in large ones. This insures larger 
outturns as the bigger lessors do not develop all at once. We are not responsible for the conditions 
in the Kirkend tnouzei) nor for those in tbe Tisra section. All this letting out in small strips was 
done bv middlemen and not by us. It was done in order to get as much as possible in the smallest 
tirue. I would certainly not let out land in this way. There is a minimum limit of size of plot 
according to the depth of the coal to be worked. There should also be a maximum limit 
according to the financial resources of the lessee. Indian lessees seem to be able to work 
second class coal much more profitably than European lessees. I do not know that the Tisra leasing 
will result in large losses of coal. Our leases do not provide for ribs or barriers between properties. 
We leave the lessees to fight such matters out and they are usually settled on the give and take 
principle. Loss of coal may possibly result from this system. 1 would not, however, be prepared to 
agree to the expropriation of such small mines, bat 1 would agree to compulsory combination into 
groups which could be worked economically. This would be to the advantage of the landlords. 

(Question 7. —We would have suffered by this if we had been on a royalty basis. 

(Question 8. —1 think there is a minimum limit, but I do not want Government interference 
to fix this. I cannot give any reason for this opinion other than that it wotild be impossible 
to fix any minimum area to suit all circumstances. 

Question 9. —It would not hurt the zamindar if the power under the Land Acquisition Mines 
Act to fix the size of pillars under railways, were extended to the whole of the collieries. I think 
there should be expert advice, but the zamindars will not pay for this themselves. 1 think there 
should be a controlling authority, but I foresee many practical difficulties. If this authority is 
well paid, I see no objection, from the zamindar’s point of view, except that his izzat would suffer. 
I do not agree to the nationalization of mines in Bengal and Bihar. It is not within practical 
politics in any case. Much of the coal lands have been leased out at rates which do not represent 
present market values. Very high prices are paid nowadays for coal properties. 

Question 11. —Such clauses would, 1 think, also have to provide for a power of re-entry if 
the terms were not carried out. We have no objection to such clauses from the landlord's 
standpoint. 

Question 12. —I think there should be some sort of standard lease to which lessors and lessees 
Would have to conform in their lease leaving details of rates, etc., to be settled between themselves. 

Question 13. —Rectangular boundary lines would not necessarily be the basis in many cases 
where there are faults and dykes. As a landlord, I object to any equalization of boundaries by the 
intervention or mediation of the controlling authority. This is a matter which should be 
settled for themselves between the interested parties. If the zamindar comes into the matter, 
salami should be paid. 

Qui^stion 15, —The barriers to support railway lines could safely be reduced by railway 
companies and Government should insist on this. So far as 1 know, many of the barriers will be 
lost entirely. 

Question 16. —This is a matter of supply and demand, and there may be complies formed 
with large.capital to supply sand who may be prepared to pay for that sand. I have in fact been 
approached with such a proposition. As regards facilities for the laying down of light railways 
or ropeways to convey sand, it is difficult to say off-hand whether royalty owners would afford such 
facilities. There are so many interests concerned, for there is much land in which the zamindar 
and seveikl tenure-holders are equally interested. Such facilities have, however, been provided on 
khas land on payment of a way-leave of 1 anna a ton. I cannot or. any account agree to the 
principle of a rebate of royalty on coal won by sand-stowing. I can see that this coal would not be 
won otherwise. The question would only affect royalty-payers. It might also affect rent-payers 
if the life of the coal were prolonged. It might of course be considered whether sand could not be 
given free for collieries on the zamindaris estate. If the Maharaja of Burdwan is prepared to allow 
this, it might influence my zamindar. The sand supply might be arranged on a co-operative 
basis, but I would not have a State supply in any case. 


Written Evidence of Mr. H. Guha, representing the 'Maharaja of Kasimbazar. 

Question 1. —1 have the honour of representing the Hon'ble Maharaja Sir Manindra Chandra 
Nandy, K.C.I.E., of Kasimbazar. A vast area of his zamindari in the Asanspl Subdivision 
is comprised in the Raniganj coalfield. The area of coal land already leased out and recently 
prospected is about 55,000 bighas. Some of the mauzas have not yet been prospected.' 

I have been serving for ten year’s as the officer in charge of the Hon'ble the Maharaja's 
'P ; n g>rgh office, which includes the. coal department for transaction of all matters in connection with 
iris coal lands and khas collieries. 

■Question 2. —^No permanent leases are granted. Leases are given for a period for mining 
operations under the bord and pillar system. The lessee is entitled to such coal onl^ as is 
obtained by driving galleries. He is under the terms of the lease, bound to keep pillars of 
specified dimensions, forsupport of the roof. Fresh settlement is to be taken for extraction of 
pillars. There is a stereotyped form of lease in vogue in this estate since the first opening of 
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collieries iii ChotibalUapur nearly half a century ago. Occasionally, some clauses are slightly 
altered in special cases, but such alterations do not iiSect the tenor of the stereotyped lease. Recently 
the Hon^ble the Maharaja has granted concession of instroke and outstroke in connection with lands 
where mining operations will have to be carried on at a great depth. 

Our lease reserves the power of supervision over the method of working as embodied in the 
lease and to be followed by the lessees in extracting coal. This power has been exercised. In 
many cases, steps were taken for infringement of terms of the lease, but I cannot vouch for the 
bu'.t that supervision, has been carried on efficiently. 

Question 8. —There is no fixed period for the leases granted. Generally, the period is deter¬ 
mined according to the quantity of land settled. Renewal is granted on the same terms and on the 
same principle. For infringement of terms, lessees are liab le to pay ] enallies and, in soni^ case 
to be ejected from the land. As stated above, our lease sp ecifies the boid and pillar metho 
of working. If any lessee applies for permission for work being carried on according to methods 
other than the one referred to above, permission is granted or the prayer rejected according to the 
reasonableness of the prayer made. 

Question 4. —In this estate, the European coal companies managed by managing agents have 
each of them taken settlement of a considerable area of land. None of them, it appear.-, has 
sub-let his rights to any other party. The Indian individual lessees work on their own behalf. 
Formerly there were 2 or 8 lessees who sub-let their lands. 

Question 5. —As regards the economical working of the property as a whole, as explained, by 
Mr. Rees in paragraphs 16 and 16 of his report, the matter has never been considered at the time 
of settlement, because neither the applicants for lands have ever raised the question nor has the 
attention of the proprietor been drawn thereto. There are, however, instances of bad working in 
the outcrop area and of encroachment as described in paragraph 16 of the report. 

Question 6. —No. I do not agree that very large areas of coal lands have been leased in our 
estate, not so much for the purpose of extracting the greatest amount of coal, as for the 
purpose of obtaining a large amount of salami. In fact the proprietor does not offer his lands for 
settlement, but parties apply to him either for a whole mauza or for a portion thereof. There 
are also lessees who have taken leases of comparatively very small areas. 

Question 7.—I can quote specific instances of coal having been won with a view to speedy 
profit with the result that damage has been done to other unwovked coal. 

Question 8. —I am not in a position to offer any opinion on the suggestion as the restriction 
suggested involves manifold questions, some of which are beyond my experience, while others are 
such as I am not competent to deal with. 

Question 9. —There can be no objection to expert advice being available on the most advan¬ 
tageous methods of working. For the purpose of ensuring efficient economical working according 
to accepted advantageous methods under expert instructions, it is essential that such instruc¬ 
tions should be binding upon the proprietors of collieries and lands respectively. But 
I should not venture to Express any opinion unless a clear explanation is given as to the assump¬ 
tion about “ ultimate benefit.” 

Question 10. —Yes, I admit. 

Question 11. —If such a couise is decided upon, of course in consultation with the proprietors 
of coal lands and colliesy owners, the controlling authority will of necessity have to inspect the old 
collieries leased or sold before the legislation and issue instructions for better work according tu 
the nature of defects noticed. It is supposed no fixed and uniform instructions can in all oases be 
useful, inasmuch as defects noticed in different collieries oaanot but be of varied character. Con¬ 
sequently, the controlling authority will have to exercise functions similar to those exercised by 
Inspectors of Mines, although his duties will be shaped according to the legislation as suggested. 

Q,uestion 12(a). —There will be objection to supervision of negotiations for leases by the con¬ 
trolling authority. General rules guiding the preparation of leases are sufficient for the purpose 
of ensuring proper settlement as may be contemplated by the legislation. 

{b) As a lease will be rendered invalid under the proposed legislation if a particular covenant 
or covenants are not included therein, it is not necessary for the controlling authority to per¬ 
sonally become convinced of the fact that covenants, as sanctioned by legislation for economical 
working, are embodied in the document. 

(c) In my opinion there cannot be any objection. 

Question 13. —I am not in a position to express any opinion on this question without Retails of 
economical working being furnished. 

Question 14. —Yes, I quite appreciate Mr. Rees’ recommendation. 

Question 15. —I am not in a position to make any off-hand sugg estions from the landlord’s stand 
point unless detailed expert opinion is obtained on economical working. But I have some 
doubt as to what advantage may possibly be derived from the advantageous methods sugges¬ 
ted} for “ economical working,” in view of the fact that there are factors in coal business which 
will invariably interfere,with the systemetical working, and thus minimise in great measure 
the expected good result. I mean the supply of labour and supply of wagon are two impovUnt 
factors The benefit of expert instruction will not be fully realized owing to adequate 
number of efficient labourers not being available at a time when they may be urgently 
required. So there is no certainty as to mining operations being carried on methodicallv and 
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tiuiforfiily. adequate labour be available, and quantity of raising is satisfactory, w&goh 
scarcity is likely to cause loss to mine-owners. Coal exposed to sun and rain for a long time will 
surely deteriorate and a portion thereof will be reduced to dust, etc. Of course one purpose at 
least will surely be served if operations are carried on under expert advice. There will no longer be 
any possibility of any such defect as noticed by Mr. Bees and pointed out in paragraphs 15 and 
16 of bis report. 

(Question 16 .—The practice of sand-stowing in mines will no doubt be conducive to the pro¬ 
tection of surface and the recovery of larger portions of coal seams. But this will increase 
the cost of raising heavily. Of course colliery pi'oprietors are the best judges with regard to 
the adoption of this process. 

I am not in a position to express any personal opinion on the last part of the question 
inasmuch as the same involves several points and entirely depends upon the proprietor’s decision, 
but this much 1 can assert that there should be reasonable and legitimate co-operation between 
lessors and lessees for mutual benefit. 


Oral Evidence of Mr. M. N. Roy, Superintendent of the Maharaja of Kasim* 
bazar’s Collieries, in connection with Mr. Cuba’s written evidence. 

Question 1 ,—The figure of 55,000 bighas excludes our khas collieries. 

Question 3 .—The period varies from 26 to 99 years with an option of renewal on the same or 
revised terms. We claim salami on such renewals. 

Question 8 .—We have an inspecting staff to see that pillars are kept to the sixes specified in 
the leases. The head surveyor gets Bs. lOO a month and travelling allowance. We rely on 
these surveyors’ reports. The original idea was that the pillars should remain permanently at the 
sizes fixed in the leases. These sizes were considered sufficient to support the surface, and the 
pillars were net intended to be extracted. There have, however, since been many cases where the 
Maharaja has agreed, for a consideration, to such pillars being extracted. I agree that the size of 
the pillars should be increased if the pillars are to be won. 

We take a salami on the original lease and another for getting pillars. We also usually 
charge salamis on transfers from one company to another. 

No lessee has ever been ejected for not working properly. The Maharaja himself decides 
whether the usual herd and pillar method should be modified. Ho relies on the reports of the 
surveyors. I have now been appointed to inspect our mines, but have only so far inspected khas 
collieries and those run by European companies. 

Question 6 .—I have no objection to a clause in leases providing that the lessee should follow 
Government rules under the Mines or any other Act to ensure both the safety of miners and 
economical methods of working. This would perhaps be to the advantage of the landlord, but 
it would interfere with his private rights. I think, however, that Government should so interfere 
in order to conserve the coal resources of the nation. 

Question 9 .—My landlord would, I think, agree to expert instruction as to the size of the pillars 
and as to the time of getting pillars. If Government legislates on this point, the Maharaja must 
agree like any other landlord. He might object if bis monetary intemsts were prejudiced. 

Question i5.-~I would prefer leasing both by inauzas and by rectangular blocks. I think 
equalization of boundaries should be arranged, where possible, in the interests of coal conserva¬ 
tion. 

Question iff.—Half the bed of the Barakar River belongs to Kasimbazar and half to Pachete 
I think the Maharaja would agree to supply sand to all collieries at the nominal royalty suggested 
by Mr. Rees. He would not give sand free even to his khas collieries. 


Written Evidence sent in by the Honorary Secretary, Indian Mining 

Federation. 

Questions 1, 2 and 3 .—The members of the Indian Mining Eederation are not landlords in 
the sense of owning any coal-bearing estate; but they possess coal-bearing lands under landlords 
and lessors and, in some cases, they have sub-let the whole or a 2 )art of their holdings. 

The periods of lease are generally 999 years and, in some instances a residue thereof, except in 
the cases of lands under the Kasimbazar Estate where the period of lease varies from 20 to 40 
years ; the lease is however renewed on iJayment of a fresh salami. 

Question 4 .—It is not possible to formulate a definite reply to this question within the short 
.4pace of time allowed. 

Questions 5, 6 and 7 .—It is a fact that large areas of coal lands have been leased in consi- 
dei’ation of the ready money obtained as salami without including any terms in the contract 
ensuring economic wm^cing of the mines in such a way as to extiact the utmost possible coal from 
them, and as a matter of fact some collieries were and are being worked with a view to win 
coal ^pr speedy profit, though such work is occasioning damage to the unworked coal. 
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Question 8 .—It would no doubt be to the common interest of the landlords^ as well as of collieries, 
if the area a eollierv possesses be such as to admit of economical working; but no general limit can 
possibly be defined, as the minimum limit will depend upon the number of seams which the 
coal land might contain and the depth of such seams ; the deeper the seam, the larger would be 
the area necessary. The existing collieries must not be disturbed in consideration of the large 
vested interests involved, even if some be found which cannot be worked economically. 

Question 9 ,—There can be no objection to expert advice being available on the most 
advantageous methods of working, but such advice must not be in the form of oiders from a con¬ 
trolling authority, as in that event the private rights of the landlord will be seriously interfered 
with and many other complications will arise. 

Question JO. —No, if clauses for working coal to the best advantage be inserted in new leases, 
it would gradually, though indirectly, affect the whole coalfield. 

Question IJ .—In most of the existing leases, there are terms to the effect that the colliery 
should be worked in a skilful and scientific manner prevailing for the time being. Violation of such 
terms makes the colliery diable for damages, but those terms are not in most cases rigidly enforced. 
The controlling authority may advise as to and look after the proper working of coal in compliance 
with such terms. But it should not have the right to enforce new terms, regardless of the 
terms of the lease, for the working of collieries already leased out or sold. 

Question 13.~-We strongly object to the controlling authority having power to supervise 
negotiations for leases and controlling the terms and construction of a contract. Under such an 
arrangement, the private right of landlords will be very materially interfered with on one l\and, 
and, on the other, it is quite conceivable that not unoften the property will pass into the hands of 
a different lessor. General teiuns for economical working of a colliery might be definitely provided 
for by legislation and be enforceable whether they be inserted in a now lease or not, and the controll¬ 
ing authority might look to the due performance of such terms. 

Question 13 .—Leasing of coal lands by mama boundaries instead of in rectangular blocks 
affects the cause of economical mining, but it cannot be helped, and it cannot be reasonably 
proposed to Government so seriously to interfere with the rights of private property as to inteiwene 
m the interest of economical working of collieries and distiu-b the mama boundaries. 


No Oral Evidence Offered. 


Written Evidence of Mr. A. M. Walter, Manager, Ramgarh Wards* Estate, 

Hazaribagh. 

Question 1 .—(«) Kumar Karaakshya Narain Singh, minor. Proprietor of the Kamgarh Court 
of Wards' Estate, Hazaribagh. 

(S) About 700 square miles. 

(c) Two years and six months as manager. 

Question 2. —(a) Leases for specified periods are given subject to the payment of varying rates 
of royalty on different kinds of coal and coke. 

(i) The leases provide that the mines should be “ worked in as skilful and workmanlike manner 
as possible so as to obtain the largest possible quantity of best steam coal, and so as to comply 
with the rules and regulations frem time to time promulgated by the Government in that behalf, 
and with as little damage as possible to the surface of any portion of the said land under 
cultivation and to the buildings and erections thereon, and shall indemnify the lessor against 
all damage he may suffer by reason of any negligent working of the mines demised." 

(c) No such contingency has taken place as yet as the area is still under development. 

(d) No particular method except the above-noted condition has been specified. 

Question 3 .—999 yeare with no renewal option. Leases for small areas have also been granted 
for 30 years with option of renewal for a further period on the same terms. 

Question 4 .—67 per cent, of the area leased is worked by sub-lessees and 33 per cent, by original 
lessees. 

Question 5. — {a) So far as my knowledge goes, the areas leased out for mining puiposes have 
been arranged so as to conauce to the economical working of the property. 

(i) The field has not been suSlciently developed yet. 

Question 6 .—It is true that the immediate object, at the time the prospecting h'censes were 
given, was a ready-money consideration; fortunately the leases were on a royalty basis, so the interests 
of the estate are safeguarded. 

Question 7 .—There has been no such instance in the estate, but, as I have said, our experience 
£s very short. 

Question 8. — {a) I would advise that a limit should ordinarily be placed oivtbe minimum area to 
be leased out, though exceptions may arise. 

(i) The minimum to be 100 bighas. 
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Question 9. —(rt) No, I would not objaot to expert advice being available. 

(i) If I assume that the result would be ultimately beneficial, I can have no possible objection 
if the advice took the form of expert instructions from a controlling authority. 

Question 10. —Yes. As the greater portion of the coal-hcaiing area is already under prospecting 
licenses, the insertion of new clauses in future leases would not materially affect the area as a whole. In 
the event of the prospecting licenses being surrendered, new clauses for working coal could be 
lidded in the deed of lease. 

Question 11. —I would suggest that such a controlling authority as is contemplated should be 
appointed. 

Question 12. —I would consider it as a necessary corollary to the appointment of a controlling 
authority that such controlling authority should be empowered (a) to supervise negotiations for 
leases, (b) to see that they include covenants for economical working, and {c)to inspect such work¬ 
ing to ensure and, if necessary, to enforce due performance of such terms. 

Question 13. —I would suggest that the mauza boundaries be observed, This estate is the sole 
proprietor of all mineral rights within its own area, but our experience has not been sufficient 
for me to answer this question fully. 

Question 14. —No, the weighing of coal at the colliery would require the attendance of a repre¬ 
sentative on behalf of the lessor at each colliery. The railway despatches may be accepted as 
they seem to be the only sure safeguard. 

Question 15. —The modernization of the mining of coal would be the best insurance towards 
economical w’orking with a sufficient supply of wagons. 

Question 16. —In view of my answer to Questions 11 and 12, I would have no objection to 
allowing sand being taken free of charge. 


Not called (or Oral Examination. 


ELECTRICAL WITNESSES. 

Written Evidence of Mr. H. Burkinshaw, Consulting Engineer to Messrs. 

Bird & Co. 

Question 1. —I am a trained engineer and a member of the Institute of Electrical Engineers. 
I have been in India since 1910 and during that period have been connected with schemes for the 
use of electrical power in industrial undertakings and mining; during the War, I held the post of 
Controller, Electiical and Mechanical Engineering, in the Indian Munitions Board. 

Question 2. —The general provisions attached to electrical licenses in India are all framed with 

the intention of— 

(a) assuring an efficient supply of electrical power to the public, and 
(4) protecting the licensee against any unreasonable action by a con.sumer. 

The maximum rate at which *1 licensee is permitted to charge consumers is specified in the 
license, but the minimum rate is not specified. In the event of a consumer's demand for power 
being of an unusual nature, so that the maximum rate which the licensee is entitled to charge in the 
terms of his license would be unremuuerative, then the licensee may require the consumer to 
agree to pay a minimum sum per annum which will yield a fair return upon the capital expendi¬ 
ture involved. The Local Government has power to modify and add to the general provisions at¬ 
tached to electrical licenses so that it may provide for any special circumstances which may arise. 
It may call upon a licensee to revise his rates after the first period of seven years and again 
every fifth year thereafter. I do not know’ of any ca.se where the Local Government has guaranteed 
a licensee against failure to make a profit. 

Question 3. —The general use of electricity in the Jharia and Kanigan j coalfields would be 
advantageous especially in conserving the coal resouices. The installation of central generating 
stations is urgently needed, but no control over the rates per Board of Trade unit is necessary 
other than that already provided by the Indian Electricity Act, particularly clause xi of the 
schedule. The rates of charging should be so proportioned that, after providing for generation 
costs and amortization, the return on capital Would be 8 per cent, per annum. Experience has 
shown that electrical power can be generated and distributed to consumers in the Jharia coalfield at 
rates per Board of Trade unit on a sliding scale, varying from one anna as a maximum to ‘4 annas 
as a minimum. The actual rate to any individual consumer would be regulated by the following 
conditions:— 

(a) the magnitude of the load, 

(4) the load factor, 

(c) the power factor of the load, and 

^ the distance of the load from the generating station. 
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(Question 4 .—-T do not consider tii.it minoownei-s who are wastefully raising steam for 
working their mines should be compelled to take electrical power from a eentyal generating station, 
or even to instal their own generating station; co'mpetition with more enlightened coal-owners 
would eomjiel them to reconsider their position. Further, it is already known that such mines 
arc either. small and of no importance, or/ if large and of importance, the owners already 
realise tha.t modern methods must be vesoj^ted to. Legislation on this matter would be difficult to 
frame and onerous in administration. 

Q^ncstion 5 .—On data which has been collected during the last ten years, and more particularly 
during the last two years, I have formed the opinion that one large central station in each 
of the Raniganj and Jliaria coalfields would not'prove attractive to capitalists or to power users. 
It must be remembered that this problem has to be considered ml the facts pertaining today 
and not upon move favourable conditions which might he foiiml in opening up a now coalfield 
where no capital expenditure on plant had previously been incurred. There is an economic 
size of power station combined witli an area of distribution, and there is no royal road to 
deciding upon this size j each case must he carefully and comprehensively considered, and all 
special and local factors taken into account. There are several comparatively small, privately- 
owned, power .stations in the coalfields and these arc equipped witl\ modern and efficient machinery, 
I am inclined to believe that the most efficient procedure would be the cautious extension of these 
power stations on a co-operative basis to supply power to the minos|in their immediate environ¬ 
ment. The mine-owners would become the proprietors of the power supply and would run 
it for their mutual benefit. , • 

Questions 6 and 7. —By-product coke ovens should he installed in conjunction with generating 
stations wherever possible, but schemes of this nature must he approached with extreme caution 
or there will be danger of over-production with its attendant evils. At least one such scheme 
is already working and others are in course of erection. It may be of interest to note that a 
bjittcry of 40 modern regenerative type coke ovens, capable of dealing with 300 tons of coal 
per diem and equipped with by-product recovery apparatus, yields surplus gas which when burnt 
under boilers is equivalent to one ton of coal per hour, Burners for the gas have been successfully 
manufactured, and furnaces designed to combine gas burners and mechanical stokers for coal 
Imrning. This combination is most desirable, as foil u.sc can be made of ail surplus gas and, at 
the same time, the steam raising is independent of complete or partial cessation of the supjffy. 
From a strictly thermo-dynamic point of view, it would be more efficient to use the surplus gas in 
gas engines than to burn it under a boiler for raising steam. It is, however, more important 
that continuity of service be assured than that the last Fraction of thermal efficiency be secured. 
The capital expeiuliUtre on comparatively slow-speed large gas engines and alternators would be 
the same, if not greater, than a steam plant comprising water tube boilers and steam turbo¬ 
alternators including all the auxiliaries and chimney. 

Question fi.—The problem of electrifying the siding.s and marshalling yards in the coalfields is 
one which cannot be discussed in general terms. The actual energy consumed would be compara¬ 
tively small, but the capital expenditure involvetl would be very great. There would be no difficult 
engineering problems to solve, but the enormous capital expenditure might prove difficult to 
justify. 


Oral Evidence. 

Question 2 .—The present Electricity Act and Rules are suitable for the conditions in the coal¬ 
fields on condition that the Local Government uses its discretionary power sympathetically. 
Those private conijianies sanctioned under Section 28 would have to get further sanction to supply 
power to any collieries not specifically named in the original sanction. I cannot define the words 
‘^engaging in the business ” in Section 28, but a private company generating power for use on its 
own properties would not be held to be “engaging in the busine.ss." If such a company wishes to 
supply its surplus power to its neighbours, it should not be held to be engaging in the busiiies.s, and I 
believe a defcision to this effect has been made in England. I do not think that a private company 
working on a co-operative basis (that is to say, each power user would be a part owner of the 
generating station and mains) would be held to be “engaging in the business^' under Section 28, 
but no Local Government has yet given a decision on this point. The Government of Bengal have 
the question under consideration and their reply is expected very shortly. Even though the Local 
Government decides that such a co-operative company is “ engaging in the business,^' it does 
not mean that the company could not proceed with its work as there is no reason to believe that 
the Local Government would withhold sanction. 

A public supply company with a full license has no monopoly as Section 3 (2) [c] protects the 
public from this. The Loc^^l Government would, however, doubtless make very careful enquyie.s 
before granting a second license for the same area, I do not think the Local Governmenl 
would force consumers to go to a public sup])Iy company wlien they could make better terms with 
a private company, or become members of a co-operative company j such action would be un¬ 
reasonable and obstructive. A private company may not, except by arrangement with the owners, 
take its mains across private property ; it cannot cross a public road except by special permission 
from the local anthbrities. It may not wish to assume all the obligations of a public licensee, in 
order to obtain powers to enforce way-leaves, but a Local Government has powers under the presen£ 
Act to help such a company, and there is every reason to believe that it would do so. I do not 
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think that the Act reqnivos amendment on this point, it is only necessary that it he sympathe¬ 
tically administered and that there should he tio avoidable delay in giving decisions. 

Question'^. —Clause xi of the schedule protects the public against protitoeving and the supply 
company against loss. It is usual for licensees to arrange their rates on a sliding scale. I agree 
that the sliding scale system of charging is a good one. A co-operative company should he 
able to sell at an all-round rate of ‘5 anna per Board of Trade unit. My opinion is based on data 
which I have collected over many years in India. I know of no cases in any countiy w'hcre a 
dividend has been guaranteed by Government. I have never looked for such cases as a matter of 
fact and I do not think that Government should be called upon to give any such guarantee for the 
Indian coalfields. It would not in fact be fair to the tax-payer; the coal itself shoiild pay for 
its own " getting and this includes, the cost of the electric power used on the mines. In my 
opinion, the supply and sale of current should be left to private enterprise under the existing 
regulations of the Electricity Act. 

Question 4 .—I think the colliery owner working with vertical boilers and steam power is bound 
to disappear shortly by the operation of economic laws. The amount of fuel so wasted will 
gradually become negligible automatically. 

Question 3.—-There is an economic limit to the size of a power station taken in con junction with 
the area of supply and nature of the load in the Jharia coalfield. It would now bo uneconomical 
financially to supply the Jharia coalfield from one large generating station. I have worked for 
years on this problem, and I have failed to arrive at figures to sliow that a public company under 
existing conditions could supply power from one large generating station, with its resultant 
expensive network of mains, at as low a rate as a few well-placed stations with a local concentiatid 
load. It must be remembered that those smaller power stations are already in existence and others 
are in the course of construction j their capital is spent and cannot be recovered and their exist¬ 
ence therefore cannot be ignored when considering the problem. Further, the most lucrative 
type of load [is already supplied by them. I think '75 anna per Board of Trade unit 
is too high a rate. In one case I found that the difference between ‘5 anna at which a private 
company is genei-ating (including all capital and amortization charges) and ‘75 anna which was the 
minimum rate of a public supply company’s sliding scale, would mean an increase of Its. 2‘65 
lakhs a year in the cost of power. 

Questions 6 and 7, —Two additional modern regenerative coke oven plants with by-product 
recovery pi'ocesses are now being erected in Jharia alone, and the more of them there aie at 
work, the less chance there will be for a public company to come in usefully. It is one thing to 
put up efficient coke ovens, hut quite another matter to find a market for the coke. 


Written Evidence of Mr. J. W. Meares, M.InstC.E., M.I.E.E., M.Am.I.E.E, 
Electrical Adviser, Government of India, and Hydro-Electric Survey. 

Question 1, —Works training j diploma at University College, London j and 30 years’ 
experience, of which 24 has been in India; .irst on construction of hydro-elcctric works, then as 
Electrical Engineer to the Bengal Government, now as Electrical Adviser to the Government of 
India and lately Chief Engineer, Hydro-Electric Surveys. Member of the Institutions of Civil 
Etigineers and of Electrical Engineers, both of England and America. 

Question 2. —The general provisions of electrical licenses are laid down by rules under 
the Indian Electricity Act, 1910, and in a model form of license attached to those rules. Every 
license contains a clause as to the maximum rate or rates (there are often seveial) which a licensee 
may charge; but he seldom finds that it pays to charge that maximum. 'I’here is no pi-ovision as 
to the profits to be made by the licensee; nor is there usually any guarantee by Government 
against a licensee’s failure to make any profit. In several cases, however, an initial guaratitee has 
been obtained from Government by the licensee to purchase so many units at a certain price 
(generally lower than that paid by the public and therefore wrong in principle) and this hiis practi¬ 
cally ensure<l the success of the undertaking. 

Question 3. —(a) I agree whole-heaitedly with Mr. Tiehame Bees in his general advocacy of 
the further use of electricity in the coalfields and have long advocated it. If the company 
formed to try and exploit this for use both there and in Calcutta {viz,, the Hooghly lliver Power 
Company, long defunct) had thought in large units and gone ahead, there is no doubt thivt 
success would have resulted and that power even in Calcutta would have been cheaper than it is, 
for the whole of the mills on the Hoogly would unquestionably (whatever they may think now) 
have been compelled by competition to come in. 

(i) The control of maximum profits is excellent in theory, but in practice it can only be obtained 
when coupled with a guarantee of a minimum return also i.e., a sliding scale of prices and 
dividends, coupled with a guarantee like that given to many railways in India. This sliding 
scale has been recommended by the electric supply companies themselves through their “ Electric 
Supply and Traction Federation.” Their representatives urged it on the conference of Govein- 
ment Electrical Engineers and Inspectors and, at my suggestion, the proposal was sent round for 
opinion by the Government of India to all Local Governments. Most of them, however, appeareil 
to take little interest in the subject, In my "Preliminary Report on the Water Power 
Resources of India”, I again, recommended the combination of a Government guarantee and a 
r.liding scale; but, so far as I am aw^re, no action whatever has so far beep taken nor any expression 
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of oiw’nion been given by higher authority on this important aspect of the research. Meantime, 
owing to the vast time required for consideration of matters of this sort, concessions are no doubt 
being given for water power that will be regretted hereafter. 

(c) A “ proper rate of interest " to be taken as a '' standard dividend ” in a sliding scale in India 
would in my opinion be 10 per cent., though possibly 8 per cent, might attract capital in some 
cases. In most industries in India debentures give 5 to 6 per cent, and preference shares 7 to 
8 per cent. Dividends of course presuppose that proper provision has been m^e for depreciation 
and reserve funds, though frequently dividends are in fact paid when this provision is inadequate. 
This may be good for raising extra capital, but is unsound. 

{d) It is quite impossible to say “ what rate per unit would probably have to be charged to 
mine-owners.^^ This depends on many factors, viz :— 

(i) Capital cost of the plant installation, 

(it) „ „ „ the transmission (if any), 

(Hi) load factor of the individual mine owner, 

(iv) „ „ „ the whole undertaking, 

(r) cost or value of the fuel used, 

(vi) „ „ „ ,, condensing water, lubricating oil and other items of generating station, 

(vii) cost of rates, rents, taxes on the undertaking, 

(viii) cost of establishment and supervision, 

(iit) profit aimed at or allowed. 

Tho actrral cost charged would invariably be a matter of supply and demand. If the promoter 
asked too much, the mine-owner would obviously either put his own plant down or go without 
electricity. The promoter, on the other hand, would not obtain capital for the venture unless he 
could show a fairly certain return on the rates he proposed to charge j and he would know that 
(as always), as he was able to reduce those rates, the demand would increase. To show the impos¬ 
sibility of giviug definite figures, the generating costs in the ” List of Electrical Undeiiakings in 
India should be consulted. They vary from several annas down to a small fraction of an anna 
with .water power. If an undertaking could not supply power to mine-owners at 0’75 anna per 
unit or less, it would be unlikely to make any headway; if big enough to supply at 0‘5 anna 
per unit or less, it would probably seriously compete with privately-owned stations. But in all 
such cases, the proper way to sell power is to charge a fixed price per annum per horse power or 
kilowatt of maximum demand (based on bed-rock price) ^luti a very small charge per unit. This is 
better for both buyer and seller; the former, by improving bis load factor, can lower the price paid 
per unit greatly, while the latter is sure of a return whatever happens. 

Question 4 .—I regard Mr. Bees' suggestion to compel certain mine-owners to buy electricity 
from central stations as impossible of realization. It would not be business and still less would it be 
politics. They would buy if it paid them to do so and not otherwise. The waste of fuel is no doubt 
lamentable, but business men must to some extent be allow’ed to be judges of their own business. The 
compulsion would have to come from Government, and Government officers for the most part know 
nothing whatever about business. When Government learns to write off depreciation on its own 
old and often obsolete machinery ■, to make loans comparable with the life of the plant bought 
with those loans; and to realize that total production costs include capital charges; then, and not 
before, should it control commercial undertakings. 

Question 5 .—A single generating station could supply the Baniganj coalfield and another the 
Jharia one ; but it would not be wise. 1 think the multiplication of small power stations to be a 
grave error, and have so advised moro than once, but at least a couple of interlinked stations in 
each area is desirable. To ensuie this, it is essential that the British standard frequency of 50 
cycles should be adopted in all cases of alternating current stations, and the coalfields are not likely 
to use continuous current in future. I would make this compulsory, if I could, for all alternating 
electric supply in India. There is a very distinct gain in “works costs " in large stations up to a 
limit of about 100,000 or even 150,000 kilowatts; but this may easily be offset by transmission costs. 
It must also be remembered that, as long as there is practically valueless coal lying at the pit's 
mouth (i.c., unless it can be made to pay to use it on the spot or elsewhere for coking and by¬ 
products or otherwise), the owner can probably produce power cheaper than a dividend-earning 
company can afford to sell it after transmission. This may waste the already waste coal; but if it 
pays, it will be done. 

Question 6 ,—I am not suflSciently acquainted with the business side of the by-product industry 
to say whether generating stations should be worked in combination with recovery plants; all 
the evidence I have seen in English technical papers seems in favour of it. I should imagine 
that (a) the freight costs on the coal so brought, (li) the demand for the coke so made, and (e) the 
market for the by-products, would determine the question. And by-products again may 
mean anything from simply tar and sulphate of ammonia to their thousand-and-one derivatives in 
the chemical industry, each of which requires large works and large capital expenditure, and brings the 
producer up against other producers in the world's markets. If done at all, this business could hardly 
be undertaken otherwise than by limited companies with unlimited experience of the 
business in hand. 

Question 7,—I can express no opinion upon the regenerative or low temperature carbqjiisation 
processes, as I have no first-hand knowledge of them. But I am quite clear that in India it will 
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ay better to use gases for sfeani raising and use with turbo-generators rather than in gas 
engines, as the latter are much more limited in size and troublesome in every way. 

Qudstiun 8 .—The suggestion to electrify the sidings and railway branches in the coalfields is of 
course practicable ; but 1 very much doubt if it would pay, and this is the only touchstone. 
Railway electriiication has enormous advantages in accelerating suburban or inter-urban traffic, 
where there is a fairly constant sti earu both ways. It will largely increase the use that can be got out 
of the capital laid down in track by improving its load factor, to use an electrical simile. Similaily, 
for mountain railways it is eminently suitable. For the work suggested by Mr. Rees, 1 hardly think 
the small saving of fuel would justify tlie capital expenditure involved or give a reasonable return 
on it. In any case, seeing that the electrification of the suburban lilies of Calcutta and 
Hoinbay has been under discussion for years, as has also the electrification of tlie Simla and 
Nilgiri railways (where there is water power available), I think it exceedingly unlikely that 
anything will be done in the direction indicated during thi.s generation’s lifetime. 


Oral Evidence. 


Questions 2 and 3 .—The reason tliat I stated in my written evidence that a (ror ernment 
guarantee to purchase so many units at a lower rate than that paid by tlie other consumers is not 
sound iu principle is because it means lhat these other consumers in the same area have to pay a 
liigher rate than they would otherwise have to. 

In my opinion there is nothing in Mr. Ree.s’ report which calls for any amendments in the 
Indian Electricity Act or the Rules under th.at Act. It is true fliat the Act has for the most 
part been used for urban undertakings, but it is equally applicable to power schemes in larger areas 
giving bulk supply. The Tata llydro-Electrie Power Su])ply Company works under a license 
under this Act \vlthout diltioulty. The criticisms as to the Act arc really aimed at its administra¬ 
tion in the Provinces, which i.s often un.satisfactory. 

There is a Section (Soclion 2S) in Part III of the Act uiuIit which a non-licensee may be 
allowed, with (lovernmeut sanction, to supply other neiglibouriug coiusumers without becoming 
a licensed public supply company. This clause was specitically drafted to meet cases such as 
those uuder discussion. Thus tlie Sijua .Tharia Company is working under this section and not 
under license, but its iiowors have been definitely limited to sonic six collieries. A company gene¬ 
rating power for its own use comes under Section 80 of the Act and does not need a license or 
a sanction under Section 28. I think that such a company could legally supply jxnver to adjoin¬ 
ing collieries without Government .sanction because the supply of power is not their primary 
business; it lias been laid down by the courts in England that “ engaging in the business of 
supplying energy ” means that thi.s is the main object of the company and that, where such 
supply is merely subsidiary, the words are not to he read so. This is, however, a matter for the 
coui'ts to decide and, in any ease, sanction could always be obtained under Section 28, where the 
decision rests with the Local Governuicut under sub-section (2). If there were a jmhlic road or 
any property in between the supplier and the supplied, sanction would bo necessary if tliere 
were any objection raised to crossing the road or the property. Sanction under Section 28 would 
be subject to the consent of the local authority, such as a District Braid, or of any licensee already 
generating power iu the same arcaj [Section 28 (1), 2nd proviso.] I tliiuk an offer by one 
company to supply another at a lower price than the licensee would bc PuHicient ground for a Loeaf 
Government to exercise its powers under Section 28 and give sanction in sjute of a licensee’s 
objection. Messrs. Ilird and Company’s so-called license at Sijua is actually a sanction 
under Section 28. If a public licensee came in after a private company had begun supplying its 
neighbour, it could not interfere with the latter company, except perhaps by an injunction from 
the courts, and I see no grounds of law or equity on which they would be likely to get such an injunc¬ 
tion.- A private colliery, using its own waste coal, could probably always supply itself more 
cheaply than a public company would sell to it; if it had ihouuru plant, the private company could 
certainly supply itself more cheaply. The public company would be saddled with transmission and 
distribution costs as well as the necessity of making a prolit. 

The sliding scale is pi-actically worked in the case of gas supply companies in England and has 
often been recommended in India. Under this scale, the rates charged vary with the dividends 
paid, the rates rising or falling automatically as the dividends fall or rise. A stanuard rate of 
charge and a standard rate of dividend are fixed ; and, in order to pay a higher dividend than the 
standard one, a lower charge must be made according to a predetermined scale. If the 
maximum rate of dividend is to be fixed, then the minimum dividend will, I think, have to be 
guaranteed, if capital is to be raised. This sliding scale system should, I think, be recommended very 
strcyigly for industrial purposes. In ordinary circumstances, a dividend of 10 per cent, is quite 
high enough for any public electric supply company, and the consumers should get the 
benefit (or most of the benefit) of any profits beyond that limit. With a Government 
guarantee, 7 per cent, should be enough ; with a sliding scale, some rate between 7 and 10 2 )er 
cent, would he all right as the “ standard ” rate. 

I do not think tljjvt Government should do anything directly in the matter of supply in the 
case of the coalfields. I think it quite possible that the coalfields could be sup^ilied with 
liydro-elcctric power from tlie llundrugagli Falls at less than half an anna per unit, and possibly at 
less than a quarter anna, but the investigation is still at an early stage. 
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The “ proper way to sell power ”, whieh I refer to at the end of my answer to Question ;J 
is one used by several companies in India in supplying power for industrial purposes; the 
Calcutta^ Bombay and Madras companies all have an industrial tariff of so much per kilowatt per 
aniium plus a small unit chaige. It might not work well in the collieries on account of 
the very high demand for ]mmping purposes during the rains only. The annual rate might 
be averaged outj biitr the greatly varying load would militate against any such arrangement. 
I cannot say definitely whether; from the point of view of the colliery proprietor, this varying load 
would militate against the success of a public supply company with a guaranteed dividend on 
a sliding scale, from the Government point of view, it would be difficult for Government to 
guarantee a dividend under the circumstances, and I think it would be better to leave the whole thing 
to private enterprise. There would be more saving in the long run if it were left entirely to the 
ordinaiy law of supply and demand, as administered by business men. 

Question 5 .-—My point is that it would be uneconomical for every colliery to have its own 
power station. I think large concerns on a co-operative basis would be better. At the same 
time, I agree that the Jharia field cannot wisely be served ;by a single generating station. I do 
not believe in having all your eggs in one basket when there is no necessity for it. Any monopoly 
of supply would also be highly undesirable. 

Question 8 .—The electrification of railways cannot be considered practicable unless there is a 
large trafiic both ways at all times. The capital expenditure on the equipment would not be 
justified in the ccalfields. 


Written Evidence of Mr. E. J. Oakley of Messrs. Kilburn & Co. 

Question 1. —I have no technical qualifications as an electrical engineer, but in the course of 
my business I have been in close contact with electrical enteiprise in India during the past 
25 years. 

My firm, during this period, have been responsible for the starting of the following 
undertakings in India inter alia :— 

The Darjeeling Hydro-Electric Scheme. 

Tlie Calcutta Electric Supply Corporation, Limited. 

The Indian Electric Supply and Traction Company, Limited. 

The Barrackpore Electric Supply Company, Limited. 

The commercial and management branches of all tlie.se undertakings have, at one time or another, 
been in my charge. 

I was a member of (he Committee apjioiuted to revise the Indian Electricity Act under Die 
Chairmanship of the late Sir Herbert CarudulT. 

1 am an Associate Member of the Institute of Civil liugineers. 

Question 8.- —The general provisions attached to electrical licenses in India may be ver} 
broadly given as follows :— 

(a) The names of the licensees, the object aimed at, and the pmpose for which the license 
is sought. 

(A) The area covered by the license, in which powers to generate and supply electric current 
are sought. 

(c) The pressure and system of distribution proposed. 

(ft) The maximum prices to be charged and the method of charge. 

(e) 'I’he duration of the license and the terms on which the undertaking may thereafter 

be purchased by Government or any local authority concerned. 

As regards (rf), only the maxima are fixed and no attempt is made in the terms of the license to 
limit or in any way control the profits made by the licensees, but at the same time 1 undei staiid 
that It is possible for the Goveinment, during the duration of the license, to revise tlie maxima at 
certain periods. There is, on the other hand, no guarantee on the part of Government against a 
licensee's failure to make any profit. In other words, the licensee takes all commercial risk. In 
the case of failuje to supply, the concern may be sold and the plant dismantled. 

Question 3. — Mr. Treharne Bees’ advocacy of the general use of electricity is sound, and 
has long been recognised by all interested in the coal trade. The establishment of a general 
supply scheme has been attempted several times in the past without success, mainly owing to 
lack of co-operation on the part of coal owners and support on the part of the investing public. 

As regards the question of control over the prices to he charged for electric current, I do not 
consider this desirable or necessary for the following reasons inter alia : — 

(a) If such control is exercised, it will be impossible to raise the capital required for the 
establishment of power supply companies unless, joer contra, a direct guarantee is 
given of a reasonable return on the capital employed, as- is done in the ease of 
railways constructed and financed by private enterprise. 

(i) It is to the licensee’s interest to charge as low a rate as possible, otherwise h« canuoi. 
expect to obtain a sufllcieutly large consumption of electricity to give a return 
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on the heavy capital outlay. Owing to the enormous increase in the cost of 
plant, material and stores in recent years, it Svould be impossible to fix a rate in the 
first instance that could be relied upon to give a fair return to the licensee, unless 
it was so high as unduly to alarm prosi>ective consumers. 

1 do not consider that anything less than an 8 to 10 per cent, return on any ca|)ital employed, 
other than that in the form of piefei-ence shares or debentures, would prove sufficiently attractive to 
the ordinary investor, unless a definite guarantee from Government were forthcoming. In the 
latter case of course the investment is on quite another footing. 

In the case of industrial concerns in India, the shares ai'e usually valued on an 8 or 10 per 
cent, basis broadly speaking, that is to say a concern paying an 8 per cent, steady dividend on its 
ordinary shares is worth “ par rising or falling in value yjrw rata to the dividend paid above 
or below thii figure, and according to the number ol years such dividend has been paid with 
regulaiity. 

Question 4 .—I do not see how compulsion can be enforced without a corresponding control over 
prices to be charged. For the reasons given in my answer tc question 3,1 am not in favour of such 
control and consequently am not in favour of compulsion for the prospective consumer. I do not see 
how it is possible to make the purchase of electricity compulsory from a public supply company with¬ 
out entailing considerable hardship on those companies who have been sufficiently far-seeing to 
instal their own generating plant. Hero again this may be left to the public supply company to 
make their charges sufficiently attractive to consumers to ensure their ultimately securing the 
custom even of those who have their own generating plant. Compulsion could only be possible 
provided Government is prepared to advance the necessary capital at a very low rate of interest. 

Question 5 .—In my opinion two central supply stations will be necessary, one for the Jharia field 
and one for the Raniganj field. Two such stations willfully serve the present and future require¬ 
ments of both fields. 

Question 6. —Whil.st agreeing with the principle enunciated by lilr. Treharne Rees, I am of 
opinion that the question of the utilization of waste coke-oven gases either for steam raising 
purposes, or direct in internal cojnbustioii engines for the generation of electrical power, may well 
be left to the engineers of the supply company itself. If local conditions are suitable, and when 
a market has been established for the coke-oven by-products, I have little doubt that the system 
suggested will be adopted. It could certainly be carried out by a limited company or companies 
without Government or other assistance. It is purely a commercial and engineering question, 
which may safely be left to those resnonsihle for fl>o oio,.+..:.--•» 
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shareholders. The license granted to the Coal-Fields Power Company will be under the existing Elec¬ 
tricity Act. The license covering the Jharia field has not as yet been applied for, but the Government 
of Bepgal have notified us that the license for the Raniganj field will be granted in due course, and, 
on the strength of this, the new company has been formed. The powen station will bo situated 
on the banks of the Damndar River near Asansol, and it is proposed to carry distribution lines from 
this point throughout the field. Should the demand warrant it, it is proposed to have a feeder 
line across the Adjai to serve a portion of the field now being opened up in this direction. 
The present company has a nominal capital of Rs. 130 lakhs of which Rs. 50 lakhs have already 
been subscribed. This company will ultimately serve both coalfields. In my opinion 10 per 
cent, depreciation, speaking generally, should be sufficient. A second station will be put down in 
the Jharia field to serve that area. 

2. Firms and companies who already have their own generating plant will not be bound to scrap 
their plant and purchase power from the new company. It will be up to the latter to demons¬ 
trate to them that it is to their financial advantage to do so and purchase current. Licenses 
granted under the current Act cannot claim any monopoly, but it certainly constitutes an 
advantage to be first in the field. Although the Electricity Act grants no actual mono¬ 
poly, any company succes-sfiillv established and working is in a very strong position to pre¬ 
vent competition as is instanccfl in the case of the Calcutta Electric Supply Company which so 
far has no competitors in. spite of the possibilities in this direction. Having regard to the excep¬ 
tionally favourable conditions in Calcutta, where the load is practically constant throughout the 24 
hours, I consider that, speaking generally, the rates charged are high, but, by restricting 
dividends and investing surplus profits in the business, they have been able to give a very 
efficient supply, at a very large saving in capital cost, which would otherwise have been im¬ 
possible, On tlic coalfields, the demand is likely to be very variable and to a large extent a seasonal 
one, and, until actual experience is gained in working, it is impossible to say that any specific 
rate is too high or too low. 'I'he present scheme is a commercial speculation and must be worked 
on commercial lines. 

3. I do not consider that compulsion in any form can be introduced, nor do I consider it neces¬ 
sary; the only possible way to make compulsion possible would be for Government to supply elec- 
tj'ical energy themselves. Compulsion as regards consumers of energy is quite impossible without 
Government control of the supply, and in any ease I strongly deprecate any form of compulsion. 
There are many small companies or privately-owned concerns which could not afford expensive 
electric motors, cables and pumps. It is possible of course that, in approved eases, loans may be 
granted by Government on a small guaranteed interest to be paid, to enable them to purchase 
what w'as necessary. It is also possible that the Coal-.Pields Power (Company may ultimately be 
prepared to supply the requisite plant on some form of hire-purchase system. Information as to 
the cost of individual requirements of this nature can be obtained quite readily from any of the 
leading electrical firms in Calcutta to enable colliery owners to calculate how much electric 
power would cost. 

4. I do not consider that a bydro-elcctrio scheme for the Bengal and Bihar and Orissa coalfields 
is practicable owing to the lack of a suitable source of supply and seasonal rainfall. In any case, 
even with a source within 40, miles, 1 doubt whether a hydro-electric scheme could possibly 
compete against a steam plant on the field itself. No sucdi scheme has been taken into consideration 
in the case of the Coal-Fields Power Company. 

5. In the terms of the license a supply company is called upon to supply all consumers, but 
can protect itself by a method of charge wbicli differentiates between small and large consumers. 
In other words, such a method of charge automatically ensures that the small consumer 
pays a higher rate than the large consumer. 

6. Licenses issued under the existing Electricity Act give little control over prices charged 
by the licensee except in so far as fixing the maximum. This maximum is, however, usually 
so high that it is rarely, if ever, charged and in most cases the prices charged aj-e much below 
what is legally permissible, (iovernment have, however, I believe, power to take action should the 
powers given to a licensee um^er his license be in any way abused. I very much doubt whether 
capital would be forthcoming for a limited liability company in which Government attempted to 
control profits. We should in any case object to any such proposal in connection with the Coal- 
Fields Power Company. Personally I object to the principle of Government control generally. 

7. There is no limit to the distance at vSliich a supply company is bound to supply current so 
long as it is within the area of their license, hut they are protected by the right to demand a 
guarantee of a fixed return on the cost of the connection. Any company would be willing to 
supply a consumer so long as he is near the distribution line, and in the case of a group of 
small collieiles some distance away, it is probable that they will combine in order to obtain the 
advantage of cheap electrical power. In my opinion, given an efficient electrical supply, there 
will he few, if any, steam boilers left on the coal fields in a short time. As the present boilers 
wear out, attractive offers can be made by the supply company for the substitution of electrical 
power. Many applications have alrea<ly been received from owners who are faced with the 
question of renewals or replacement of the existing boilers and steam plant generally. 
It is hoped that the Coal-Fields Power Company will be in a position to supply current 
within two years, or earlier in the case of collieries in the neighbourhood of the power statiop,, 
The plant will be ordered as soon as possible and should be shipped during the course of the' 
present year. 
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8. It is tnio that a public supply company would not be able to supply current in certain 
cases as cheaply as a ])rivate owner or a gioup of owners can do with their own plant, but there are 
many other factors which operate to give the advantage to the supply company sooner or later. 

9. As regards the question of combining coke-oven recovery plant with power supply schemes, 
expert opinion is very much divided, the majority of opinion being in favour of their being kept 
separate, as they are two entirely different businesses. 

10. I am a strong believer in the ultimate electrification of the whole of the lailway lines 
throughout the coalfields, t-honld this come about, it is probable that ultimately the main lines 
would be electrified as well and the (coalfields area of electrical supply he linked up with the Calcutta 
area. It is all a question as to wliether, or up to what distance, it is cheaper to transmit electric 
current or carry coal. A special wagon supply for the coal trade would help matters very covisidcrably, 
It is estimated that, to electrify the whole of the colliery sidings and lines, a supply equivalent 
to 50-60,000 H. P. w'ould be recpiired, but it is purely a matter of surmise as the question has 
not been con.sidered iu any detail. I do not think there are any special conditions in this 
country which need militate against the electrification of railways. Traffic both existing and 
potential at the collieries would in my opinion vvariant the expenditure involved. 

11. I reiterate my previous expressed opinion that the question of electric supply should be left 
to private oi;tci'prise, as aslo the method of generating such supply, particularly in regard to the 
use of waste gases from coke ovens. 


Written Evidence of Mr. H. H. Reynolds, Consulting Engineer. Messrs. .A.ndrew 

Yule & Co. 

Qvedion 1 .—I was trained as an electrical engineer and have held responsible positions for 
the past 27 years. I am a Member of the Institute of j!llectri(!al l^ngineers. 

Question 2 .—Electrical licenses granted under the Electricity Act, contain provisions regarding 
tlTc maximum rates that may bo charged for the supply of electrical energy by the licensee. The 
Government have the right, under the Electricity Act, to revise the rates charged by the licensee 
every seven years. I do not know of any guarantee by Government against a licensee's failure to 
make any profit. 

Questions .—I am of opinion that the geneiul use of electricity in the Raniganj and Jharia coal¬ 
fields would he an advantage, as stated by Mr. Trchavnc Rees. The prices to be charged for 
the supply must be as low as possible, but should be sufficient, after paying running expenses and 
depreciation, to give a return on tlie capital invested of 8 per cent. 

With regard to the question of the “ rate " per unit that would have to be charged, this depends 
on many factors, among the greatest being the capital (’iharges and the load factor. A power 
station costing with its distribution system, say, 24 lacs, with a load factor of 60 per cent, and a full 
load capacity of 5,000 K.-WTS., should be able to supply clecti-ic energy at an average rate not exceed¬ 
ing ’4 anna per unit; of this figui’c, the capital charges amount to ’2045 anna (coal @Rs. 4-8 per 
ton) to '0883 anna. If, by further capitol expenditure, it may be possible to reduce the coal con¬ 
sumption per unit by 2') per cent, then the saving will be '01766 anna per unit, but to do this, 
increasing the caiiital by 20 per cent, will add '0408 anna per unit. 

Q,nestion 4 .—Although coal is being wasted raising steam in the coalfields, this does not mean 
that it will pay all collieries to instal electric plant. Steiim plant must not be condemned he- 
enusa some people waste coal. I am of opinion (hat it would be quite wrong to compel mine- 
owners to take electric supplj' from central generating stations as, if a supply is available at 
i-casonable rates and it will pay them to take it, they will do so. There has been a suggestion of a 
supply for the coalfields, from one of the much talked of super-power stations, at a rate of-75 
anna per unit, and it will not pay any colliery to take current, for continuous pumping or fan 
driving, at this rate. To drive a 00 H.P. fan,'138,000 units per annum will be required which, 
at *75 anna per unit, will cost lls. 20,531-4, whereas with a good steam engine, non-condensing, the 
coal consumption would be about 750 tons costing, at Rs. 4-8, Rs. 3,375, and even allowing fully 
for depreciation, etc., on the necessary boiler plant, the total cost would not exceed Rs. 10,000 per 
annum. The collieries must be safeguarded against exploitation by power companies under 
the plea of saving coal. 

Question 5 .—The whole question of the number o£ power stations required to serve the coalfields 
requires to be very cjirefully gone into, as there are already several private stations that are doing good 
service which should not be scrapped, but utilized to their fullest e.xtent for the areas best served by 
them. 1 am of opiuion that it will not be wise to supply the Ranigauj and Jharia coalfields from one 
central power station as accidents will liappen, and wrecking of such a station would ruin all the 
raiups. I would add that, from my knowledge of,the conditions, I consider there should he at least 
two stations in each district. The stations in each district should be linked together, but there is no 
need to go to the expense at present of linking the two distiicts. It must be remembered that it 
pays to erect cooling towers for cocjling the circulating water rather than to place a station«30 
miles away where water would be available for condensing purposes without the use of towers ; 
in like manner, it will pay to have separate power stations for the Kaniganj and Jharia groups. 

Question 6 .—The que.stion of coking plant does not fall within my province, hut, if coking plants 
are erected, it would bo advisable for them to be near the power stations so that the waste gases 
could be utilized. 
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Q,ne»tion 7.— I agree with the suggestion to use waste gases for steatn raising for driving turbo¬ 
generators. It might be more economical to use the gases in gas engines^ but it would not be 
^visable. 

Question 8 .—I do not consider it would be advisable or economical to electrify the railway 
branches and sidings in the coalfields as the capital outlay would be large and the number of accidents 
great. 

I would add that I consider the whole question of power stations for the supply of electric energy 
to the coalfields should be thoroughly thrashed out and the necessary licenses under the Electricity Act 
drawn up to suit the conditions and not, as 'at present, to suit the supply for domestic purposes 
such as lights and fans in houses. 


Oral Evidence. 

Question 3 .—The maximum rate in licenses usually leaves a considerable margin to work up 
to, the actual rate chai ged being usually less. Wo have two electric plants running, both working 
on a co-operative basis. We have no license and cannot supply the neighbouring collieries without 
such a license. I think all private plants should be allowed to supply neighbouring collieries. 
Government ought to reserve the right to allow a small colliery to take power from a private 
company if the latter could supply the power cheaper than a public supply company. A public 
supply company cannot stop a private company from making power for the use of its own 
collieries. I think there is sufficient provision for power in Jharia already. The present stations 
ought to be thoroughly developed before ariy public supply company is considered. I would, 
however, leave everything to private enterprise, the only Government assistance necessaiy being to 
keep down the rates. The rate of • 7.5 annas per unit is too high for pumping and fan purposes. 
We hope to be able to do it for less than that at Sibpur. We are actually doing it for '4 annas at 
Radhanagar (Sodepur). Government might guarantee a dividend to a public supply company 
in order to reduce its rates. It is possible to have too big an area for the economic fupply of electri¬ 
city, but it depends upon circumstances. I am convinced that povter can be supplied cheaper fiy a 
jjower station like Loyabad than by a big public supply company. It is understood that the 
dividend of the Calcutta Electric Supply Company should not exceed 10 per cent. I do 
not think any public supply company would be allowed to make more than 10 per cent, in the 
coalfields. The consumers would agitate and have rates reduced if the profits were higher. I do not 
think Government need guarantee a dividend. A public supply company must present a commercial 
proposition or no one would buy their power. 

Questions .—My suggestion of two power stations in each coalfield is the minimum. The 
distances to which supplies can be made depend entirely on the load. There is nothing to prevent 
the bringing of the present power stations into a scheme of general supply. They could always be 
linked up through transformers. I agree that rates should be revised periodically. We intend to 
revise our rates annually. If a small colliery shut dowm owing to market conditions in the coal 
trade, they would have to be charged a rent while shut down, and this rent would be based on the 
capital expenditure on the plant. I would leave to private enteiprise any scheme for the supply of 
plant to small collieries. 

Question 7 .—Gas engines are not advisable as the largest gas engines are only 4,000 H. P, The 
cost of repairs is heavy and so are capital charges. The cost of lubricating oil alone is a large item. 

Question 8 ,—The present Electricity Act and the Rules under it were, in my opinion, drawn up 
mainly to suit small consumers. Bulk supply, as is required in the collieries, was hardly thought 
of. _ 


Written Evidence of Mr. R, R. Simpson, Inspector of Mines, No. 1 Circle. 

Question 4 .—It would be very difficult to compel small mine-owners to use power supplied 
by central generating stations. Such mines are worked intermittently, and frequently are closed for 
months or years. The coal wasted is no great matter. Many of the small mines are in remote 
situations where the cost of transmission would be high. Small mine-owners would find it difficult 
to find the capital necessary for the purchase of plant, and to pay for expert; electrical .staff. It 
would be possible for the power company to do the pumping and hauling for such mine-owners, and 
to recover the cost by means of a cess. It woidd probably be best to exclude such mines at the 
to discretion of the controlling authority. 

Question 0 .—In the Jharia coalfield, a single generating station would suffice. With the 
exception of a few small mines some 10 miles west of the Jam uni river, all the collieries are within 
12 miles of the Loyabad Power Station. 


Oral Evidence. 

Questions 4 and 5 .—Electrical development should be left to private enterprise and ther’e ought 
to be no compulsion except in very extreme cases. In Jharia, there is at present a larger demand 
for power than there is a supply of power. The Jharia. field is sufficiently supplied with generatm^; 
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fitations and 1 would not advocate a big central supply company nor that Government should have 
anything to do with it. If there were a central supply company, I would leave it to private 
enterprise, but agree that rates should he controlled. If profits were limited and dividend guarantee 
by Government, 1 would still leave the matter to private enterprise. The controlling authority 
might control rates, and I do not think a company would object if interference was commercially 
justified. The rates should be periodically revised. I see no objection to Government guarantee of 
dividend as I think it would be good speculation, but they might not be able to get a company to 
take up business on those terms. 


Written Evidence of Mr. E. S. Tarlton of Messrs. Bird & Co. 

Question 1. —My training as an engineer covered the general principles of electrical engineering. 
For the past seven years, I have been engaged on obtaining particulars for the total electrificar 
tion of the Jharia coalfield. The results achieved in combination with other members of my firm 
resulted in establishing the Sijua (Jharia) Electric Supply Company. This supply is now dealing 
with the load within a ring .main of 10 miles circumference with a full unit capacity of 
18,000,000 units. 

Question 2. —As far as I am aware, the general provisions attached to the electrical license in 
Ii^dia are not specified in the license, and there is no guai'antee by Government against the 
licensee’s failure to make any profit. 

Question 3. —I support Mr. I'reharne Rees’ ideas' for the general use of electricity, and the 
erection of c^tral generating stations in the two coalfields. I also support his recommendations 
for the control of the price charged for electric units. This unit figure should be sufficient 
to pay interest on capital, depreciation, amortization, after paying working expenses, 'i'he rate 
per unit will in certain areas vary from '5 of an anna to one anna. If dealt with by a public 
supply company, from ‘75 of an anna to two annas. 

Question 4. —In most collieries fuel is wastefnlly used for steam raising. I do not see how it is 
pdfesible to compel small colliery owners to take electricity; further colliery flotations should not be 
permitted without it is agreed to use electricity. 

Q/uestion 5. —I am of opinion that it will take two power stations in each coalfield to deal with 
the load. My reason for stating this is that the fluctuating load in Indian coalfields will 
compare with the very worst known in any country. This difference of load is brought about 
to a large extent by pillaring in the past, and there is no reason to hope that this state of affairs 
in old mines can now be remedied; an increased monsoon pumping load can be prevented 
if immediate action is taken. 

Questions. —I agree with Mr. Rees that generating stations should be worked in conjunction 
with by-product coke ovens, but I do not see how it is feasible for companies to send their small coal 
to a central battery for the purpose of coking. Such a scheme 10 years ago would have been ideal. 
Companies to-day have built and are building batteries of by-product coke ovens, using the 
sui'plus gas under the boilers at their power stations. 

Question 7. —This is answered by the remarks I make agreeing to the use of surplus gas for 
raising steam to drive turbo-generators. Referring to the last paragraph of Question 7, I do not 
think it would be advisable to use|gas engines, rather than raise steam for driving turbo-geneiators. 
I think it is sufficient, without going into further detail, to say that the market for coke is a 
speculative one, and. at times the demand for this class of fuel would not be sufficient 
to produce sufficient gas required for the gas engines. If gas is used under boilers, an alternative 
combustion chamber in the shape of a coal grate can be^ held in readiness in case the gas fails. 

Questions. —I do not agree with the proposal for electrifying the railway branches and sidings in 
the coalfields, unless it is proved there is sufficient freight to cover the capital expenditure. 


Oral Evidence. 

The control of the price of power would be governed by the generating cost. I do not think 
a public supply company should be given a monopoly. Any previous private company might 
have to surrender its customers, but could continue to work for itself. A private company could 
supply several collieries not necessarily under the same managing agents. The company at 
Sodepnr is a private one on a co-operative basis, and cannot make any profit. A colliery company 
owning its own power station on its own colliery would not have to surrender to a public supply 
company. This is the position under the existing law and rules. I do not think you would get 
enough money for a public companv at 6 per cent, even if Government guaranteed that rate of 
profit; with 7 per cent, it would still be doubtful, but 8 per cent would be all right. No piiblic 
supply company could touch the rates a private supply conapany could supply its own collieries at. 
The small mine-owners cannot afford the initial expenditure on plant. The cost would probably 
be more than the value of the property. I do not think that the demand from the smaller 
collieries would justify a public supply company, and the bigger collieries should not be required to 
take power from a mblic supply company in order to accommodate the smaller collieries. I 
xery much doubt Aether, for the smaller collieries, the expenditure would in any case be 
justifieiby the value of the extra coal recovered. Collieries raising from 2,000 to 4,000 tons might 
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be able to instal plants and use electric power if tbe property has not been ruined by pillar-cuttingj. 
and if they could work at an economic rate ; otherwise they would tend to ?aise the general rate 
on s£coount of the cost of transmitting power to them, especially so if they were not within reason¬ 
able distance of the transmission lines, and would so put up the price for the other consumers. 

S. I think Government ought to intervene to conserve the coal resources in view of the 
industrial development that is coming. There is no cause for panic over coking coal. There is 
however, a terrific waste in fuel consumption. We have effected a large saving by our electrical 
power station. It amounts to 6;500 tons a month, and this goes to the coke ovens, and so to 
the market. I think there will be a market for all coal now wasted. The smaller collieries burn 
about 15 per cent, of raisings, but I do not think they should be compelled to come in, or that the 
controlling authoritv should be empowered to compel them to come in even if they were near 
enough to do so economically without affecting the general rate. The small owners might be 
educated to place ultimate benefit before immediate profit. We often have applications for 
power from such small owners. 

3. I am not in favour of Government doing anything directly. Nor am I in favour of one 
big public supply company. The best course would be for Governirient to encourage the 
present private companies to supply outside companies. We are now only allowed to supply five 
outside companies and there are always difficulties about increasing the number. We want a free 
hand to take in as many companies as wo please. The supply company knows how far it can 
economicallv go. We do not want any monopoly and we agree to control of rates. 1 think the 
Jharia field is too large to be supplied economically by one public supply company having one 
generating station. 

Written Evidence of Mr. H. W. Walton, Electrical and Mechanical Engineer, 
Central Kurkend Colliery, Jharia, nominated by the Indian Mining AMocia- 
tion. 

Question 1 ,—I served 5 years apprenticeship as a Mechanical Engineer with Messrs. Jaimes 
dimpson & Co., Newark, Notts, England; S yearn apprenticeship with the British Electric 
Plant Company, Alloa, Scotland; 2 years Electrical and Mechanical Engineer with the Grange¬ 
mouth Coal Company, Grangemouth, Scotland; 2^ years as Electrical and Mechanical Engineer 
with the Camp and Broomside Coal Company, Motherwell, Scotland ; 2 years with the Equit¬ 

able Coal Company as Electrical and Mechanical Engineer at their Bejdih Colliery; 2 years as 
Chief Electrical and Mechanical Engineer with the Baniganj Coal Con^anjr at their Knstore 
Collieries; 2J years with Messrs. Bird and Co. (9 months in the Sijua Jharia Power House as 
Engineer-in-charge and 18 months as Constructional Engineer and Engineer-in-charge of their 
collieries in the Sijua division). 

Question 9 .—In applying for a license to become an electrical supply company, a plan has to 
be sent to the Local Government showing the area which it is proposed to supply, the 
voltage price per unit, the demand and supply. There is no guarantee by Government against 
a licensee’s failure to make any profit. 

Question 3 .—I quite agree with the proposal to have central generating stations in both 
coalfields. If such proposals are carried out, I also agree with the recommendation that control 
should be exercised over the price charged for electric current to users. The charges should 
be such as to yield a fair profit on the capital expenditure after paying the working expenses and 
allowing for depreciation and upkeep of the plant. In my opinion, control Avill be necessary to 
ensure the universal adoption of electricity, and in the interests of the smaller collieries and the 
whole industry in general. If current is supplied at raasonable rates, there will be less need 
for compulsion in the case of the small collieries. I would consider 10 per cent, to be a fair interest 
on the capital expenditure. The rates that the mine-owners will have to pay will probably be about 
one anna per unit. 

Question 4 .—In the interests of economy, it is only right that all who are using fuel wastefully 
should be compelled to take electricity from the generating station. In the case of small 
owners, special consideration will have to be given. In such cases, the central generating 
stations should be bound by a clause in their agreement to supply not only the current, but also the 
necessary plant on the instalment or hire system. 

Question 5.—In consideration of tbe fact that the collieries on the Eaniganj field ar®^ 
scattered over a very wide area, I should say it would be more advantageous to have two central 
generating stations, but, in the case of Jharia, I do not see the necessity for more than one fully 
equipped generating station. It would be necessary, however, to make a complete survey of the two 
fields to get an idea of the aggregate requirements and to make allowances for all future develop¬ 
ments. 

Question 6 .—The suggestion to work generating stations in conjunction with by-product coke 
ovens is to be, commended. It is entirely consistent with judicial economy, and in line with aM 
the other proposals to reduce the amount of waste in fuel. It will do away with the present 
primitive methods of coke-making. The yield, and quality of the coke will be improved, and the 
profits realized from the sale of all the by-products will enable the central generating station to 
give the current to the collieries at a cheaper rate. Taking these things intoi^ionsideration, it appears 
to me that the whole concern shofuld be run on the co-operative principle instead of by separate 
limited companies. 
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Q,ueaHon 7 .—I quite agree with the proposal to have ovens of the regenerative type and to 
use the gases for the purposes of raising steam. I am of the opinion that it would be more economical 
to use the gas in the gas-tired boilers with turbo-generators than ^with gas engines. 

Question 8 .—In all electrical underiakings, it is advisable to make, ample provision for miscellan¬ 
eous ' purposes, especially so in the case of collieries. It is totally inconsistent with judicial economy 
to have steam for some purposes when sufficient electric power is available to do the work. It is 
quite practicable and advisable to use electricity for the purposes specified under this heading. It 
would be rather incongruous to have surface haulages worked by steam when one has electric power on 
the eolltery. Similarly, with locomotives in working sidings and branches. In fact, it'will be found 
preferable to use light locomotives to convey the coal to the ceuti-al loading depot instead of rope 
haulages electrically driven. 


Did not appear for Oral Examination. 


Written Evidence of Mr. W. C. Baneijee, of Messrs- Banerjee & Co., nominated 

by the Indian Mining Association. 


Question 1. —None. 

Question %.—In electrical licenses the purpose for which it is to be used is mentioned and for 
how many units. A minimum and maximum charge per unit is given. No specification about 
the percentage of profit to be allowed to the licensees. The Government does not give any 
guarantee against a licensee’s failure to make any profit. 

Question 3. —Interest 10 to 15 per cent. The charge per unit should be as small as possible. 

Question 4. —^There should be a fund from which small colliery owmers are to be supplied 
with the electric plant and a, cei-tain rate per ton charged to recoup the advance from the fund. 

Question 5. —In Jharia to serve— 

(1) Jharia to Pathardih. 

(2) Kusunda to Jharia. 

(3) Loyabad to Katrasgarh. 

(4) Katrasgarh to Jamuni. 

(5) Across the Jamuni zone. 

(6} Bhaga to Khanindih. 

(7) Barakar. 

TLaniganj. — (8) Sitarampore to Bai-aboni. 

(9) Baraboni to Jamuria. 

(10) Ondal to adjoining river. 

(11) Across the adjoining river. 

(12) Asausol to Eadhanagar 2. , 

Question 6. —It will be paying to limited companies with by-product coke ovens in certain 
sections of the Jharia coalfield and Disherghur coalfield, but not in the Baniganj coal district. 

Question 7. —Gases might be used to drive turbo-generators. 

Question 8. —It depends upon the demand of units and the power available, whether of sufficient 
quantity to meet the electrification of sidings and branches. 


No Oral Examination. 


Written Evidence sent in by the Honorary Secretary, Indian Mining 

Federation. 

Questions 4 and 6 .—Por small collieries and collieries working inferior coal, it will not either 
be practicable or economic to work their collieries with electricity obtained independently or from a 
central generating station. Though, by the use of by-product ovens, a profitable business might be 
developed, it cannot be used with profit in a small colliery, and it is not likely that a com¬ 
bination of a group of small collieries would be possible under the existing circumstances for such 
Wjprking. When the fact remains that second class collieries are suffering a considerable loss of 10 
to 16 per cent, of their output by deterioration on account of inadequate wagon supply, the 
question of economic working and conservation of resources cdnnot properly apply to' such 
collieries. The central dep6t airangement contemplated in Mr. Eees’ report does not meet 
with our approval. 

No Oral Evidence Offered. 
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RAILWAY WITNESSES. 

Written Evidence of Mr. A. M. Clark, Agent, Bengal Nagpur Railway. 

Question 2 .—I understand that Mr. Treharne Rees' suggestion is that colliery companies should 
own sidino’s and hranches, and should work railway wagons over them with their own locomotives. 
This would* mean that sidings worked in this manner would cease to he assisted sidings. In 
such a case, it would be necessaiy to retain the rights reserved to the railway under the assisted 
siding terms. The adoption of this proposal would not, in my opinion, entail prohibitive capital 
expenditure on the provision of sidings where traffic would be handed ovei’, or prohibitive recurring 
e.xpenditure, provided the liability of the railway company is limited to the provision and upkeep 
of such sidings. > 

Qtieslion 2 .—At present wagons are supplied to and removed from numerous sidings and collier¬ 
ies, both large and small. The adoption of central loading depots would reduce the number of points 
where this service would he given, and would thus automatically result in better service being obtained 
both from engines and wagons. In view of the difficulties that would arise in connection with the 
location of the central depots, the an-angements for working them in several different interests, 
and the necessity for providing stacking grounds in Iheir neighbourhood, it is doubtful whether 
the proposal would work satisfactorily in practice. 

Q uestion 3 ,—The question as to the party who would bear the expense of electrificatiou needs to 
be decided in connection with this reference. If at the expense of the railway, it is doubtfhl 
if the necessary capital w’ould be available. It is not clear if the proposal contemplates the electri- 
fication of the main coal lines as well as coal branches in the coalfields. 

Question 4 .—^Three reasons for waste are .suggested :— 

(a) Insufficient and irregular wagon supply. 

(4) Use of unsuitable types of wagons. 

(c) Use of covered vans. 

(a) and (^) are connected subjects. Indian railways have large numbers of wagons not specially 
constructed for coal traffic which, if not used for coal, would greatly reduce the number of wagons 
available for coal traffic. The supply of standard wagons to carry all coal ti-affic could not be pro¬ 
vided under many years. If wagons for coal traific were standardized, all Indian broad gauge 
railways would have to agree to provide this class of coal wagon since the East Indian and Bengal 
Nagpur Railways could not bear the burden alone. 

Question 5 .—The provision of a covered wagon that can be loaded^ through the roof is under 
investigation. 

Question 6 .—The provision of special wagons would be advisable. The railway would offer 
every reasonable assistance towards sand-stowage, subject to suitable rates being paid that would 
give a reasonable profit. I am unable to express an opinion regarding the regular supply of sand 
until the matter has been investigated further. 

Question 7 .—I do not anticipate a prejudicial effect on bridges provided a sufficient reserve of 
sand is maintained near large bridges. 

Question 8 ,—I am not able to give details at present. 


Oral Evidence. 

Question 1 .—I do not see that any advantage will be derived from this proposal. The amount 
■of coal released will not be large, while a certain amount of additional coal will be locked up under 
exchange sidings. The railway company capital expenditure would have to be refunded. The 
railway company’s capital expenditure on an assisted siding includes the permanent way, but 
not the earthwork; in tne average case, it amounts to rather more than half of the total cost. On 
branches, the railway bears the whole capital expenditure. More land would also be required 
for marshalling yards, and the position will thus be practically the same as it is now. If sidings 
were only worked by the collieries and still owned by the railway, the capital expenditure need not 
perhaps be refunded, but I have not considered the point fully. Among the rights I refer to, I would 
include the right of support of the sidings because a colliery might wish to give up a siding after 
taking it over, and there is also the question of access to collieries beyond. The railway would 
have no objection to collieries working the sidings if properly indemnified for the damage to stock 
I would, however, prefer the present arrangement to continue. The proposed arrangement could 
only affect a few sidings. The coalfield^s have developed under a certain policy, and the bene¬ 
ficial results of any changes in that policy should be made very clear before they are adopted 

Question 2 .—I interpreted the question to mean that there would be central depdts for several 
•collieries under different managing agents. If the collieries were under the same managing agents, 
many of my practical objections would disappear. I am in favour of central loading depots. The 
railway always enquires whether a proposed new siding is necessary, but, as a rule, we give collie¬ 
ries the sidings they want, and have not made it a point that loading shoul(^ be centralised rather 
than sidings increased. The proposal reverses this policy, but I should welcome it all the sanlQ 
if it can only be worked practically. 
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Quesiion 3 .—On main lines and branches^ this would be purely a railway question. On sidings^ 
the collieries would not have anything to do with it unless they had taken over the siding. 

Quettion 4 .—The principal cause of the wagon shortage is the increase of ton-mileage during 
the War without any increase of the railway stock. Our figure of ton-mileage was in 
and 2,202 in 1918-19, the increase being due to great enhancements in tonnage and lead, more 
particularly the latter, owing to the fact that the tralfic which used to go to Bombay and 
other places by sea was despatched by the all-railway route. The shortage will be relieved 
when more steamers are available and freights are lowered. We are providing facilities to meet the 
development meanwhile. As regards standard wagons, the two despatching railways (the 
East Indian and the Bengal Nagpur) are dependent on the receiving railways to replace the 
wagons they send to them, and the latter will therefore have to provide for standard wagons as 
well. rn?thev, if standard wagons are adopted, future improvements cannot be adopted, other¬ 
wise wagons will not ,be standard wagons. We have a large amount of engines and rolling 
stock on order and they are now coming out fairly fast. Engines are not perhaps coming as fast as 
we would like, but they have been hung up by strikes at Home. I do not think that the state¬ 
ment that one-third of the wagons sent to the Docks with coal ai*e required to be covered wagons, 
for the purposes of other traffic, is correct so far as the Bengal Nagpur Railway is concerned. We 
have never made any provision in loading coal for the Docks that at least bO per cent, of the wagons 
should be covered wagons. The despatches of up-couniry produce from the Docks by our rail¬ 
way are small in a normal year. From the Bengal Nagpur llailway point of view, there would on 
this account be no objection, so far as I can sec off-hand, to having special wagons for the coal 
traffic between the collieries and the Docks. I do net think the new Dock would make any great 
difference. Our railway does not serve many big towns with such traffic. At present, two-thirds 
of the traffic in the coalfields is carried by the East Indian Railway, and one-third by the Bengal 
Nagpur Railway. The development of tne Bengal Nagpur Railway is rapid in the Raniganj, Jharia 
and Bokaro-Ramgavb fields and this proportion may be altered within the next 15 or 20 years. 

Quettion 5 .—I think some adaptation of the covered wagons is the best solution, but the device 
mifst be absolutely water-tight. 1 understand that experiments made by the East Indian Railway are 
promising, but our investigations have not yet reached the experimental stage. We do endeavour, 
as far as possible, to supply open wagons to collieries which have installed screening plants. 
The turn round would be quicker, but this is governed by the time within which the coilicvies 
can be served, and this again depends on the movements of the pilots. 

Question 0 ,—I think special wagons with hopper bottoms will be necessary if you are 
.going to saud-stow. If open four-wheel wagons of existing types were used, such wagons could pro¬ 
bably be loaded with sand, and be back-loaded with coal by the colliery. The use of wagons of 
existing type for sand-stowage is a matter that I should like to consider in greater detail. The 
work involved in sorting out wagons loaded with sand, so as to attach them to the paiticular pilots 
serving the collieries for which the sand would be intended, might prove a serious difficulty and 
add considerably to the cost of working, but the use of existing types of wagons in preference to 
special sand wagons appeals to me. 

The maximum capacity of wagons on a narrow gauge railway, say of feet gauge, is from 17 
to 174 tons. Assuming that 4 million tons of sand would have to be carried by my railway in. 
a year, I doubt if we have the facilities to deal with this traffic at present. I would therefore 
welcome the assistance of ropeways and other means of transport. Extra wagons would certainly 
be required; also engines and line facilities. The railway would not supply the capital for 
these without seeing a definite promise of a retuni. As regards cost, I liave calculated that, for a 
train-load of bOO tons in special wagons operating over a radius of 10 miles, the charge would be 
Rs. 100 per train or annas two per ton. Without full train-loads, annas 3 per ton for a radius of 10 
miles is a rate I would be prepared to discuss. Contractors do loading and unloading, and the 
railway could not supply facilities for unloading sand and loading coal even with an additional 
rate. This should be left to the collieries. I should add that my annas 3 per ton is only the 
transport charge. The provision of wagons would depend entirely on the provision made under the 
railway budget of the Government of India. 

Question 7 .—The Bengal Nagpur Railway, crosses the Damodar at three points; our records of 
the bridge founds are as follows :— 

Neai' Asansol—average depth of sand 45' for a width of 1,760 , 

Near Mohuda—15' of sand for a width of 400'. 

Near Bhojndih—20' of sand for a width of 750'. 

General.—1 know about the proposed cess under the new Land Acquisition Mines Act. It is to’ 
be collected by the railways, and the collection of a further cess of Rs. 2 per ton on all coal des¬ 
patched would not present any practical difficulties. It would, however, be practically impossible, 
from a railway- point of view, to collect any such cess except at an all-round rate. It would have to- 
be the same on all qualities of coal, because, besides the practical difficulties of collection, there 
would be no reliable means of check to see that the correct rate of cess had been charged. The 
collection of an all-round cess might increase accounts work a little, but this would be com¬ 
paratively negligible. I agree that the incidence of such a cess would probably fall oh the con¬ 
sumer, principally the r^lways, and it certainly would if collected from the consignees by the 
^^Iways. It. might however re-act prejudicially on the coal trade generally, and would, I think,, 
have a «far-reaAing effect in this and other respects. For one thing, it would raise tho 
question of the possibility of using oil fuel by the railways and by such industries as jute. Further>, 
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"if the railway had to pay raove for its coalj it would have to raise its rates, and this would also 
be necessary if the railway were put to more expenses in providing facilities for the various 
improvements contemplated. Moreover, I consider it undesirable that the collection of a heavy 
•cess should be undertaken by the railway. 


Written Evidence of Mr. A. B. Hughes, Mining Engineer, Bengal Nagpur 

Railway. 

^uettion i. —The capital expenditure and recurring expenditure on sidings whei’e traffic is handed 
over to colliery companies are matters to be referred to the railways concerned, and I therefore 
refrain from giving any opinion other than the following suggestions for consideration :— 

Unless the permanent, way was purchased by the colliery compan;^, the upkeep of the siding 
must bfe directly under the control of the railway company. Otherwise the permanent way might 
be considerably damaged by neglect or unskilled maintenance. Unless the acquired land was 
relinquished, the custody of such land must be retained by the railway company. Otherwise 
trespasses would occur and the land be interfered with or damaged by surface works or subsidences. 
The construction of loop or spur sidings alongside the main line, and connected with the siding 
to be handed over, would be necessitated. The railway company would place supplies in these 
sidings beside the main line, from which they would be withdrawn and replaced after loading 
by the colliery locomotives. 

I consider that it would be impracticable for colliery companies to work branch lines, as these 
lines serve more than one colliery company. 1 also consider that it would be impracticable for 
colliei-y companies to work any siding, which either serves more than one colliery company or is likely 
to serve other collieries in the future. In the case of existing sidings which only serve one 
colliery, and are not likely to be extended to other colliery companies' properties, the 
cases which need to be considered are those sidings which diverge from the main line or 
branch line. In such cases, a consideralde amount of time would be saved by the milway pilots, 
and colliery companies might be permitted to aiTange for the support of such sidings them¬ 
selves. This arrangement would necessitate the following precautions :— 

Colliery companies would be required to indemnify the railway companies against cost 
of damage to wagons and demurrage. 

Strict rules would have to be enforced to ensure any accident to a wagon being reported to 
the railway staff before being withdrawn by the railway pilot. A damaged wagon not reported 
might cause a serious accident to a train. 

The necessity for the constmction and maintenance of the additional loop or spur sidings 
and the other difficulties I have referred to, would appear to render this suggested scheme undesir¬ 
able. 

Question 2. —I thoroughly agres with this suggestion. Such a system would very greatly 
facilitate the supply and withdrawal of wagons; would release permanent way, reduce capital and 
maintenance charges, and release a very large amount of coal left for the support of the present 
“ herring-bone system" of sidings. The system of serving each small group of inclines or 
each shaft with a separate siding is the result of collieries having been worked with inadequate 
capital and the favourable terms on which railway sidings have been provided. Large schemes 
for efficient surface haulages and central screening plants having in the past been out of the question, 
the present evil system has grown, and has, until recently, been allowed to continue unchecked. 
I consider that arguments against the economic suj)eriority of central loading dep6ts would largely 
disappear, if the final scheme of development of all the scams in a colliery property was the basis 
upon which the''lay-ouf'of the surface plant was decidal. Electric haulage on the surface tram¬ 
ways should also greatly facilitate the working of such a system. 

Question 3.—If any sidings were taken over by the colliery companies, the haulage on such 
sidings would, I consider, be facilitated by the use of electric tractors, provided that the colliery was 
supplied with the necessary power. To electrify the branch lines and sidings worked by the rail¬ 
way companies, merely fur the distribution and collection of coal wagons, would of course not be 
practicable. 

Question 4. _Up to the present time, the shortage of material and rolling stock caused by the 

War has prevented the railways keeping pace with the coal trade. 

The following is the present position on the Bengal Nagpur Railway in regard to additional 
wagons and engines :— 

Jf^affons. _Since the conclusion of the War, T18 new four-wheeler wagons and 5? coal 

hopper wagons (equal to 1(14 four-wheelers) have been put into traffic up to the end of 
I'jlO. In" addition to the above, 432 ordinary wagons and 18 hopper wagons have 
arrived and are now 5 under erection, 765 ordinary wagons and 40 coal hoppers are 
on order from Home and are now being delivered. About 3,000 more wagons are 
due from Home during the next two years, and!l,600 American wagons have been allotted 
by the Railway Board. 

Locomotives. —99 Locomotives are on order. Five of these are expected to be delivered 
during the current financial year and the balance next ^ear. Government are 
being asked to provide funds to enable a further 39 engines to be ordered. 
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Standardisation of coal wagons and the elimination of covered wagons are matters which are 
under consideration, but can obviously not be put into practice during the present shortage. 

Quettion B.— l consider that it would be quite impracticable for the roofs of covered wagons to ba 
teunporarily removed for loading under screens. It should be po'ssible, however, to design flnp 
doors for the roofs of covered wagons which would enable coal to be evenly loaded into the wagon 
from screens, and at the same time be water-tight for the carriage of grain and other perishable 
goods. I suggest that the railway companies be asked to arrange for this if possible. 

.Question 6 .—To transport one diillion tons of sand per month from the rivers and to distribute- 
it throughout the coalfields, I. suggest the following scheme :— 

Several main ropeways to be erected in each coalfield, the number depending on the quantity 
of sand estimated to be required in each field. The loading ter minals of these main ropeways 
to be sited at intervals along the river banks, and these terminals to be fed by subsidiary ropewajs 
running to various excavating depots up and down the river. The main ropeways to discharge into 
hoppered bins at convenient sites on the railways for distribution of sand to the collieries by rail. 
Special rakes of hoppered sand wagons (each rake with its own engine and staff) to be loaded 
from the bins at these distributing depots. After loading, the sand rakes to proceed to 
their destination and unload into bins, or in other cases into sand pits between the rails. Full 
rakes only should be loaded and delivered. No marshalling nor weighing, other than at the 
loading depots, should be done. The allotment of i-akes of sand from day to day to the collieries 
requiring it would have to be carefully controlled. This allotment would probably be done to the 
best advantage by the controlling authority recommended by Mr. Trebai-ne Rees. 

Without attempting at this stage to estimate the proportionate quantities of sand required by 
the two coalfields, I will treat the estimated quantity of one million tons per month as a 
whole for the purpose of the following rough calculations :— 

The ropeways being divided between the two coalfields, separate allowance must he made in 
each field for breakdowns, stoppages and other contingencies of traffic. It will also be impossible 
to keep the requirements of sand at anything like a steaily figure throughout the year, and provision 
onust therefore be made for the probable maximum i-equirements in any one month. Having 
regard to these contingencies, and taking the estimated average requirements of sand at one 
million tons, provision would need to be ma<le for a maximum quantity of at least 1,400,000 tons a 
month. Allowing iiO woi-king days per month and 10 hours per day, the quantity of sand required to 
be transported over the main ropeways is 70,0tt0tons per day and 7,(100 tons per hour. This 
quantity could be dealt with by lO main ' )X)peway8 with a capacity of 700 tons per hour each. 
An approximate quantity of 6,000 to 7,000 tons of sand having to be collected and delivered, 
by rail daily from each depot, 6 rakes of 20 hopper wagons would probably be required per depot. 
If the capacity of the wagons was 40 tons, the capacity of a rake would be 800 tons. As 
some rakes would have to go farther afield than others, it would not be possible or advisable 
to make each rake do the same number of trips per day. Eight trips per day divided between 
the three rakes would deal with 6,400 tons and nine trips would deal with 7,200 tons. 

The capacity of the hoppered bins at the discharge terminals of the ropeways has now. to be 
considered. This cannot finally be settled until the working hours of loading into the sand rakes and 
unloading at the collieries is decided upon. If, however, the ropeways are only active for 10 hours 
out of the 24, the capacity of the bins should be not less than two full rakes, i.e., 1,600 tons, and 
the bins should he fully loaded befoi-e stopping the rope for the day. 

Question 7-—Provided that sand was not excavated within a quarter of a mile of the bridges 
crossing the rivers, thbre would in my opinion be no interference with the stability of the founda- 
tions of these bridges. 

Question 8 .—The Bengal Nagpur Railway has lately been apmoached by one of the largest mine- 
owners in the coalfields in regard to the conveyance of sand by rail from one central ropeway 
depot to their various collieries in .the Jharia coalfield. The negotiations have as yet only reached 
the inception stage and nothing definite has been decided. The scheme outlined in my reply to 
Question 6 is partly based upon this firm's proposal. 


Oral Evidence. 


Question 1 .—^The proposal would only be practicable in the case of sidings serving single 
collieries and not likely to have to serve more. 1 do not think much more coal could be taken 
out as, in cases of sidings serving only one colliery, the railway company is always prepared to permit 
the removal of the maximum quantity of the supporting pillars, or even to divert the siding 
if necessary. The colliery companies could not safely do more. 

Question 8 .—I do not think that the proper separation of the coal from the various seams 
would be an insuperable difficulty, particularly with regular qnd sufficient wagons and quick 
despatches. 

Question S.-^Electric tiaction would be desirable on colliery sidings as it would mean 
saving of steam power. The railway companies could not electrify their branches and sidings 
only, as it would roean4 duplication of systems and of staffs. I assume that electric power would. 

he used for the tram wavs on collieries. 
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Q,nestion B .—I Lave since been informed that suitable covered wagons have been designed. 

Questions .—Special sand wagons will bc necessary under these proposals. A smell group 
of colliei'ies might well use a common tramway for the carriage of sand and of other mateiial 
required to supplement the sand supply. This question of sand supply is, in my opinion, the 
great stumbling block to the whole scheme. The dry sand is certainly not sufficient; if wet sand 
were used with dredging operations, even then I doubt whether one million tons per month could 
be obtained from the Damudar Biver. The sand would probably be dcepei' and more plentiful in 
the Baniganj field than in Jharia. The amount of sand brought down by the livers is likewise 
iineei’tain and would depend on the floods which vary from year to year. Owing to the heavy 
grades and broken country, ropeways would probably be necessary to transport the sand from 
the river, but, where it is possible to build tramways, the latter would probably be more 
efficient. ] think the maximum capacity of a wagon on a 2'6" gauge is about 18 tons, I 
thiuk 15 tons of sand could easily be carried. More sand could be carried by a tramline than - 
by a ropeway, though I think ropeways will also be neeessaiy in some places. The question of 
ti'ansport of sand is, however, nothing like so difficult as that of getting the sand. The bed of 
the Damudar largely consists of, first, soft rock, then shales, and then hard rock. The sand is 
always slowly on the move towards the sea. 

Question 7 .—do not think there would really be any serious effect in any case. 

Question 8.— A very careful survey would be necessary to ascertain the best location for 
ropeways. _ 

Written Evidence of Mr. F. C. Legge, Coal Transportation Officer, 

Railway Board. 

Question 1 ,—I am not in favour of colliery branches and sidings being worked by colliery 
locomotives and railway wagons. My experience has been that, where colliery sidings are main¬ 
tained by collieries and not by the railway, they have pKjrioilically to be closed to traffic as unsafe 
for the railway.company's rolling stock to enter and pass over. I consider that Mr. Rees’ recoirf- 
mendations referred to in Question 2 are greatly to be preferred. If, however, this suggestion 
were adopted, presumably the collieries would have to refund to the railway companies the capital 
expended on the permanent way of existing sidings, and would have to deposit the necessary 
capital for the acquisition of land aud the sub-grade work iu connection with the provision of 
transfer sidings at the entrances to the colliery sidings or branches, where the empty wag(m8 would 
be placed by the railway companies, and from which the loaded wagons would bo drawn out. 
The recurring expenditure would be the cost of maintaining the sidings handed over to the 
collieries, and the cost of the maintenance of the sub-grade work of the transfer sidings if con¬ 
structed under the existing assisted siding terms. Presumably locomotives, wliether worked by 
electricity or steam motive power, would have to be provided by the collieries concerned equal in 
haulage power to those at present provided by the railway companies, and it is not quite clear to me 
wliere the advantage would come in. 

Question 2 .—From the point of view of transportation, this would be an excellent arrangement 
and, if the colliei ies can be brought to agree to the proposal it should bc brought into effect 
wherever possible. In cases, however, where coal is at present hauled in tubs from a colliery to a 
loading depot, colliery owners, in the majority of cases, request the rrvilway to provide a siding right 
into thf ir colliery so as to save them the expense of tramming the coal to the loading depot. 

Question 3 ,—I imagine that it would be a very e.xpcnslve proposition to electrify the railway 
branches and sidings in the coalfields, and, I am not aware what effect the very steep gradients to be 
met with on many of the branches and colliery sidings would have on the cost of opemtiiig hy 
means of eleclricity in.stead of steam. I consider that it would be as well to have a scheme, worked 
out by an expert in such matters, in front of one before expressing an opinion one way or the 
other. 

Question 4 .—The wagon shortage in the coalfields and elsewhere lias been a regrettable 
fact for many years now, and the position has been rendered worse bv the fact tliat, owing to a 
shortage of sea freight, a great quantity of coal formerly carried to Madras, Bombiry, Karachi 
and their vicinities hy sea from the Kiddorpore Docks has been diverted to tlio all-rail route. 
The turn round of a wagon between the eoalHelds and the Kidderpore Docks, Kcnerally siieaking, 
is roughly 5 days, whereas the turn round of wasons betwi en distant points like Madr.as, 
Bombay and Karachi is anything up to 30 days. It is clear, therefore, that .a much greater 
number of wagons are now required to transport tbc coal traffic than were reciuired in pre-war 
days, and that thus the wagon shortage has been gfe.atly intensified. Further, during the last five 
years, the rolling stock of all railways has been worked to death, and repairs and renewals have 
been practically It is not possible therefore to say exactly where we are as recrards the 
insufficient supply of wagons until we get back to pre-war conditions, and coal for the destinations 
named is transjiorted partly by rail and partly by sea. i think it is, however, quite clear that 
tl»e wagon stock of railways must bo increased in onler to cope with the development of all 
indastrico which is taking place, and that the yard and other facilities required for dealing 
promptly with an increased rolling stock should be provided pari passu. Certain measures have 
been taken lecently with a view to improving the position to some extent, the purchase of a 
large numiicr of American wagons originally intended for the Russian Government, and the 
ij-eiieral peeling or indiscrimin.ite loading of wagons belonging to all railways. 
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From a transportation point of view, I would deprecate the use of a particular type of 
wagon as the sorting out of particular types of wagons for differeiit traffics increases the work in 
railway yards and reduces their already limited capacity. Moreover, if the particular type of 
wagon selected could only be utilized for loading coal and would not be suitable for loading any 
class of commodity offering, it would entail a Tot of empty mileage when returning to the 
coalfields, a very uneconomical result and one to be avoided on all accounts. A particular case 
ill point was the introduction of the mechauioal loading plant in No. 19 berth at Kidderpore Docks, 
which was only suitable for nse with a particular type of wagon, i.e., open wagons with end doors. 
The sorting out and supply of this particular type to collieries for loading to the docks for 
shipment was a source of infinite trouble to tbe yard staff. As regards eliminating covered 
wagons from use on the shorter routes, collieries have for a long time past been asked to load 
covered wagons up-country as far as possible. I am of opinion that the wagons of all railways 
should be made suitable for coal-loading, whether covered or open. 

(Question 5 .—The E. I. Kailway have been experimenting with two covered wagons 
fitted with roof doors with satisfactory results. I understand, however, that it would bo 
necessary for all existing screening plant to bo raised by some 4 leet to permit of the loading 
through the roof of a wagon. It also must not be overlooked, in connection with general 
pooling of all wagons, that all railways would have similarly to ^provide roof doors for covered 
wagons to permit of their being used in a similar manner. 

Question, 6 .—I would strongly deprecate the railways being called upon to transport over 
the colliery sidings and branches, in addition to the existing traffic, a number of sand wagons of 
40 tons carrying capacity. The existing line and siding capacity in the coalfields is already 
fully occupied.in dealing with the existing coal traffic, and I do not consider that there is any 
margin for transporting this sand traffic in addition, except at the expense of the existing coal 
traffic. I suggest that a combination of yope railways, overhead railways and light tramways 
miglit meet the case. 

Question 7. —I am not competent to pass an opinion on this point. 

Question 8 .—I understand that the E. I. Railway has been approached on the subject 
of the conveyance of some 7,200 tons of sand daily, but the matter is still under consiileration and 
no definite conclusion has yet been come to. Personally, 1 am of opinion that tho niilways 
would be ill-advised to attempt to copo witli this traffic iu addition to their existing coal traffic. 


Oral Evidence. 

Question L —If I were a railway man, I would object to my wagons going on to a siding 
not maintained by me. 

Question 2 .—60 wagons is at present tbe maximum daily supply to any one colliery 
siding. There would probably be much friction on sidings worked by several collieries, and I am 
doubtful if they could be got to agree. From the point of view of railway transport, the 
suggestion is excellent, but I doubt whether it is practicable under existing conditions. 

Question 4 .—It is very difficult to discuss the wagon question properly as the factors are 
so uncertain at the moment. Normal conditions have been entirely upset by the War, and no 
one can say for certain what is going to happen in regard to sea freights. It is impossible to 
say now bow far the cause of tbe present wagon shortage is numerical, or due to defective 
handling, or to want of engine power. In order to provide wagons for coal, some of the railways 
are carrying very little, if any, merchandise traffic. My opinion is that there is a certain 
numerical shortage of wagons, but 1 would not have that shortage rectified by supplying large 
numbers of additional wagons without improving the traffic facilities correspondingly. Tlie con¬ 
ditions on the various railways differ. What we want now is general renewals and a certain 
number of additional wagons. If a full and regular supply of wagons were secured, I think it 
would mean an increased transport of coal, at any rate during the first half of the year. A 
minimum of 3,000 wagons a day, perhaps more, would be required. I do not think a railway 
would increase its rates merely because it had increa.sed its rolling stock. The coal traffic is not 
the one that pays a railway best. 

I agree that, wherever possible, open wagons should be supplied to a colliery which h.as gone 
to the expense of installihg screening plant, and that the railways should be prepared to face this. 
Tho demand for covered wagons for merchandise is no argument against supplying open wagons for 
coal traffic. Open wagons can be protected by tarpaulins. At the same time, if covered 
wagous with adjustable tops can be mechanically loaded with success, I would not go further than 
to say that the majority of wagons should be open ones. I personally do not think that wagons 
should belong to individual railways, but to the Government of India, and that they should be 
standardised. Personally I would work up to the ideal of having all wagon.s, open or covered, 
equally suitable for all kinds of traffic as far as possible. 

Question 6 .—The Bengal Nagpur Railway capacity, generally speaking, is at present unequal 
to the demand. I have no special knowledge in regard to their colliery lines. I do not like the 
idea of loading 40 ton wagons with sand to collieries and back-loading them with coal. If the 
40 ton wagon idea is abandoned, I see no objection provided sufficient wagons are available. I 
4hink a supply of 20 wagons a day could be easily managed. As regards rates, sand might possibly 



be treated as ballast, but the Government of India could decide what rates would be fair. I think 
Mr Aees’ suggestion of a special 40 ton wagon for the carriage of sand is impracticable. 


Written Evidence of Mr. R. R. Simpson, Inspector of Mines, No. 1 Circle. 

(Question 1 .—It would not be prudent to leave the question of support for collierj sidings to 
mine-owners, except perhaps in the case of sidings which serve a single owner, and are not likely to 
be extended to serve collieries belonging to other owners. Some lew years ago, the whole of 
Messrs. Apcar and Company’s Luchipur Siding was closed for some time because the workings of 
a petty mine-owner had endangered the support or the line for a short distance at the outer end. 
Inconvenience and loss was caused to large mine-owners using the siding. 


Oral Evidence. 

Quedion 1 .—The present conditions should be left alone I think. There would not be much 
advantage in Mr. Rees’proposals, and they would certainly cause much inconvenience. When the 
new Land Acquisition Mines Act is passed, it will be possible to allow a smaller margin of safety. 
This point will be decided by a tiibunal and the respon.sibility will not rest entirely on an indivi¬ 
dual. More coal is necessarily locked up now because the whole width of the railway line has 
to be supported. I think it is quite sufficient to support only the line itself. 


Written Evidence of Mr. S. C. Williams, Vice-Chairman, Calcutta Port 

Commisssioners. 

(Question 4.— The Calcutta P^ort Commissioners are concerned in that they are responsible foil’ 
the shipment of coal from Calcutta. There are, in No. 2 Dock, a total of 10 coal berths, 8 of which 
are worked entirely by cooly labour, 1 by the “ Beckett ” plant utilizing cranes and skips, and 
1 by a Belt plant which has not yet been brought into regular use, while at Garden Reach there is 
also a new coaling berth at which the British .India Company, who have the preferential right to 
this berth, load their ships by cooly labour. At present, coal is brought down from the coalnelds 
by the East Indian Railway vid the Jubilee Bridge, and by the Bengal Nagpur Railway via 
the Shalimar Perry. The wagons utilized are covered wagons of various types, and open wagons 
of various types, the proportion being roughly 50 per cent, of covered, and 50 per cent.’ of open. 
The Commissioners are allowed by the railways a total of 86 hours free time for the unloading 
and return to the parent line of these wagons, after which they incur demurrage. It is impos¬ 
sible in all cases to load direct from wagon to ship, and roughly speaking 33 per cent, of the 
total coal brought to Calcutta is dumped from the wagons on to the ground and loaded theiicc into 
ships, involving an additional charge to the exporter of 2 annas per ton. The difficulties now being 
experienced are attributable chiefly to the use of covered wagons and of high-sided open wagons 
without end doors, and in some cases even side doors, both of which types involve an qxcessive 
amount of hand labour in order to empty the wagons, and render altogether impossible the use 
of any purely mechanical method of loading. The necessity for dumjping, although it means 
expense to the exporter, does not, in practice, prejudicially affect the rate oi loading, as the labour 
employed is of a different class from that which works direct from wagon to ship, and it is 
found convenient and conducive to rapid loading for the vessel to take up to, say, one-fourth of her 
total cargo from the ground. If we were in a position to consider the question of wagons solely from 
the point of view of the coal trade, it seems beyond question that some type of open wagon would 
be selected as most suitable. But the balancing of traffic is necessarily a most important consi¬ 
deration, and the Traffic Manager, Port Commissioners, informs me that, in normal times, it is 
necessary to utilize roughly about 30 per cent, of wagons sent to the Docks loaded with coal for 
hack-loading with produce despatched up-counti'y ; as by far the greater part of this produce requires 
the use of covered wagons, the most economical course, from the railway point of view, is to send a 
sufficient number of covered wagons loaded with coal. I do not think, therefore, that covered wagons 
can be altogether eliminated, though it is clear that the partial use of covered wagons will necessarily 
increase largely the amount of shunting to be done. It would still seem well worth while, however, 
to insist on using only open wagons for the remaining two-thirds of the coal traffic. Such a 
proportion would probably be ample to cover the despatches of the larger collieries which could face 
the expenditure requisite for screening plant, and were in a position to load entire rakes. The 
question of the best type of open wagon to be selected is somewhat difficult. Of the different 
mechanical plants which have been tried in different parts of the world, my personal pre¬ 
ference is for a crane and skip system, such as the " Lewis-Hunter ” or “ Beckett ” type, both of 
which are simple, strong and economical. The “ Lewis-Hunter ” system works by end-tipping 
an.entire wagon load into one skip, which is then hoisted direct on board } it eliminates any in¬ 
termediate movements, but necessitates the wagon standing under load until the ship and the crane 
are ready for it. ’I.'he “ Beckett ” type has no tipping a.i'rangement. It involves unloading the 
coal by hand into a chute from which the coal falls into the skip. Unless the coal is dumped and 
loaded by hand from the dump into the skip, it also involves keeping wagons under load, and either 
way it has the great disadvantago of requiring a large head of labour to empty coal frtm the 
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Wiigon. It may be found possible to avoid the difficulties of these two systems, but 
no true mechanical plant can ho properly worked unless gieater ■ latitude can be allwved 
by the railways in I'egard to detention of wagons, as ships cannot, in the nature of things, 
work to an exact time-table. Whatever system be decided upon—and tlic constant tendency of 
labour charges to increase will, in my view, render the extension of mechanical loading inevitable 
before long—it seems clear that the question should be decided by rcprcscjitatives of all the 
interests concerned, that is the colliery owners*, the railways and the Port Trust, and that full 
consideration should be given to the claims and interests of each party, the whole opei'ation of 
transport and loading being treated as one somewhat complicated operation, and not as a series of 
operations independent of ojie another. 

Q-wstions 6, 7 and 8 .-—1 am not clear that the Port Commissioners can offer any useful 
remarks. The river beds of the Jlarakar, Damudar and Adjai Rivers suggest themselves as tlie 
neaj'cst sources of su^iply, and tlic expenditure entailed in deliveiing at the piPs mouth the large 
quantity of sand, estimated at one million tons per month, will apparenlly comprise the cost of 
putting the sand into tmeks, the cost of haulage and maintenance of I’olling stock, and special 
sidings, and any further labour necessary in unloading from wagons at tlic jiiPs mouth, 1 
understand from one of our contractors, who supplies sand, that the cosl: of putting it into 
wagons is about 8 annas per ton, and it seems probable that, even if the lead he a very short 
one, the total cost will hardly ho less than some two to three rupees per ton. So far as iny 
present information goes, I do not think the l‘ort Commissioners could be of any assistance by 
supplying sand from their dredgers, as the cost of removing it fiom the dredgers to wagons, and 
the railway freight from Calcutta, would involve a total cost far higher than supply from the three 
livers mentioned. It does not appear probable that the River Hooghly would suffer from the 
point of view of navigation by sand being taken even in large quantities from these rivers, but the- 
matter is one of such magnitude and the issues involved Ijy any cliangc of the riigime of the 
whole system of rivers, so important, that the highest expert advice should he obtained, and the 
detailed proposals put forward should be very carefully scrutinised before being put into action. 


Oral Evidence. 

QueatioH 4 .—We have liad otic mechanically-operated loading berth for coal—tlic “ Beckett 
type, utilizing cranes and skips—in actual work for about 18 years As regards type of wagons, 
a specially designed coal wagon, if it wore an open one, would be of no use for back-loading 
with other commodifies—chielly rice and sugar—nor do I think that a covered wagon with a 
removable top would be found satisfactory, as I doubt if it could be made water-tight, and unless 
this were done, there would be large claims raised against the railways and the Port Trust for 

damage by water. For such proportion of the coal wagons as would not be back-loaded, t.r., 

roughly about two-thirds of tlic total, the Port Commissioners would prefer some type of open 
wagon as being more suitable for mechanical loading, and also easier to empty by cooly labour. 
As regards the time taken in turniug round coal wagons at the Docks, we generally work well 

within the 36 hours allowed, and I should put the average time taken at about 24 hours, i.c., 

from the time the wagon is handed over to U6 at the Dock Junction until the time we hand it back at 
the same place. It is of course desirable, if possible, to have only one type of wagon, and 
that an open one, for the carriage of coal to the Dock, as the utilization of both open and covered 
wagons necessarily means more shunting everywhere, but my idea was that all collieries might 
not be able to afford the expense of installing a screening plant, and that the requirements of all 
those who could, would be covered by the provision of two-thirds of the total wagon capacity 
required in tlio shape of a specially designed type of open wagon, tlie leqiiireinents of the remaining 
collieries being met by the one-third of carrying capacity in the shaj)c of covered wagons. 

Questions 6, 7 and 8 .—The very rough iigure 1 mentioned of from two to three rupees per ton 
as the cost of sand, was intended to apply to sand obtained locally as near as possible to the 
collieries; the cost of sand obtained anywhere near Calcutta would, I think, be much higher. 
The Port Commissioners'’ dredgers do not pump dry sand, but sand or silt mixed w'ith water, and 
we have had no experience in pumping dry sand. As regards the effect of -taking sand from the 
Damudar River, even if the bed of the river Avert- lowered by 10 feet, tiiis would be at a distance of 
150 miles from Calcutta, and might have no effect whatever upon the Hooghly, but the 
regime of that river is so uncertain that any possible effei^ts should, in my view, be very 
carefully considered, and the Port Commissioners would, 1 think, require to ho salislicd that no 
serious consequences would result. Generally speaking, of course, the removal of sand from the 
navigable part of the llivcr Hooghly is an advantage rather than the contrary. 


Written Evidence given by the East Indian Railway Company, 

Question 1.—Iielinguishmeni of broad' gauge sidings and branches to collier// companies, 

(«) It is not clear how the shifting of the responsibility for working coal sidings from the 
railway to the dolliory companies, and thereby making them definitely responsible for providing 
support, would result ia less coal being locked up for support. If sand-stowing be not extensively 
flndertaken, there will still be the necessity for coal to he left under raihvay lines to afford support, 
and the only question is to Avhat extent any modification of the present method of haulqge 
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could reduce the amount of support necessaiy. At present, the amount of support is proj^ci'ibed 
in each case by the Chief Inspectoi- of Mines, and it is presumed that he bases his restrictions 
on a careful calculation of the effect of bivtad-gauge locomotives and loaded wagons moving on 
the surface. The important factor in this calculation must be the weight per axle and it does 
not appear likely that, with loaded coal wagons rvorking up to axle loads of IG tons (w^ich 
is the figure towards which most railways are working), there would be much reduction in 
support found possible by the elimination of the present East Indian Railway C. T. engines which 
do most of the haulage, and which impose a maximum axle load of 17 tons and an average over 
all axles of 15 tons. If the Cliief Inspector of Mines considers that less support than he now 
prescribes could not be allowed with due regard to the safety of the persons working the fraIfic 
and the rolling stock, it is not clear how any colliery company could take the responsibility of 
pi’oviding less support, nor how Government would be justilied in allowing such a risk to be taken. 
If, however, it be conceded that the present locomotives are the determining factor in the 
matter of support, it is doubtful whether there are many parts of the coalfields where the haulage 
could be done by lighter broad gauge engines than those at present in use, unless speed be 
regarded as a matter of secondary importance. In many cases, with the comparatively powerful 
engines now used by the railway company, it is not possible to draw out more than ten loaded 
wagons at a time with one engine. Therefore it is doubtful whether light engines will he able to 
do the work required of them. Where gradients permit, it is possible that small rakes of railway 
wagons could be moved by a lighter locomotive, but it is suggested that the work might be more 
economically done by interlacing metre gauge or 60 centimetre tracks with the broad gailgo, and 
using locomotives of the smaller gauge. 

(J) Putting the above question aside, however, and looking into what sidings could be banded 
over for this purpose to the colliery companies, it is found that the number of such colliery sidings 
would be very small. The East Indian Railway consider that, if Mr. Treharne Rees’ suggestion 
is carried out, it would be essential for collieiw companies, situated on the same branch, to 
co-operate and work such branches jointly. If they did not do so, there would obviously be loss 
in each company maintaining its own engines and staff to work the same, in addition to having 
a joint man to control the traffic on the sidings, as it would he obviously impossible to let a num¬ 
ber of collieries run their engines and wagons up and down the line without some efficient traffic 
control. The scheme would therefore be re-stricted to collieries situated close together and owned 
either by the same companies or worked by the same managing agents. 

(c) The branches, or groups of sidings, on the East Indian Railway, in both the Raniganj and 
Jharia coalfields, which could possibly bo handed over to collieries for working are mentioned 
below:— 


NaiiiGH of Sidings or l^raoclics. 

Number of Sidings 
on U>c Branch 
or in the Group. 

Name ol Colliery Company orMauaging Agents. 

Maudiilpur and Ackalpar Group .... 

6 

Mucucill and Couipauy. 

Pretoria Branch ....... 

3 

Andrew Yule and Company. 

Katrat-Jharia Branch ..... 

5 

Ditto. 

Doinudarpur Branch ...... 

3 

Ditto. 

Sodopnr Branch ....... 

3 

Diito. 

Ghnsick and Mnalia Braucii .... 

7 

c 

Maitin and Company. 

Jardine, Skinner and Company. 

Jealgora Branch ...... 

' i 

Hcilgio's and Company. 

BhuggUtdih iind Kna Si^iuga 

3 

Andrew Yulo and Company, 

Kostorc Branch . . . _ . . . 

.3 

lUiiiganj Coal Association. 

Godlmr Sidings ....... 

a 

S. B. Kaha and Sous and Kanga and Company. 

Kboira and Billiari Group ..... 

0 

Jardine, Skiiiucr and Company. 

Gansdeopar Branch ...... 

4 

Jardine, Skiuuer and Company and IJ. N. Uiiss and 


Company. 

Gkra Branch ....... 

5 

H. V. Low and Company. 

Kankanee Branch. 

4 

Macklnnon, Mackoivsic and Company. 

Loyabad Branch ...... 

5 

Bird and Company. 


(d) It would be necessary, at the entrance of such colliery-worked sidings, to put down trausfei- 
lines,' on which the railway company’s pilot would come at stated hours and leave empties 
and take over loaded. The number of such lines would be governed by the maximum number qf 
v/agons loaded on such branches and would in cases only amount to two lines, but in a good 
m>i.ny cases four lines, capable of holding 50 wagons each, would have to be put down 
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(e) Even with the branches mentioned above, a re-arrangement, and possibly in some cases 
re-alignments, of- bvii riches and sidings would be necessary. It is impossible to say without a close 
investigiition what re-alignments would be necessary. This investigation would not only involve 
surface enquiries, but also underground surveys to see if such transfer sidings , and re-aligninents 
are possible. 

(y) In regard to the capital expenditure involved in the application of such a scheme, the 
following have to be considered ;— 

(1) The value of the permanent way materials in the present assisted sidings and 

the cost of their construction would have to be paid to the railway. Figures for this 
could be given for any particular area where definite investigations were required, 
but it will Bufliee at present to note that the total capital spent on assisted sidings for 
coal on the ICast Indian Railway is now approximately Rs. 90 lakhs, of which Rs. 50 
lakhs relates to the Raniganj field and Rs. 40 lakhs to the Jharia field. 

(2) A portion at any rate of the cost of the transfer sidings referred to in (d) above would 

have to be borne by the coal company or group of coal companies concerned. The 
amount would vary in different places, but, where the requirements were liniited to two 
sidings each to hold 50 wagons, the approximate cost would not be less ■ than 
Rs. 50,000 in each case, of which perhaps ^rd would have to be borne by the coal 
companies 

(3) The cost of the re-arrangements or rc-alignments referred to in (f) above would have 

to be borne by the coal companies concerned. No estimate can be given of this. 

(4) The cost of new narrow gauge track, new locomotives, and all the accessory requirements 

of working the traflSc independently of the railway, can only be guessed at. 
It would however be a considerable figure. 

(ff] The recurring expenditure to be faced depends to some extent on the standard of 
efficiency which the colliery companies would work to in maintaining their sidings and working 
tlje traffic over the sidings :— 

(1) As regards maintenance of sidings, the experience of the East. Indian Railway is that 
private sidings are never maintained up to the point of efficiency demanded 
on the railway itself, both from the point of view of swety and of 'guarding against 
heavy periodical renewals. As a result, from time to time, some of these private 
sidings have to be closed under instructions from the railway engineer, who is 
responsible for safety of rolling stock, etc., resulting in a dislocation of the colliciy 
work. In the event of these sidings being handed over, the burden of main¬ 
tenance will be transferred to the colliery company, but the necessity for constant 
supervision will still remain with the railway company. In this lies ground for 
constant disputes between the colKery companies and the railway, because, as has 
been stated above, it is with the greatest difficulty that the colliery companies can 
be induced to maintain their sidings in even a moderately safe condition. 

If the maintenance were done as it should be, it is difficult to see how any other 
agency than the railway, with its resources in staff, material and superior supervising 
staff, could do the work more cheaply than at present. The cost to the railway at 
present may bo taken to be roughly Rs. 15,000 per annum for all colliery assisted 
sidings. ' 

(^) It is not possible to form any estimate of the recurring cost of working the traffic. It 
may be safely said that the saving in working expenses to the railway would not 
be such as to warrant any reduction in freight charges, and that the introduction 
of a separate transportation agency between the mines and the railway, however 
low its cost, must therefore result in an additional burden being thrown on the 
consumer. 

(3) Another consideration is the cost of the increased damage to rolling stock which may be 
ex])ected to occur while it is in the hands of^the coal companies. Owing to the heavy 
grades, with light locomotives; and possibly inadequate supervision and care, accidents 
and damage to rolling stock will be much more frequent than under existing circums¬ 
tances, especially as it will be found very difficult to fix responsibility for damage 
on the colliery companies. It is easy to rule that colliery comj)anies owning these 
branches will be responsible for damage to rolling stock whilst on their propei ty, but in 
pracliee it will be very difficult to get collieries to admit liability and even harder to 
induce them to pay for damage. Under the existing assisted siding terms, they are 
responsible for damage or loss caused through theii’inegligence, but they very seldom 
pay for any damage, even when , any wagons are proved to have been actually 
derailed by them. Responsibility is either denied or evaded by some such excuse as 
defective wagon brakes, etc. It would, therefore, be necesary for a very thorough 
joint examination to be made at the transfer lines by the staff of the railway aad 
the colliery, and this again will involve additional expense; it must not be 'forgotten 
that ^ defective wagon may be a source of great danger to all travelling on or using 
a railway. 

(h) If, however, it is possible to overcome the difficulties and objections pointed out above, 
^ece could be no question that this proposal would be of some indirect benefit to the railway. 
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In the first place, it would reduce the amount of haulage and shunting that is now undertaken by 
the railway company as it would reduce the number of sidings to be served. This would 
considerably reduce the time occupied by engines in seiwing these collieries, more especially as the 
transfer lines at the entrance to these branches would, in a fair number of cases, be on the same 
level as the main line concerned, and consequently the railway company would be saved the haulage 
of wagons up severe grades to the main line, which in practice has often to be done at present. 
Also, if collieries owned their branches and sidings as well as locomotives, they could provide weigh¬ 
bridges and weigh their own wagons with a view to preventing overloading. 

(t) The extent, however, to which broad gauge sidings could be handed over to collieries to be 
worked by them, in comparison with the large number of sidings in the coalfields, would be very 
small indeed. This will be clear when it is realised that there are, on the East Indian Rail¬ 
way in the Jharia and Raniganj coalfields, 330 assisted sidings owned % 228 collieries, and in 
addition to these there are 61 railway sidings on which 244 collieries have loading accommodation. 
Some of these collieries do not have more than one or two wagons space each. The very small 
owner is a special feature of the Bengal collieries and one which has to be taken into consideration. 

Qvestion 2.—Centralisation of loading depots and replacement of broad gauge sidings by light 
tramways. 

(fl) As regards this suggestion, it is one eminently to be desired from a railway point 
of view, and, if the collieries decide to adopt it, thei-e can be no arguments against it. It will 
save the railway company a very large amount of shunting and haulage and consequently engine 
hours. If this centralisation of loading depots is carried out to any very great extent, it will undoubt¬ 
edly also I'elease a large amount of ^rermanent way and the coal now locked up underneath the 
sidings for the support of the same. The sidings at these loading depdts will actually require 
considerable enlargement, as, if screening plant is installed at them, several lines will be required 
at each dep6t. While, however, the railway wouhl welcome such a scheme, the policy is very much 
opposed to the practice so far adopted by collieries. Invariably, up'till now, they have objected strongly 
to having to tram coal further than they are absolutely obliged to do. Whenever a new 
opening is made, if it is at all possible, the) require a siding right up to it. Requests asc 
not at all uncommon for extensions of existing sidings by as little as 200 or 300 feet in order 
to save tramming that distance, 

(4) To carry out this proposal will require co-operation between the proprietors of collieries, 
both large and small. The experience of railway officials is that such co-operation will he very 
difficult to bring about. At present, when several collieries have to load at one siding, constant 
quarrels arise amongst them not only on account of encroachments, but even with regard to right- 
of-way, etc. 

Question 8—Electrification of colliery branches. 

(a) It can be shewn conclusively that, where there is sufficient density of traffic, 
the electrical operation of railways is decidedly an economical proposition, offering many advan¬ 
tages that are absent with steam working; but the question as to whether it is justihable to 
proceed to such electrification in supersession of existing steam tj-action is usually very largely 
dependent upon considerations connected with the large outlay required for providing the 
electrification, and with the disposal of the existing steam equipment. 

(4) In the present case, it is proposed to derive the necessary electric power from privately-owned 
generating stations, either already,existing or to be provided by concerns other than the railway under¬ 
takings. In such case, the latter would not be burdened with the necessity of furnishing the 
outlay reqiiired for the generation of the power, and the proposal is, for this reason, the more 
feasible from the railway's point of view. The disposal of the displaced steam locomotives may 
not present any great difficulty. 

(c) This in itself is a consideration of impoi-tance, but at the same time it would be necessary 
before it is possible to appreciate the position properly, to ascertain in full detail all tho factors 
which enter into the matter; the nature and distribution of the track over which the electrifica¬ 
tion could he applied usefully, and the density and volume and weight of the traffic to be dealt with 
would have to be investigated, and, when all these particulars have been ascertained, it could 
be seen at what cost the electrical unit would have to be supplied from the outside source for 
the change to be a profitable one. 

Question 4.—Insufficiency and unsuitability of rolling stock for coal loading. 

(a) The necessity for maintaining a full and regular supply of wagons for loading coal at the 
(mllieries has for years past been recognised by the East Indian Railway, but, though great efforts 
have been made in the direction of increased wagon stock and increased transportation facilities 
both in the cqalfields and along the routes over which coal has to be carried, various causes have 
prevented the trskisportation arrangements generally from keeping pace with the increased output 
of coal. 

(4) Prior to the commencement of the War, the efforts of the East Indian Railway had been con¬ 
centrated on the problem of dealing with the coal traffic in the downwards direction, t'.e., from the 
coalfields to Calcutta. A programme of regular annual additions to the wagon stock had been 
adopted, and various schemes were in progress for the improvement of the handling of traffic in and 
out of the coalfields, as well as tho improvement of the route to Calcutta. It is believed that, if 
nonnal conditions had continued, the number of wagons available for coal traffic would have been 
sufficient to meet the regular annual increase in output to which the country had grown accustomed, 
up tp the year 1914. 
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(c) The War, however, brought about a complete change in conditions, the most important changes 
being the sudden development of a heavy traffic to the west of India as the result of the absence 
of shipping facilities for transporting coal by sea, and the rapid increase in output following on the 
development of indigenous industries stimulated by the absence of external competition and by the 
heavy demand for Admiralty and transport work. Thus the railway was faced with a complete 
reversal of direction of the main part of the coal traffic, coupled with a more rapid increase in out¬ 
put than had been expected. 

((I) The effect of the reversal of the flow of traffic was threefold. Firstly, the arrangements 
for dealing with traffic at the vai-ious depot stations and junctions in the coalfields required 
extensive alteration, and, until tbe.se could be carried out, difficulties and delays were bound to occur. 
Secondly, the capacity of the routes over which the coal traffic had now to travel was entirely 
inadequate, and, thirdly, the longer distance which individual wagons had to travel on the round 
journey resulted in a reduction in the available stock at an)' one time. 

(c) Considerable improvements have now been made in the anangcments for getting the loaded 
coal wagons away from the coalfields and also in the tran.sportation facilities along the routes over 
which the coal traffic has now to travel, and further woik in those directions is still in hand. 
Broadly speaking, it may he said that, .so far as the East Indian Railway is concerned, (1) the capacity 
of the railway in the coalfields forgetting away coal is at present in excess of tlie possibility of 
output, (2) the capacity of the up-country routes is not quite equal to the capacity for getting coal 
out of the coalfields, but, with the doubling of the grand chord and the line above Allahabad, these 
routes would be able to deal with the coal traffic for some time to come, and (3) the determining 
factor is, and for some time will he, the inadequacy of the junction arrangements with the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway, the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway, and the North 
We.stern Railway, and the want of capacity on those lines beyond the junctions. 

(/) If the coal traffic is to continue fo be carried across India instead of by sea, it will be 
necessary to provide additional wagons as well as carry out the works mentioned above, and, unfil 
this has been done, it is quite impossible to avoid occasionally supplying coal wagons which are not 
suitable for coal loading. 

(ff) Standardization has been taken up seriously and standajd designs for wagon.s for all 
purposes have been yirepared and agreed upon, but it must be many years bofoie any considerable 
proportion of the total wagon stock of India can be of the standard type. 

(/<) On the East Indian Railway, any additions to goods rolling stock arc undertaken with an 
eye to providing for the carriage of coal, but it must be reniemjjered that the East Indian Bail- 
way has also an enormous volume of merchandise traific to handle, which traffic is in many cases as 
indispensable as its coal traffic to the life and commercial prosperity of the country. Until there 
is a sufficiency of open wagons for the carriage of coal, it is not possible to suj)ply only that type 
of wagons to collieries. Further, owing to thc_long lea<l that wagons loaded up-country have before 
returning to the collieries, it is most xmccdnomioal to return them all empty from their destinations 
up-country to Bengal, especially as, for a large number of them, return loads of merchandise are 
available. It is for this reason that collieries are asked to load covered wagons in preference up- 
country and open wagons down-country. Unfortunately, in the mujority of cases, very little notice 
is taken of these i-equests. Also it should be noted that, in many cases, collieries not using 
screening plant ask for covered wagons to be supplied to them for loading, more especially 
when loading coke. This is in order to safeguard against theft. 

Question 5,—Adaptation of covered wagons to meehanical loaditig. 

This railway has been experimenting with two covered wagons, each fitted with two roof doors. 
These have been tried for two months and loaded at Messrs. Kilbmn & Co.'s Knstove siding on the 
Bengal Nagpur Railway. The reason wliy this te.st was made on the Beiig.al Nagpur Railway was 
because none of the mechanical bailing plants on the East Indian Railway gave sufficient clearance 
for a covered wagon. Messrs. Kilburn & Co. have reported very satisfactorily on the suitability of 
these two wagons for the loading of coal from screening plants. The roof doors in question are 
having some alterations made to them in order to make the wagons secure from train tliefts when 
loaded with merchandise, and there is no reason to believe that these roof doors will prove anything 
but satisfactory. It will, however, be necessary for all screening plants to be raised about another 
4 feet, and for now screening plants to be Wi-eeteil to take these covered wagons, if these roof doors 
are adopted universally. But it must be understood that, for any real benefit to bo attained, it 
will be necess.'iry for all railways to provide roof doors to covered wagons. The Railway Board 
and the railways of India , have agreed to broad gauge lines pooling their stock. This moans that 
foreign railway wagons will be most extensively used and, for roof lo.ading to be of any use, all 
broad gauge lines will have to alter their stock to suit the new conditions of loading. This is a very 
big order and it is doubtful whether a largo number of the wagons now running .'could be so 
altered. 

Question 6.—Provision of transportation for sand. 

(a) It is not known what amonnt of sand will be required for this purpose, but it has been, 
variously estimated at from 12 million to 50 million tons per annum, representing an incivase 
of from 60 per cent, tt) 2.50 per cent, over and above the tonnage of coal now required to be 
transported, .and, with the increase in the output of coal, there will he a corresponding increase 
in the amount of sand required. 
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(J) Whilst admitting that it is in the interests of the railway company to foster the conservation 
of the coal properties, if the bulk of the sand re<iuired is to be transported by the railways, the 
latter will be faced by great difficulties in accomplishing it. 

(tf) In the first place, the capacity of the yards at the weigh-bridge stations and of the colliery 
branches is, with ihe present traffic, very fully occupied and, when loarling is heavy, most of 
them are strained to the utmost. Such additional facilities as are in contemplation arc purely to 
meet existing requirements and anticipated increases of coal traffic. It will be quite impossi¬ 
ble to deal with the sand traffic without very considerable and expensive additions to our 
facilities, both in the yards and also in some cases on the colliery branches. Colliery companies 
will also require additional siding accommodation. 

(ei) Furthermore, the time of the pilots now serving the collieries is in many cases fully 
occupied, and therefore in such cases a special service of pilots will be necessary for the supply 
aud clearance of sand wagons to colliery sidings. 

(c) Presumably the sand will be obtained from the Damudav River in both districts except 
where, in the neighbourhood of Barakar, the Khudiaand Barakar Rivers will be found handy. This 
being so, on the Jhaiia field the transportation will be complicated by tho transference of wagons, 
loaded and empty, between tho East Indian Railway and Bengal Nagpur Railway. To minimise 
roundabout haulage, it will necessitate tho construction of more connections with the Bengal Nagpur 
Railway, liiany case, whether the loaded wagons come from tho Bengal Nagpur Railway or direct 
from the dep6t near the river, it will mean hauling them up heavy grades usually 1 in 80 and 
sometimes 1 in 100. When it is realised that up such grades our standard shunting engine will only 
haul at the most five of tho 40-ton wagons (proposed by Mr. Rees), the difficulties involved 
will be realised. 

(f) Further, in very many cases, although the distance between the sand loading points and 
collieries may be small across country, transportation of the sand in broad gauge wagons will 
almost certainly involve haulage over a long round-about route and heavy delays. 

(y) Finally, what freight and empty haulage will collieries be able to pay for these sasd 
wagons? Obviously tho work involved on tho part of the railwavs will he heavy and expensive, 
apart from the enormous expenditure involved in the provision of additional facilities. If tho 
railways arc to make any charge that will be commensurate with the cost, it would certainly be 
one that will cause a very heavy burden to fall on tho consumer of coal. 

(/i) From the above it will be seen that the transpoiiation of these sand wagons by the 
railways, even if found practicable, will be expensive and slow and would interfere with the 
transpoiiation of coal itself. The method of trausjrortation which would seem to be indicated 
would therefore be light railways in supplementation of the ropeways. 

(t) The best method of dealing with this sand question will probably be by means of 60 centi¬ 
metre stock. This gauge was found most suitable for somewhat similar work in I rauco during the 
late War, and it would jirobably bo found that a system of light lines could be put in to carry this 
unexpected traffic. The construction of such lines would of course have to be surveyed in conjunc¬ 
tion with the East Indian Railway engineering department. 

Question 7,—Bffect of withdrawal of sand from rivers. 

{a) So far we have been approached by only one group of colliery companies about sand 
supplies, and it is sufficient at the present time to examine their requirements. This amounts to 
four million cubic feet of sand per ^month. Assuming that the effective breadth of the nver 
from which sand can be obtained is 1,000 feet and the depth & feet, this means that a "fi-ontage 
of 2,000 feet is cleared each month, or that this particular group of companies will require a 
frontage of at least two miles of the river bed for their six monthly supply. When several similarly 
powerful groups of companies are in work, it is obvious that in course of time the river bed will 
be senously depleted of sand. It is obvious too that, if this enormous quantity of sand is to be 
transported by rail, it will necessitate the construction of a line parallel with the river bank 
with loailing sidings at various points, the doubling of tho Dhanbad-Katrasgarh and 
Kusunda-Pathardih brandies, the provision of additional sidings at the collieries and a large 
addition to our rolling stock. It is suggested that these additional wagons shall be of 40 tons 
capacity, and such wagons would presumably be useil for sand tradic only and would be unsuitable 
for coal. In this case it is necessary, in order to keep these wagons in commission, that sufficient 
sand be raised from the river bed during the dry season to meet the loading requirements during 
the monsoon as well. There is no inherent objection to the adoption of 40 ton wagons, but 
the advantage gained by the saving of wagons and wagon space is balanced by the gi-eater 
facility of handling wagons of a smaller capacity on the severe grades and curves of the colliery 
sidings. 

(i) As sand is required in such enormous quantities and from along such an extended frontage, it 
would be necessary that the supplies should be nationalised or placed under a board of control, which 
hoard would be responsible to the Local Government. It would be the duty of the board, in order 
to maintain equality of treatment, to arrange for the distribution of the sand, to regulate the work¬ 
ing areas, and to determine the manner of working according to the varying conditions of the river. 
Powerful collieries might have their own conveyors and aerial ropeways, but Aaaller concerns would 
have to depend upon a supplying agency. The work of excavating the sand from the river he 
and conveying it to the railway sidings would have to be done by mechanical conveyors. 
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(<;) The assumption has been made that no sand will be excavated below the low water level 
of the river. Each season will bring down fresh supplies of sand to fill up the areas that have been 
depleted, so that for many years to come the bed of the river will not be materially lowered. 
The source from which most of the sand will be obtained will be the Damudar Rwer across which 
we have no bridge. The Barakar and Adjai will be drawn upon to a lesser degree. It is not 
anticipated that any prejudicial effect upon the bridges across these rivers will be caused. Such, 
if it does occur, could be counceraeted by boulder-pitching. 

Question 8.—Apjilieation from Messrs. Bird Sf Co. for conveyance of sand. 

The llcngal Nagpur and Kast Indian Railways are at present considering an application from 
Messrs. Bird & Co. for the conveyance of sand from Pandakanali (Loyabad) on the Bengal 
Nagpur Railway to their collieries, principally Nawagarh, Budroochnek, Loyabail, Sendra, 
Teetulmari and North and South Mudidih. The proposition is still under consideration. 


Oral Evidence in connection with the written replies of the East Indian 
Railway by Mr. t. Rogerson, Deputy Chief Engineer, East Indian Railway. 

Question 1. —(a) In answering this, the railway has not taken any mining advice. 

(y) There are very few sidings which are now privately owned or managed. We would not be 
prepared to stand by and be content with reimbursement for damage to rolling stock. I'here 
are even now constant disputes on similar points. The general opinion of the railway is that the 
present system of control should continue. At present, the collieries pay for all sub-grade work 
on sidings, while the railways pay for and maintain the permanent way. 

(/i) This is ideal rather than practical. 

Questions. — If some of the sidings could be re-aligned in Jliaria, there would be a saving in 
forking expenses, but sand-stowing would be necessary first and is not worth while everywhere. 

Question 3. —This is not a question of practical politics at present. There would be no point in 
electrifying a suliugWliioh only has three trains running over it in a week. 

Question?. — (v) This is correct unless dredgers are used. Suction dredger.s would be feasible 
but, unless the dredgers were anchored to piles or to the bank, there would lie a lisk of them 
being washed away in floods. Such dredgers could not wqrk during high floods. Several 
dredgers would be necessary in proportion to the number and position of tlie main leads. We have 
proved K) feet of sand in a boring near our bridge at Bai nkar, but this does not necessarily mean 20 
feet all over (he bed of the river. The excavation of 20 feet of sand near our railway bridge would 
affect that bridge, but it would bo quite all vight if no sand were excavated within two miles below 
the bridge. I have no idea of the amount of .sand which is brought down by the rivers. The sugges¬ 
tion that the dredgers should work within bunds of boulders tluown into the stream is scarcely 
conceivable as the bunds would distin b the regimen of the river. Their construction would almost 
certainly be opposed by the Fublio Works Department irrigation authorities. 

General.~MoTc wagons by themselves would merely mean greater congestion, unless more 
facilities were also provided for handling these wagons. The sea traffic will, we expect, be 
rbsumed before long. We are adding to our Hue in order to deal with the expected eventual resump¬ 
tion of coal traffic to Calcutta. 


Oral Evidence in connection with the written replies &f the East Indian 
Railway by Mr. H. A. M. Hannay, Coal Manager, East Indian Railway. 

Question 1 (a).—A lot of sidings are 1 in 80 or 1 in 100. 

(^) (3) Disputes as to responsibility for damage would occur constantly. Joint exam¬ 
ination of wagons would be necesssiry at the transfer sidings, and the collieries and railways 
would have to entertain suitable staff for this purpose, thus adding to their expenses. 

(A) I would prefer the present arrangement to that under which collieries took over and worked 
our broad gauge sidings and branches. 

Question 2. —This would suit the railways very well, but there are practical difficulties from the 
point of view of collieries. We are now often asked to place wagons for coal from particular 
seams at different parts of the same siding. 

Question 4. —Blocking back by the Great Indian Peninsula and the Bombay, Baroda and Central 
India Railways is frequent. The provision of more wagons is primarily a matter of finance, to 
be decided by the Government of India. We must continue to supply Bombay by rail until 
sea freight is available. When this happens, the congestion will be very greatly relieved, but 
I think the up-country coal traffic will remain much the same as it is now, because the deiyai)^ 
for ooal up-country is increasing every day both for industrial and domestic purpo-ses, which demands 
we could meet if coal for Western India and Karachi went by sea. The down-country traffic 
will probably be doulied At present the Mining Engineer allots wagons for Government purposes, 
and the railways are supposed to allot wagons for all other purposes, but, owing to the shortage of 
supply, the Coal Transportation Officer has to step in and allow priority to industries which can- 
pot readily obtain coal. He is also the Wagon Controller and regulates the making ov«v of 
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wai;on8 by one railway to another. The pooling of wagons was decided on at a general railway 
conference. With more wagons, much more traffic could be moved, though there is of course 
an upward limit. The provision of more ahips is the essential remedy. Special open wagons ai-e 
now supplied as far as possible to collieries with mechanical loading plant. 

The meaning of (e) (1) is that we can supply transport for the whole year in excess of the 
whole yearly demand. Our utmost maximum up-country capacity is about 1,400, but a limit of 
1,250 is more practicable. We cannot always supply the collieries in full at all seasons, and 
more wagons would enable us to do so. 

Coal does not pay so well as other merchandise, but, as it is so necessary for other industries, it 
may be said to be the basis of our goods traffic. So far as the East Indian Railway is concerned, it 
is not con-ect that one-third of the wagons for the Docks must be covered for the pui-pose of up- 
country merchandise. The bulk of the wagons which go to the Docks come back empty as a 
matter of fact. In normal times, there is a good merchandise traffic to the Docks fi-om the East 
Indian Railway and this provides practically enough covered wagons for the up-country mer¬ 
chandise from the Docks. I think it would be quite feasible to earmark a sufficient supply of 
open wagons for the traffic between the collieries and tlie Docks. 

Question 5.—As regards wagons for mechanical loading plants, the solution, in my opinion, is 
roof doors to covered wagons, but the difficulty is that the other railways are not interested in 
supplying specially adapted covered wagons, and there would, therefore, have to be Government 
orders on the point. Our adapted covered wagon is perfectly water-tight. Certain collieries prefer 
covered wagons on account of thefts. 

Question 6'.—I do not think the railways could move the sand at all. Assuming that the idea of 
the 40 ton special sand wagon is dropped, it might be possible to arrange for ordinary wagons to take 
in sand and bring out coal, but it would be a bad arrangement and reduce the number of wagons 
available for coal loading. We could not undertake to supply, for carrying sand, an increase even 
of 60 per cent, over the present number of wagons. We have not got the wagons, and, if we had, we 
have not got the other facilities. The pilots are already overworked for the coal traffic aloqp. 
A separate service of pilots would be nbcessary, lines would have to be doubled, and more sidings 
provided. I think, if the railway is to move sand at all, a special sand wagon would be better, as 
much sand would be lost in ordinary wagons. The minimum possible freight on sand would 
be 9 annas 1 pie per ton within a 10,mile radius. This is at one-tenth of a pic per maund per mile 
over a minimum distance of 10 miles, phis a terminal charge. The above is the minimum 
rate approved by Government. I thins the railways, with their present wagons and other 
facilities, could only move a verv small proportion of the sand. Even then, it would not be a com¬ 
mercial proposition as the above rates are not commensurate with the work that would have to 
be done. But this is not of course the only point of view, as the railway is interested in conserving 
the coal. 

Sixty centimetres is six-tenths of the present metre gauge of 3 feet 8 inches, i.e., about 2 feet. I 
cannot say what maximum tonnage wagons such a line could carry, but I should imagine about 
10 tons. The greatest difficulty would be the grades up from the rivers. The steepest portions 
of these grades are, however, not very long. 

General .—^The railway could collect a Rs. 2 cess as easily as a 2 annas one, but the rate would 
have to be all-round on all qualities of coal. It will be impossible to collect a sliding . mte accord¬ 
ing to quality as we could not check loading and dishonesty would be encouraged. 


Oral Evidence in connection Mrith the written replies of the East Indian 
Railway by Mr. A. Wright, G>lliery Superintendent of the East Indian 
Railway. 

General .—If we had to sand-pack at Giridih, wo could get our sand from the Barakar River 
about 8 miles away. We would probably put in a metj e gauge line to carry the sand. We would 
never carry tbe>and through the air if we could bring it over the ground. But it is not necessary 
to sand-stow in Giridih, where we get 95 per cent., of the coal with a comparatively thin seam and 
a very good roof. We are, however, arranging to sand-stow on the Bokaro field. Tlie cost there 
would probably be about 12 anuas per ton and there would he corresponding advantages. Sand¬ 
stone could be crushed if there were no sufficient sand in the Damudar River which is quite close. 
The seam at the Bokaro Colliery is 90 feet thick and the method of working out the coal in 
lifts or layers from the floor upwards, and stowing the goaves completely, is the only one by which 
the whole of the coal or nearly so can be recovered. The half-yearly profits will be a little less, but, as 
the mines will last much longer, the total profits will in all probability be more than if worked on*the 
bord and pillar system. I think there will be plCiity of sand in the river for stowing. If, 
Iiovever, it should prove insufficient, sandstone or other suitable material could be crushed and used 
in place of sand. 

We have two shifts of work at the Qiridib mines, a day'shift and a night shift. There is 
no fixed time for the commencement or termination of these shifts. The miners, however, 
do not work more than 8 hours a day as a rule and some work less. The day shift miners arfl 
usually all down about 10 A.ii. and the average time of coming up is between 5 and 6 f.m. 
Soiifc come up earlier and soma later. We are not strict on this point and there, is no 
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compulsion. Shifts with a time fixed for their commencement and termination would in my 
opinion be dangerous if made compulsory by Government rule. It would drive the labour off 
the collieries. We raise a Jarge output without compulsion and aro satisfied with the present 
arrangements. 

There is no special system of training at Giridih beyond the usual one by which the recruits 
learn from the older miners. 

1 think there ought to be a controlling authority to prevent waste in badly-worked mines* 
Such an authority is necessary and advi.sable. 

Practically all our coal-cutters arc settled on the collieiies and have about 2 bighas of paddy 
land each to cultivate, besides half a bigha of bari land surrounding their houses. The hazri 
labour has lari land only. The cultivation of the land by the coal-cutters interferes somewhat 
with the mining, and it would be a good thing for them to be miners and nothing else. Our 
people have many advantages in the way of good houses to live in, the lienelit Fund from which 
men get Be. 1-2-0 per week, and women 0-12-0 a week, for sickness, Bs. 4-2-0 for a death, and 
Bs. 5 for a birth, and a ,marriage allowance of Its. 5, besides a pension at the end of their 
service. The widows and orphans also get 0-12-0 and 0-6-0 a week respectively. In case 
of necessity, they can also get a loan of up to Bs. 25 fiom the same fund. In order to 
persuade them to give up the cultivation of their paddy land, we should probably have to increase 
their rate during the planting and reaping seasons so that they could afford to pay other 
people to do this work while tliey work in the mines. Tliey all have service teiuiro leases and 
will never give up the land if they can possibly help it. 

I would like to add that, with reference to paragraphs 01 to 01 and 105 of Mr, Bees 
report recommending the centralization of loading depots andjihe replacement of broad gauge 
sidings by light tramways in order that the coal under the siiling could betaken out, although our 
Agent has said in his reply that it is a suggestion eminently to be desired from a railway point of 
view, I eonsider that it is not advisable from a mining point of view to take out the coal. It 
sdhms to me that Mr. Bees, when rccommeiuling this, was not aware that nearly all the coal under 
the sidings is shallow. The scams are very thick and, if extracted on the present system of work, 
the surface would he much broken up and subsideuec would be very considerable; this would let 
a lot of water into tho mines, make the dip coal more dilficult to get, and increase the cost 
of pumping. 


Written Evidence of Mr. W. C. Banerjee, of Messrs. Banerjee & Co., nominated 

by the Indian Mining Association. 

Q^ueslion 1 .—The colliery owners, accoiding to the present assisted siding terms of the two 
railways, have to provide silpport to the colliery branches and sidings. The railwav company 
provides per manent-way materials for such sidings, tho maintenance cost beirrg met by the colliery* 
companiw. It will not improve matters, if the branches and sidings arc worked by the colliery 
companies, and not by railway companies, with railway wagons and colliery locomotives. 

Question 2 .—As for a certain number of year’s the railway companies would not be in a position 
to supply wagons in full of indents, this jrroject is intpracticahle. Even taking it for grairted that 
an-arrgements can be made to supply wagons in full to avoid stacking and ensure prompt loading, 
tho despatches depend upon demand for coal. The coal will have to be kept in stock. Then 
again, all collieries arc not in a position to provide screening, plants. If there are a limited number 
of screening plants at central loading depdts, then there will be always rows and confusion as 
to what users’ tubs should be loaded first. Then again, these tubs from a colliery cannot ho sent 
at certain fixed hours. They must be sent from the colliery as soon as they are raised to the 
surface, released and sent back. 

Question. 3 .—If the small, narrow oi’ metre gauge lines for tho transport of coal tubs or small 
wagons to the main lino siding or central depot are electrified, it will be an imju’ovcment over trac¬ 
tion by small locomotives, hut it will not serve atry useful purpose for broad gauge locomotives. 

Question 4 .—If coal wagons are standardised, the number of available wagons will be reduced. 
Now-a-days we ai’elusing all soi-ts and tyqjcs of wagons of different railways. Covered wagons are 
seldom used for downward traffic. The waste in stocks can only he removed, when sufficient wagons 
are available. 

Question 5.—It is practicable to remove the roofs of covered wagons. Half of the tops of 
th^e wagons are to be i-ivetted or fixed and the other half are to he in the form of a lid with hinges, 
to be taken up at the time of loading and put down when the loading is finished. Now-a-days 
the doors can be opened out and set in. If the whole of one side of a wagon over a certain 
hei<yht is put on hinges like doors, it can be put back. Here certain adjustment is t» h# 
maSe in the funnel of the screening plant dischaa-ging the coal and a covered wagon can be 
easily loaded. 

Question 6 .'—WRh the present transport facilities, it is quite impracticable to provide such a 
large quantity of sand to meet all the requirements of collieries. 

Qjl-estion 7. —Bemoval of sand will affect the piers of railway bridges which can bo saveiJ by 
boulders being put on all sides. 
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tlueslion 8.—So far as I am aware, no mine-owner has asked the railway authorities to convey 
sand in largo quantities for packing purposes. 


No Oral Examination. 


Written Evidence sent in by the Honorary Secretaryi Indian Mining Federation. 

Question 1. —Mr. Rees seems to have arrived at the conclusion that undue i-estriction is put on the 
working of collieries for the protection of sidings, and he proposes, by the transference of the respon¬ 
sibility of such protection to collieries, to free at least that portion of the coal, the working of ^^ich 
is unnecessarily restricted» This, however, can as well be effected by amending the present railway 
siding rules. The course proposed is impracticable as a large number of collieries are too small to 
bo in a position to make the capital expenditure and to bear the recurring expenditure. We consider 
that most of the recommendations of Mr. Rees in this connection have been made without due 
regard being had to the exi.sting circumstances of the collieries, the position of the coal trade, the 
circumstances of the transport arrangements, the machinery of the working of mines, financial and 
otherwise, and, as such, some of the recommendations, though they might appear theoretically 
sound, are quite nnsuited to most of the collieries. 


No Oral Evidence Offered. 


INSPECTORS OF MINES. 

Written Evidence of Mr. H. Lancaster, Inspector of Mines, No. 2 Circle. 


Question 1 .—I do not consider that the existing Department of Mines could undertake to 
control tho working of coal in mines. It would not be consistent for a department concerned 
with the safety of mines to supervise the economical working of mines. I am of opinion that, if 
a new department were created to control the working of coal, such department and the present 
Department of Mines should be under one technical chief. That olficer should, however, not exer¬ 
cise more than administrative control over the Department of Mines. I consider that all questions 
relating to the support of railways, now undertaken by the Department of Mines, should be 
dealt with by the new Department. 

Question 8 .—Considerable damage has been done in the Jharia and Raniganj coalfields by 
the working of lower seams to the destruction of upper seams. In many cases, it would be 
possible to extract the upper seam.s subsequently. When the seams are not separated by sufficient 
ground, sand-stowing should be adopted. 


Oral Evidence. 

Question 1 .—I am constantly ordering coal to be left behind in the mines because it would be 
unsafe to work it. The functions of conservation and safety are, therefore, inconsistent and this is 
the reason why I think that the new department should be separate from the present Mines De¬ 
partment. There would be no barm in having an advisory board to assist the technical head of 
both departments on general questions of principle. There should be some provision for appeals in 
such cases as the advisory board considers fit for appeal, and the appellate court might take 
the same form as that now provided for in the Mines Act. I do not think the present Inspec¬ 
tors of Mines could also look after economy of working. Assuming that the result of the 
proposals is to extend the present Laud Acquisition Mines Act procedure to the whole of the 
collieries, I think that at least double the stafi of the present Mines Department would be 
required for the now department. Nothing should be left to subordinates except surveying 
as a check. Even with a full stall of surveyors, say 10 field parties, I still think that double the 
present Mines Department staff would be necessary even at the beginning. The powers of the 
present Inspectors of Mines would have to be increased as the technical head of both depart¬ 
ments would certainly only have time for administrative control over the Mines Department. 

Question 8 .—1 think sand-stowing should be made compulsory where it is economically p(^- 
gible. This would cover small collieries working valuable seams. 


Written Evidence of Mr. R. R. Simpson, Inspector of I^nes, Np. 1 Circle. 

Question 1. —(a) No, I do not think that the Inspectors of Mines could do such wodt withoat 
detriment to the peiformance of tkeir duties under the Indian Mines Act. 
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[b) Ves, the Mines Depaitnient and the suggested new department could be controlled by one 
technical chief, but he would not be able to exei'cise more than administrative control over the 
Department of Mines. 

(c) Yes, the work under the Land Acquisition (Mines) Act would preferably be done by the 
suggested new department rather than by the Department of Mines. 

QuesHon 2 ,—No large amount of damage has been done as yet to upper seams by extracting 
pillars in lower seams, but great damage is probable in the future. Examples in the Jharia coalfield 
are:— 

In the llaniganj series, the bottom scam has been dispillared in certain areas under the middle 
seam from f) to 10 feet above. The middle seam is of inferior quality. 

In the Barakar series, there is a colliery where pillars in 12 seam have been extracted over 
pillars in 11 seam only a few feet below. Efforts were made to dispillar both seams simultaneously, 
but most of the 11 seam pillars, and many of tlie 12 seam, were lost. At another colliery, simul¬ 
taneous extraction of ])iilars in top and bottom sections of 15 seam led to considerable loss of coal. 
In another lai'ge colliery, 13 and 14 seams (lying close together) were worked into pillars. Collapse 
occun-ed over a large area. At many other collieries, contiiruous seams of great thickness are stand¬ 
ing on pillars. 

In the llaniganj coalfield, certain areas of the Koithi (or Charanpur) and Ilatnal seams have 
been damaged by the working of underlying scams. 

The best remedy is to defer the working of lower seams until the upper seams have been 
extracted. This counsel of perfection is usually followed so far as the extraction of pillars is 
Concerned, but in the case of closely contiguous seams this is not enough to prevent loss. Where 
contiguous seams are already standing in pillars, loss can only be prevented by filling the lower 
workings before extracting the pillars in the up[)er scam. 


Oral Evidence. 

Question J ,—J do not think it will bo advisable for the present Mines Department to do the 
work of the controlling authority even with an increased staff. 1 think the safety of labour and 
the control of working should be * kept distinct. If the Mines Act work took three whole-time 
men, and the control work seven whole-time men, I .still think that the two departments should be 
separate and would not have all ten men in one department. The Chief Inspector of Mines might 
be at the head of this department, but I do not think he would have much time for Mines Act 
work. It would, however, he a good idea to have one technical chief over both departments to 
prevent friction. The size of the staff of the new department would depend entirely on what work 
they would be required to do. I am not prepared to say anything definite without complete 
information on this point. It would be more a question of surveyors than of inspectors in the new 
department. A nuniber of qualified mining engiueers would also be required of much the same 
type as those in the present Mines Department. There is, however, the French precedent for 
gontrol being exercised by the Mines Department. 

Question 2 .—Rotation might be left to the discretion of the controlling authority. He must 
be guided also by commercial considerations, but much discretion would be necessary. Private 
ownership would of course be interfered with, but I think something should be done to stop the 
present waste. Interference might extend to stopping work in a mine if necessary. In my 
opinion, the minimum workable thickness of coal in India at the present time is about 4 feet. 


SPECIAL WITNESS. 


Written Evidence of Mr. E. S. Tarlton of Messrs. Bird & Co. 

Question 1 -—Replying to this, I have made a study of aerial ropeways and have been instru¬ 
mental in designing aerial ropeway plants for the purpose of carrying coal and sand. In both the 
Jharia and llaniganj coalfields, ropeways might have saved the locking up of many million tons 
of coal which is now locked up by railway'sidings. I will hero point out that I do not think it is 
now possible in all collieries to adopt this method of transport. Many of the old collieries were laid 
oat long before ropeways were thought of for this country, thereby making it impossible to create 
angles in the aerial line to meet all circumstances. Each and every colliery therefore must be 
considered on its merits, and transport arranged accordingly. Where the railway is brought in and 
split up on the property to permit of sidings reaching several loading wharves, aerial ropeways would 
be useful and save the locking up of coal prevalent to-day. At several of the collieries in which I am 
interested, much coal is locked up in this way; thus, for example, we have as much as 4 million tons 
of coal keked up in one property to provide support for railways. This coal cannot be removed until 
the railway track is either taken up, or the area sand-packed, as the railway is feeding other proper¬ 
ties in which my firm has no interest. 

I notqie your Committee refers to a monthly supply of one milliou tons of sand distributed to 
various collieries iu the Raniganj and Jharia coalfields. This amount of sand would give a recover 
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of 482,000 (t.tf., 480,000 lees 10 percent, wastage) tons per month from areas now standing on 
pillars, i.e,, 40 per cent, of coal already removed, the balance being in pillars. My firm have a 
scheme already in preparation for dealing with 225,000 tons fif sand per month for one section of 
the Jharia collieries; I am afraid it will bo necessary for you to consider far larger quantities to be 
of 4uy use to the two coalfields. There would bo<no difficulty in ropeways carrying suiih quantities 
of sand. Ropeways should not be used, nor is it possible to use them, to deliver sand to every 
individual colliery requiring sand. My idea is to bring about a combination between the railways, 
collieries and aerial ro])eway companies, whereby the aerial line shall be erected between the rivers 
and a central distributing station or marshalling yard, the railway being used to convey the sand 
to the colliery sidings, except in cases where tho ropeway can convenioiitly delivei' and is cheaper 
than the combination with the railway; the number of ropeways to be determined by the quantity 
of sand to be carried. Sand would be delivered into elevated bunkers, which would be so built as to 
allow special hopper-bottomed wagons to pass underneath. 'These wagons would be loaded through 
shutcB in the bottom of the bunker (this operation will occupy only a few minutes—half an 
hour for one rake of 20 forty-ton wagons). The rake or rakes will be removed by the railway 
company (special stock allotted for this purpose) to the colliery indenting for sand (noth¬ 
ing shall be supplied under one rake), the colliery company having the sand hopper placed 
in such a position as to permit of wagons being drawn over the top of the sand pit and 
unloaded by the method applied at the loading bunker, viz., through shiites in the bottom of 
the hoppers. 

Question 8. —There is no reason why ropeways should not be so designed as to serve the double 
purpose of conveying coal from tho pit-month t 9 several central sidings, and sand from such siding.s 
to the pit-mouth. 

Question 3. —Owing to the varied duties aerial ropeways are now called upon to perform, we 
have designed and installed numerous systems, but the only two suitable for transporting sand 
any considerable distance across country are the Monoeable Systew, and the Double Rope 
System,’, there are, however, few eases where the former does not show to advantage over 
the latter, owing to its greater simplicity and flexibility if properly constructed. 
It is impossible to determine which system should be adopted without going very carefully into the 
technical details which are affected by the local conditions of ground, etc., and one cannot lay 
down any hard and fast rule as to where one type or the other .should be installed, as there are so 
many governing factors. The JMonocable System consists of one constantly moving endless rope 
which is employed both to support and liaul the loads; in tlie caise of the Double Rope System, 
the loads run on a standing or rail cable and arc hauled along by a separate light traction rope. 
The loads on either system are automatically attaidied to, and detached from, the ropes at 
the terminal loading and unloading stations, and j un round the station rails by hand to and from 
the loading and unloading bins. We have erected Monocable lines dealing with hourly capacities 
of 200 tons, a line of this capacity, 4 miles long, would to-day, erected complete, cost approxi¬ 
mately 4 i to 5 lakhs of rupees, and tho cost per ton mile including renewals, labour, power, 
supervision, and interest on c.ipital be under ‘Ih annas. The sand can be automatically dumped from 
the ropeway buckets at any point along the line, conseijuently, by raising the heights of the 
trestles, the necessary stock dumps of sand at the collieries for use during the rains can be most 
economically formed close to the bore hole and when required washed along troughs to it. 
I am convinced that aerial ropeways, designed ami constmeted by engineers who have specialised 
on this method of transport, will play a leading part in supplying the Indian collieries with 
the necessary material to adopt a system of hydraulic stowage, whereby the coalfields can be 
economically worked and conserved for the future benefit of the numerous industrial concerns 
now starting in this country. 


Oral Evidence. 

The quantity of sand which could be carried by ropeways would depend on their number. All the 
sand would not be brought to one place nor would there be one line to each colliery. We should be 
able to supply a number of collieries in Jharia (Si jua) from tho Paudkanali centre, 4^ miles from 
the Damudar River. I don’t think there will be any difficulty about land except in one small 
section where the land does not belong to the Central Jharia Coal Company. The railways are 
willing to help in distributing from this central ix)int. They will have to supply specia 
rolling stock for sand, i.e., 40-ton open hopper-bottomed wagons. If the controlling authority took 
over our scheme, we would not want a royalty on sand carried over our properties unless the superior 
landlord charged us royalty. I cannot say whether any such royalty is charged without 
reference to the lease. I am satisfied that our scheme is economical in view of the coal which we 
will be able to recover and which is otherwise irrecoverable, but I hope Government will con¬ 
tinue with the general scheme as it will cost us about Rs. 1-4 per ton to sand-stow and other 
companies may not do it. The sand deposit is 80 feet deep at the point we suggest taking up. 
the width of the river being 1,.‘550 feet. The largo quantites of s-and will be taken from different 
ssetions of the river and there will be no need to go below the water level. 

2. The number of ropeways would depend on the number of centres selected. At the Jharia 
end, our centre would be at the Standard Colliery. I have not gone into the comparative cost of 
ropeways as against light broad gauge railways worked by ourselves. 

3. The depreciation tve allow on ropeways is 10 per cent. The life of the rope depends on the 
tvicage carried. Without looking into the matter, 1 cannot say what proportion of the total com 
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would be represented by tbe rope alone In a ropeway of 4,000 feet, I have fao idea what it 
would cost the railways for extra stock. The trucks would be run over bunkers and emptied 
ajs they pass. The bunkers would be connected with*boro holes and the mixing would also be 
done under the railway line. 

4. I saw the Ropeways Bill about a year ago. It would be necessary to acquire land for tre.stles. 
I think it necessary to take up land, say a strip about 10 feet wide on either side of the centre line, 
for repairs, etc. 

5. As regards the question of royalty, we cannot get anything definite out of the Jharia 
Raja. Our own idea is a very small royalty—a quarter anna per ton. This is somewhat higher 
than Mr. Rees* rate of quarter anna per cubic yard. We are not paying any royalty at present 
and would of course like to get sand free of charge. 

6. The question of ropeways in Raniganj would involve longer leads, but a less amount of sand 
would be necessary on account of the thinner seams, llopeways work satisfactoril)’ over 10 
mile sections. For short leads, endless haidage is cheaper than ropeways. Our line for 750 tons 
per hour will cost about one lac a mile. I do not think light locomotives could take the quanti¬ 
ties of sand required, nor could they work over the ground covered by ropeways. In some cases a 
railway would be better than a ropeway from the river to the distributing depot, but, in view of the 
liability to floods, I do not think that the i-ailway would put down a siding,near the river. We 
would use high level sand banks during the rains. I do not think that suction dredgers would be 
suitable as they could not be used for the required head of 40 feet. 

7. To handle 7,800 tons of sand per day with our mechanical appliances, the extra labour would 
not be more than 26 men at the loading end aUd 5 men on the bimkers. The effect on labour 
would be small, and I do not think the labour question would present any difficulty in sand- 
stowing. Mechanical loading is, however, essential owing to the quantitiei of sand required. The 
capacity of our machine is 2 tons a minute, and its cost is £1,500. Much larger machines than 
these can be obtained and would be necessary for handling 40,000 tons of sand per day. 

8. I think the banks of sand would replace themselves after excavation ; not in the same place 
pprhaps, but in the other bends which would fill up after floods. I do not consider that any difli- 
culty may be feared as regards the amount of sand available for sand-stowing. 

9. I think 5 or 6 central stations would be required in the Jharia coalfield. It would not be 
advisable to have a radius of more than 6 or 7 miles from these central stations. 
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APPENDIX E. 


Note by Mr. Hoekly of MeMri. Mackinnon» Mackenzie & Co. in regard 

to Coal Mixing. 


The question of the mixture of Indian coals in order to obtain the best results, from the point 
of view both of efficiency and of economy, has for long occupied our attention. 

2. In the purchase oi coal, the British India Steam Navigation Company confines itself as 
far as possible only to the better qualities of coals, as it is found that no leas than three advantages 
are gained by doing so :— 

1 Vessels steam better and therefore occupy less time on the voyage. 

i Less consumption and therefore less bankers required, ’and consequently more carrying 
capacity for cargo. 

Z Less wear and tear for boilers as good coal does not require constant stoking and replenish* 
ing. Lower percentage of ash and clinker, and therefore less trouble for engine room 
crew. 

S. For the Company’s fast mail stearaew, Equitable or Bengal Coal Company’s Desherghur coal 
was very largely employed by itself, or selected Jharia 14 and 14-A seam, from Bhowra Colliery, 
or from collieries in the near vicinity working the same seam, such as Bararee. Coal of either 
of these qualities ^ave excellent results, some steamers preferring Desherghur, others the selected 
Jharia. We then tried a mixture of half Desherghur and half Bhowra, whicli yielded excellent 
results. The former is a softer coal and high in volatiles, but is greatly improved and the consump¬ 
tion redneed with an admixture of Bhowra or similar coal which is of a harder nature, but at the 
same time has a high percentage of fixed carbon. We have had good results also from a mixture 
of ^ Desherghur and | Bhowra. Latterly, we experimented with what is known as 11 and 13 seams 
Bhowra and Desherghur in the proportion of half and half, and obtained results hardly less favour¬ 
able. No. 13 seam Kankanee, a coal very high in calorific value, which we have only recently 
commenced opening out, we have tried by itself and received a good report on it, and, as soon as 
we have min^ a sufficiency of this seam to allow of more extendi trials, we purpose mixing it 
with Desherghur. At the instance of Mr. Church, Mining Engineer, Bailway Board, we also tried 
a mixture of Desherghur and 17 seam, from Messrs. Macneill & Co.’s Huniladih Collieries, and 
also 17 seam Jamadoba in the proportion of J Desherghur to ^ 17 seam, and found this to be 
veiy satisfactory both as regai'ds steaming and economy of feul. 17 seam from collieries working 
it on the western side of the Jharia field is not so good. 

4. The foregoing experiments were made in connection with the company’s fast mail 
steamers, which must be driven practically the whole time, and require to extract the very 
essence of the coal in order to keep their timing, more especially during the monsoon. These 
constitute very severe tests for coal. For the intermediate or slower mail service steamers, we 
supplied prior tp the War a mixture of Equitable Desherghur, Bhowra 13 and 14 seams, and 

b^ Ghusich coal in more or less equal proportions, and bad no reason to complain of the results 

obtatlied which were eminently satisfactory. As regards bunker coal for our cargo steamers, 
we' find that a mixture of first class Jhaiias. other than selected, answers veiy well. We are 
averse to the mixture of the majority of coals from the Baniganj or Lower District for bunker 

purposes owing to the tendency of some of them to heat if stored for any length of time in the 

open, or if kept for any considerable period in a confined space such as bunkers. 
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APPENDIX F. 


Information collected regarding Quantity of Sand available. 


LIST OP PAPERS. 

(1) To—The District Engineer, Manbhum, No. C. C., dated 5th February 1920. 

(2) From—^The District Engineer, Manbhum, No. 3880, dated 14th February 1920. 

(3) To—^The Hon'ble Mr. F. A. A. Cowpy, Secretary,"^ 

Government of Bengal, Public Works De> ( 

partment. Nos. 29 to 31 C. C., 

„ Mr. S. C. Williams, Vice-Chairman, Port Com- • dated 5th February 
missioners, Calcutta. 1920. 

„ Mr. C. Addams-Williams, Superintending 
Engineer, Public Works Department, Bengal.^ 

(4) From—The Hon’ble Mr. P. A. A. Cowley, Secretary, Government of Bengal, 

Public Works Department, No. 413 I., dated 10th February 1920. 

(51 From—Mr. S. C. Williams, Vice-Chairman, Port Commissioners, Calcutta, 
D. O. No. 34, dated 6th February 1920, 

(6) From—Mr. C. Addams-Williams, Su^rintending Engineer, Public Works 

Department, Bengal, No. 49, dated 13th February 1920. 

(7) To—Messrs. H. V. Low & Co. ^ 

,, „ Bied & Co. I 

„ „ Macneill & Co. ^Nos. 161-165 C. C., dated 19tb 

„ „ Andrew Yule & Co. 1 February 1920. 

„ „ Jaedinb Skinnee, & Co. J 

(8) From—Messrs. H. V. Low & Co. 

(9) From—Messrs, Bied & Co., No. C. dated 28th February 1920. 

(10) From—Messrs. Macneill & Co., No. C. 1877, dated 23rd February 1920. 

(11) From—Messrs. Andrew Yule & Co., No. G.—485, dated 23rd Febinary 1920. 

(12) From Messrs. Jaedine, Skinner & Co., dated 26th February 1920. 

(13) To—Mr. C. Addams-Williams, Superintending Engineer, Public Works 

Department, Bengal, No. 166 C. C., dated 19th February 1920. 

(14) I'rom—Mr. C. Addams-Williams, Superintending Engineer, Public Works 

Department, Bengal, No. 59, dated 23rd February 1920. 

(16) Oral Evidence of Mr. E. L. Glass, Executive Engineer, Public Works Depart¬ 
ment, Bengal. 



( 1 ) 

No. 28 C. C., dated 6th February 1920. 

To—The District Engineer, Manbhum District. 

I have the honour to say that the Coalfields Committee recently appointed by the 
Government of India will be obliged if you will kindly let me know, as soon as possible, the 
general result of your boring operations in showing the depth of sand available in the 
Damudar Biver. It is understood that these borings were made by you in connection with 
a proposed bridge at Pupunki. 


( 2 ) 

No. 3380, dated Purulia, the 14th February 1920. 

From—F. D, Wellwood, Esq., District Engineer, Manbhum District. 

With reference to your No. 28 C. C., dated the 5th February, I have the honour to 
state that trial borings have been taken by me at two places in the Damudar Biver bed. 
At Pupunki Ghat, I found the maximum depth of sand to be 35 feet, average 25 feet, width 
of sand bed about 1,100 r. ft. At Kargali Ghat, the maximum depth was also 35 feet, average 
26' 9", width of sand bed 1,800 r. ft. 


( 3 ) 


No. 29—31 C. C., dated the 5th February 1920. 

The Hon’ble Mr. F. A. A. Cowley, Secretary to the Government of Bengal, 
Public Works Departmet. 

To— S. C. Williams, Esq., Vice-Chairman, Port Commissioners, Calcutta. 

C. Addams-VI^illiams, Escp, C.I.E., Superintending Engineer, Public Works 
Department, Bengal, 

The Coalfields Committee recently appointed by the Government of India has desired me 
to ask you whether you have any information as to the quantity of sand which is brought down 
by the Bengal rivers. The information is required in connection with the proposed introduc¬ 
tion of sand-stowing in colliery working. The rivers more particularly concerned are the 
Damudar, Barakar and Adjai Bivers. 


( 4 ) 


No. 413 I.j dated 10th Febniary 1920. 

From—The llon’bleMr. F. A. A. Cowley, Secretary to the Government of Bengal, 
Public Works Department. 

In reply to your demi-official No. 29-C. C., dated the 5th February 1920, I regret to 
say that we have no information on the question of the quantity of sand which is brought 
down by the rivers in Bengal. The subject is a very difficult one and has not been studied 
in any detail or with any attempt at accuracy, and it would perhaps form a more suitable 
problem for a physicist than an engineer. 


( 5 ) 


D. O. No. 34, dated 6th Febniary 1920, 

Prom— S. C. Williams, Esq,, Vice-Chairman, Port Commissioners^Calcutta. 

With reference to your demi-ofiicial No. 30-C.C., dated the 5th February, I think perhaps 
tbe*most useful figures I can give you are those contained at the end of Chapter III (pa^ 69j of 

24 A 
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Mr. Reaks’ note incoroorated in Volume I <rf> the recently issued Report on the Rooghly 
River and its Head Watersthese are— 

Volume of Dry Silt osrried in snapensioD. 

(Silt charge taken u —volnme). 

1ft June to 80th November. 

.34 million cubic ysrde. 

17*5 It II II 

3 II ti V 

Ordioary total volnme of ailt carried into Hoogly each season . 54‘6* » » «> 

• (= a cube I mile square and 52i feet thick). 

But you will of course understand that silt and sand suitable for your purposes are not 
necessarily the same thing. As a practical proposition^ it would be necessary to find 
out where large quantities of suitable sand could be taken at the lowest possible price 
for transport to the coal mines, and I feel myself that the preparation of really reliable 
figpii*e8 would mean a good deal of careful investigation. I think Mr. Addams-Williams 
would be a very useful person to consult in this connection. It is possible we might be 
able to be of some assistance by means of our dredgers, but I am not quite clear that this 
would be an economical arrangement. 


Bbagirutbi 
BbBirab-JalfUgi 
Mfttabhuuga Cburui 


( 6 ) 

D, O. No. 49, dated the 18th February 1920, Imperial Secretariat Buildings, Calcutta. 

From— C. Addams-Williams, Esq., Superintending Engineer, Public Works Depart¬ 
ment, Bengal. 

Tour demi-official No. 81-C. C. of the 5th instant. I am afraid we possess no informa¬ 
tion regarding the quantity of sand brought down by the Bengal rivere as the few experi¬ 
ments that have been made in this Province do not differentiate between pure sand and 
alluvium : moreover, the experiments relate to material in suspension and take no account of 
the quantity of sand rolled along the bed, which composes a large proportion of the solids 
transported by a river. 


( 7 ) 

D. O. No. 161—165 C. C.-12, dated Calcutta, the 19th February 1920. 

To—Messrs. H. V. Low & Co. 

„ „ Bied & Co. 

„ „ Macneill & Co. 

„ „ Andeew Yulk & Co. 

„ „ Jaedine, Skinnbe & Co. 

I am directed by the Coalfields Committee to request that you will be good enough to let 
me know, as soon as possible, the general result of any boring operations your firm may have 
conducted in the Damudar River with reference to the amount and depth of sand available. 


( 8 ) 


From—Messrs. H. V. Low &Co. 

Messrs. H. V. Low & Co. have submitted a plan (through the Hon’ble Mr, Pattinson) 
showing the results of several borings made in the Barakar River at their Begonia. Khas 
Colliery. There were five bore holes (Nos. 6, 7, 8, 4 and 11) through sand showing 
respectively the following depths of sand :— 

No. 6.. Sand 89 feet. 

„ 7.. 63 „ 

Coarse sand 17 feet. 

. Sand 65 feet. 

Coarse sand 15 feot- 


O 8 
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No> 4 ........ Sand 43 feet. 

Coarse sand 13 feet, 

}i 11 * Sand 38 feet. 

Coarse sand 8 feet. 

These bore holes covered an area of, approximately, 1,350 feet of the river bed. 


( 9 ) 

No. C. C. , dated Calcutta, the £8th February 1920. 

From—Messrs. Binn & Co. 

In reply to your demi-official No. 162 C. C.—12, dated 10th February 1920, we beg to 
advise you that :— 

Our boring in the Damudar River, Saltore is 132 feet. 

Our boring in the Damudar River in the side of the bank directly S. W. of, Bhulan- 
baree is 20 feet. 

The depth of sand in the Baralcar River, as per 4 centre wells in the B'arakar Bridge 
plan are 40 feet, 100 feet, 90 feet and 60 feet. 

The 100 feet depth is the well in the middle of the river. 


( 10 ) 

No. 1877-C., dated Calcutta, the 23rd February 1920. 

From—Messrs. MACKEiti. & Co. 

In reply to your letter No. 163 C. C,—12, dated the 19th February 1920, we ^ to inform 
you that we have not carried out any boring operations, such as referred to, in the River 
Damudar. 


( 11 ) 

No. 485 G., dated Calcutta, the 23rd February 1920, 

From—Messrs. Andkiw Ydlb &Co., Ld. 

In reply to your No. 164 C, C.—12, dated the 19th February, 1920, we beg to inform 
you that the Bengal Coal Company has not put down any bore hole in the Damudar 
River to ascertain the amount and depth of sand available. 


( 12 ) 

Dated Calcutta, the 26th February 1920, 

From—Messrs, Jaedin*!, Skinner & Co. 

We are in receipt of your letter No, 165 C. G,—12, dated the 19th February 1920. 
Some time ago our Sutikdih Colliery manager put down a boring in the Damudar 
River 7 feet only in sand, but he could not proceed further as the process was not suitable. 


( 13 ) 

D. O. No. 166 C. C.—12, dated Calcutta, the 19th February 1920. 

To— C. Addams.-Wi.lliams, Esq.,, Superintending Engineer, Public Works 
Department. 

I am d^red by the Coalfields Committee to enquire whether you .mil be .good enough to 
send me figures for the last 15 or 20 years showing the rise of *ithe b^ of the River 
Damudar owing to'rilfang up. In his evidence before the Conidiittee to-<day, Mr. Glasfi 
said that this information was available. 
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( 14 ) 

D. O. No. 59, d&ted Calcutta, the 2Srd February 1920. 

From— C. Addams-Williams, Esq., Superintending Engineer, Public Works Depart¬ 
ment, Bengal. 

With reference to your demi-official letter No. 166 C.C.—12 of the 19th instant, the 
only information I have obtained of a rise in the bed of the Biver Damudar is by a com¬ 
parison of the bed levels in 1888 and 1913 at and below Bui-dwan, which show a rise of 
about feet in this period : the rise, though not large, was accompanied by a very consider¬ 
able contraction in the width of the river, but these alterations probably do not extend for 
more than about 15 miles above Burdwan, as they are the outcome of the river obtaining relief in 
this locality by spilling over its right bank; the section taken in 1913 at Baniganj was 
almost identical with that taken about 50 years previously showing that the regime is steady 
and the bed unaltered. 


( 15 ) 

Oral Evidence of Mr. E. L. Glass, Executive Engineer, Public Works 

Department 

The Damodar Flood-Control Project includes proposals for two large reservoirs, one 
on the Barakar River just below the IJsri Naddi junction, and one on the Upper Damudar 
River below Pupunki, where a bridge is now being built by the Bihar and Orissa . Govern¬ 
ment. Provision has been made for dismantling this bridge and diverting the road over 
the proposed dam. 1 have drawn up the plans and estimates and have submitted the complete 
Flood-Control Praject to the Superintending Engineer. It has not yet been submitted- to 
Government. The dams are designed mainly as earthen embankments with masonry outlets 
unprovided with sluice gates, but of area sufficiently restricted for throttling the rate of 
flow of floods and thus reducing the heights of floods in the lower reaches of the Damudar, 
This will entail holding back temporarily in their reservoirs a portion of the water brought 
down by the floods and much of the silt carried by these floods. The total area of outlet 
openings provided in the designs are 2,070 square feet and 8,546 square feet for the 
Barakar and Upper Damudar Dams respectively. An alternative proposal for a single masonry 
dam on the Barakar River above the Usri junction is also being considered. This dam 
would of course have no effect on the sand flow in the Upper Damudar, and a smaller 
effect on that in the Barakar River, than a dam below the Usri junction. 

2. As regards the quantity of sand brought down by the Damudar and Barakar Rivers, 
I have no definite information as no measurements have been made, and I therefore cannot 
say whether sufficient sand would always be available for replacing any very large quantity 
that might be regularly removed for any purpose. 1 have made soundings in the bed of the 
Upper Damudar below Pupunki and have found 20 feet of wet sand, while borings in the 
bed of the Barakar River near the junction of that river with the Damudar gave 40 to 60 
feet of sand. Sand travels down the river mainly during the passage of large floods from 
the Chota Nagpur hills. The volumes of these floods avei-Eige 60,000 million cubic feet, but 
may go up to as much as 200,000 million cubic feet. From observations and studies made 
by me, it is my opinion that the average propoiiion of water volume to that of fine silt in 
suspension is about 500 to 1 for the tolal monsoon flow, and about 100 to 1 during high floods. 
I cannot say definitely whether the volume of heavy sand moved along and near the 
bed is greater or less than that of the fine silt, but I am inclined to think it is considerably 
less for small floods and somewhat greater for large floods. The sand travels at a lower speed 
than the bulk of the water, and is deposited as the flood subsides, so that a given section 
of the moving sand is alternately carried forwairi and deposited by successive floods several 
times before finally reaching the mouth of the river or its spill area. The rate of this 
saltatory travel down the river depends on the frequency and violence of floods. I am unable 
to say to what depth below river-bed sand is liable to be moved by floods, but even during 
large floods the depth is undoubtedly small compared with the total depth of sand. 

3. The sand deposits along the bed of the Damudar are ceitainly a source of trouble 
as there is evidence of the bed rising steadily, and 1 agree that the periodical removal 
of sand in large quantities would minimise flood difficulties and reduce damage to flooded area.s, 
but such removal would not appreciably reduce the flood heights for the larger floods. The 
effeet of the proposed dams on the sand movement would be that, for the first few years 
(probably about five), all sand brought down from above each dam would be held back in its 
reservoir until this silted up to the level of the outlets. Later on, sand would pass through 
these outlets, at first in smaller quantities than passes the site at present, but eventually 
something like the existing rate of passage of sand would be restored, probably about 
10 years after the silt has reached outlet level. The deposits of sand above the dams 
yould extend about 12 miles upstream along the beds of the main rivers and of their affiuents 
in this length. I do not think that it will be necessary tp ufsq di-edgers for removing silt 
from the reservoirs, 
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4. As regards the effect of considerably deepening the river b^d for il stretch of three 
miles, 1 am of opinion that the excavation would trap the sand now brought down by the 
river from above the site, but would have little or no effect in increasing the present rate of 
sand -movement. The excavation, being below spring level, would remain full of water and 
the slope of water .surface would only be altered by the increased waterway in the excavated 
length. At present, the fall in river bed and water surface in a 3 mile sandy reach is 
about 10 to 15 feet. The sandy bed above the excavation would certainly scour back 
specially .during low stages of the river’s flow, but only for a short distance upstream, say 
one or two miles, and only to an average de;pth of about 3 feet. 
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APPENDIX G. 

Manufacture of Coke. 

LISTOPPAPEBS.. 

(1) To—R. H. Nichols, Esq. ") 

„ F. W. Tutwiucr, Esq. > Letter Nos, 87—39 C. C., dated 6th Petruary 
„ G. H. Faikhvbst, Esq. J 1920. 

(2) From—G. H. FAiEHCasT, Esq., dated 7th February 1920. 

(3) From—R. H. Nichols, Esq., No. 1252 G.-M., dated 27th February 1920. 

(4) To—The Agent, E.L Ry. J 45—46—2 C. C., dated 6th February 1920. 

(6) From—The Agent, B. N. By., No. 2428, dated 14th February 1920. 

(6) „ „ „ E. I. Ry. No, T. 5580, dated 20th February 1920. 

(7) To—Messrs. Kilblbh & Co., No. 60—C. C., dated 7th February 1920. 

[%) From—Messrs. Kilbubn & Co., dated 17th Februaiy 1920. 

(9) To—R. W. Chuboh, Esq., No. 51 C. C., dated 7th February 1920. 

(10) From—R. W. Chv&cu, Esq., No. 14, dated 11th February 1920. 

(11) To—The Agent, £. I. Ry., No. 59 C. C., dated 7th February 1920. 

(12) From—The Agent, E. I. Ry., No. 4277, dated 10th February 1920. 

(13) To—The Agent, E. I. Ry., No. 122 C. C., dated iCth February 1920. 

(14) From—^The Agent, E. I. Ry., No. 7544, dated 9th March 1920. 

(15) To—C. S. Whitwokth, Esq., No. 66 C. C., dated 7th February 1920. 

(16) Prom—C. 8. Whitwokth, Esq., No. 48, dated 2lBt February 1920. 

(17) Evidence of Mr. L. Diamond, Manaosb, Lodna By»Peoduct Coke Plant. 
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Nos. 37—39 C. C., dated the 6tb February 1920, 
rR. H. Niciiols, Egq.j General Manager, Bengal Iron and Steel Co., Ltd,, 

Kulti., ^ „ T 

To— < T. W. Tutwilee, Esq.j General Managerj Tata Iron and Steel Co., I^td., 
I Jamshedpur. 

l^G. H. Paibhurst, Esq., c/o Messrs. Bum & Co., Calcutta, 

I am directed by the Coalfields Committee to the Government of India to send herewith a 
copy of Mr. Trehame Bees’ report, to invite your attention to paragraphs 77 to 83, and to 
request an expression of your opinion on the general question raised. In particular, it has 
been represented to th6 Committee that the erection of by-product plant by a few companies 
will in itself put an end to the practice of coking coal in open ovens. The Committee will be 
glad if you will kindly inform it whether you share this view. 


( 2 ) 

Bated Calcutta, the 7tb February 1920. 

From—G. H. Fairhuest, Esq. 

I have the honour to acknowledge receipt of your letter No. 39 C. C., inviting 
my opinion on paragraphs 77 to 83 of Mr, Treharne Rees’ report which I have pleasure in 
stating as follows :— 

I am certainly of opinion that the completion of coking plants now being erected and 
under consideration will see the end of the practice of coking coal in open ovens. In fact, I 
would go so far as to say that, in five years time, the quantity of fii’st class coking coal 
carbonized in this class of oven will be pmctically nil. Regarding also the use of the best 
coking coals for general purposes, I consider that this will be discontinued at a very early 
date in view of the demand for this quality of coal for metallurgical purposes. 


( 3 ) 

No. 1252 G.-M., dated the 27th February 1920. 

From—R. H. Nicholls, Esq., General Manager, Bengal Iron and Steel Co., Ltd., 
Kulti. 

In acknowledgment and reply to your letter No. 37 C.C., dated 6th February 
1920, I was compelled by great pressure of business to hand your request to the Company’s 
Colliery Superintendent for attention. I herewith submit his report. 


Indian Coali. 


DeaignAUon. 

Colliery. 



Pized 

Carbon. 

Volatile 

matter. 

Alb. 

Water. 

Calorific 

valoe. 

B. T. U. 


r 

Sodeporo 




6400 

33-36 

10-26 

238 

6,218 

12,268 

Diabergarb 

• •] 

Sanctorla 




62-68 

83-61 

11-26 

266 

6,331 

11,895 


L 

Sitalpur 


* 


65'26 

32-42 

9-86 

2-46 

6,787 

12,207 


c 

BankBunala . 




63-10 

36-06 

8-66 

3-20 

6,790 

12,222 

Po&ati 

• • \ 












i 

Damudapore 


• 


60-60 

32-38 

10-80 

6-22 

6,642 

12,816 



Koithi 




54-17 

29-82 

11-60 

4-31 

6,723 

12,101 



Bbatdee 


• 

• 

67-23 

31-33 

10-00 

1-44 

7,209 

12,976 

Hobnda . 

• • \ 












1 

Marulidib . 


• 

• 

67-29 

29-88 

10-90 

1-93 

6,923 

12,46k 



Chancb . 




66-80 

23-39 

8-66 

2-25 

6,965 

12,619 

fbsnch 

‘ 1 

Laikdee . 




63-12 

26-21 

9-22 

1-45 

6,679 

12,022 

Rajhara 

. 

Bajbara . 




62<<)0 

21-70 

12-20 

4-10 

7,282 

137107 

Giridib 

• . 

Girldib 




66-80 

• 28-48 

9-08 

0-64 

7,857 

14,142 



Baniganj 

, 



48-00 

34-83 

11-06 

6-90 

7,172 

42,909 





--^ 

mmm 






1 l| 
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Analysis of Scotch Coking Coals, 


No. of sample. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Moisture 

. 


4-9600 

6-1000 

3-9400 

5-2000 

4-6600 

6-6000 

&’1400 

Volatile Matter 



32-14(10 

84-2500 

31-5900 

33-3500 

31-6900 

32-2600 

31-2100 

Fixed Carbon. 



67-8287 

68-6700 

65-2287 

58-9500 

68-4000 

54-1500 

67-1600 

Sulphur . 

• 


0*5697 

0-5800 

0-9885 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Phosphorus 

• 


0-0016 

Traces. 

0-0078 

0-0088 

0-0073 

0-0032 

0-0053 

Ash , 



4-SOOO 

1-60 

8-2500 

2-4912 

6-2427 

7-9968 

6-4947 




100-0000 

100-0000 

100-0000 

lOO-OOOO 

100-0000 

100-0000 

100-0000 


Dated Kulti, the 27th February 1920. 

Prom— Walter Weir, Esq., Civil and Mechanical Engineer, 

To—R. H. Nichols, Esq., General Manager, Bengal Iron and Steel Co., Ld,, Kulti. 

I beg to submit herewith my report for favour of your information and transmission to 
the Secretary, Coalfields Committee. 


R. I. Treharae Rees’ Report. 

Comments on paras. 77 to 83 as requested dv the Coalfields Committee. 

At the outset, I have to congratulate Mr. Rees on getting together such an excellent 
report in the short time alloted to him, and, although there are some points I don't quite 
aoTce witli, still the bulk of the facts contained therein arc worth very careful consideration. 
Many of the .suggested improvements are long overdue, and it is to be hoped that the outcome 
of this report will be the means of bringing the larger coal owners and the Government of 
India to a better uuderstauding. 

As pointed out by Mr. Rees (para. 77j, the resources of Indian coking coals are 
limited, and, if the development of the manufacture of pig iron and general foundry 
practice is to be encouraged, then the sooner the coking coal problem receives earnest 
attention, the better it will be for the countiy. The resources of hrst class iron ores in this 
country are enormous, and it would be a pity if the valuable coking coals were carelessly 
worked and wasted out before the ores. 

I agree with Mr. Rees that the present method of carbonising the coals in India, 
especially the better class, is primitive and wasteful, and should without further delay be put 
an end to. The old original practice of carbonising coal in Bee-Hive Ovens " over England, 
Scotland and Wales is gi'adually dying out in preference to the' modern by-product 
plant. It took along time to convince the manufacturers that the Bee-Hive practice was 
wasteful, simply because blast furnace managers were prejudiced against the by-product 
coke which they maintained was not so strong and clear in lustre, and could not stand the 
burden so well, as the Bee-Hive coke, and consequently did not keep the furnace burden 
open enough to allow the “ gas reducing agents" a free passage. Fortunately such 
conservative ideas are steadily going, on the strength of the following figures. 


(By-Product Oven.) (Bee-Hive Oven.) 

Charge . 8 tons. S tom. 

Coke .63 per cent, to 70 per cent. 40 per cent. 

Time to carbonise .... 40 bonrg. 72 hours. 

Breeze .. ■ 2 per cent. 10 per cent, to 20 per cent. 

Sulphate ammonia .... 32 Ibg. to ton earbonised Nil. 

Ter, Pitch and Benzol . . . . Nil. 


The loss must be greatev in India, as in most cases the ovens are open on the top, and 
I agree with Mr. liees that the los» must be in the neighbourhood of 40 per cent. (para. 78). 

I am at one with Mr. Rees (para. 79) that the best quality of coking slack should 
not.be used for steam-raising, and smithy work where the colliery is raising inferior classes 
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of coal at the same time, but, if the pit is limited to good coking coals, then there is no 
other ready alternative as it probably would not pay to purchase and transport coal for this 
purpose, but with the collieries good coking slack should not be sold to customers for steam 
raising. 

By the centralisation of electric power, the percentage of boiler fuel could be greatly 
reduced, and an up-to-date scheme is long over-due in this country. At Home, many of the 
colliery owners are taking all their electric power from supply companies such 
as the “Clyde Valley Electric Supply^Company.” Some colliery owners used to 
say, “ you are far better with the key of your own door,” but they are gradually 
throwing in their lot and taking their current from outside. At the present time, 
owners are being forced to put down their own electric installation in India, because people 
in that line here are far too slow, and can give no definite data as to their intentions. 

It would not pay to put down expensive by-product ovens and recovery plant to manufac¬ 
ture soft coke, as suggested by Mr. Rees (pai-as. 80, 81 and 82). Unless the coke would be 
used for blast furnaces, it would soon glut the market. At Home the soft or semi-coking 
coals are sold as house coal, railway steam coal and bunker coal for ships, and generally such 
coals belong to the upper carboniferous series. In Scotland, the best coking coals are mined 
from the lower “ Carboniferous Limestone Series ”, and, being low in sulphur and phosphorus, 
are very suitable for the manufacture of hematite iron. Generally the most successfuk 
companies in the manufacture of coke are those that have collieries, coke ovens, and blast 
furnaces, but at Home a few colliery companies with coking coal seams have erected 
batteries of by-product ovens. As the erection of such plant means a big capital expenditure, 
the companies interested must make sure that they have the resources and quality of seams to 
warrant the expenditure. The preparation of the coal for the coke ovens might be further 
experimented with. Presently the charge to the coke oven in India is put in to the by- 

{ roduct oven unscreened, unwashed, and sometimes not stamped. A very prevalent opinion in 
ndia is, that it would not pay to wash Indian coals because of their “ physical characteristics.” 
They are described by Indian geologists as “ laminated bituminous coals in which bright and 
dull layers alternate. It is said these dull "and bright layers grow together, the bright 
bituminous layer sticking fast to the dull layer above and below it. The dull layers contain 
the poorer coal and practically all the ash, the whole forming a complete mass.” Personally 
I have seen stone bands vary from ^ inch to 2 inches in thickness running through 
the middle of the seams. Such bands could be dealt with at the picking tables, before the 
coals reach the coal breaker and washery. Regarding the possibility of successfully washing 
the dull and bright layers, this depends wholly on their specific gravity in relation to the better 
coal and dirt contained in the seam. When the coal and refuse approach one another in specific 
gravity, some difficulty may be experienced in washing. I have tested two Indian coking coals 
with Scotch coking coals and find the specific garvity almost indentical. Noonodih 
1'30, Ramnagar 1'29, Scotch 1'29. The great drawback to coal washing is that the 
miner fills the dirt along with the coal and is paid for it. The washer gets rid of this 
which amounts to from 10 to 16 per cent, of the dross washed. All up-to-date coking plant at 
Home has its screens, breaker, washer and stamjier. Testing coals in laboratories to decide 
whether they will wash or coke is in my opinion hopeless, and no one can say in India that the 
coals won’t wash, until a real practical test has been made with a washer on a small scale. At 
Home, Luhrigg washing machines could be erected to deal with about 300 tons per day for less 
than £5,000 before the war. I would suggest that a real practical test should be made in 
India, the cost to be shared jointly by the larger firms with Government assistance. For 
up to date foundry light casting practice, the percentage of ash in our Indian coke is much 
too high, and experiments should be carried out to try and improve the calorific value of 
the coke for blast furnace and foundry practice. 

In conclusion I would suggest to the Committee to recommend the introduction of legisla¬ 
tion to prevent good coking coals being wasted in open ovens and ground heaps. As 
the companies interested will have a big outlay of capital to face, the price of coal and 
coke must immediately go up, and it is questionable whether people such as sweetmeat 
makers and householders, or even* small foundries, would be prepared to pay this high price 
when they could get coke suitable for their purpose from the small firms that carbonise coke in 
bins and open ovens. The solution is to put a wholesale end to this practice, and make it worth 
while for companies interested spending large sums of money on by-product ovens and 
chemical plant. 


( 4 ) 


No. 45-46-2 C. C., dated Calcutta, the 6th February 1920. 


To—The Agents, 


{ 


East Indian Railway. 
Bengal Nagpur Railway. 


I am directed by the Coalfields Committee recently appointed by*the Government of 
India to enquire whether separate figures are available of t^e amounts of hard coke and soft 
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coke carried by your railway. If so, the Committee will be obliged if you will kindly let me 
know, as early as possible, how much soft coke has been despatched by your railway from the 
coalfields during the last fire years. 


( 5 ) 

No. 2428, dated the 14th February 1920. 

From—The Agent, Bengal Nagpur Bailway. 

In reply to your letter No. 46—2 C. C. of 6th February 1920, I regret it is not possible 
to give the information required as separate records are not maintained for despatches of 
hard and soft coke. All despatches of coke are included ^under coal. ^ 


( 6 ) 

No. T. 5580, dated Calcutta, the 20th February 1920. 

Prom—^The Agent, East Indian Railway. 

In reply to your letter No. 45—2 C.C., dated 6th February 1920,1 am desired to state that 
the figures asked for by the Coalfields Committee are not available as separate statistics are not 
maintained of hard and soft coke despatched by this railway. 


( 7 ) 


No. 50 C. C., dated Calcutta, the 7th February 1920. 

To—Messrs. KinsUBN & Co., Calcutta. 

The Coalfields Committee appointed by the Government of India understand that you have 
at present an expert from Home making experiments in connection with the use of Indian coals 
in low temperature carbonization plants. I have been dii'ected to forward the accompany¬ 
ing copy of paras. 80 to 83 of Mr. Treharne Rees’ report, and to ask whether your expert 
would be good enough to give the Committee any information, as a result of his experiments, 
which would help in the consideration of these paragraphs. 


( 8 ) 

Dated Calcutta, the 17th February 1920. 

From—Messrs. Kilburn & Co., Calcutta. 

We have to acknowledge receipt of your letter No. 60 C. C, of the 7th instant, enclosing 
®xttacts from Mr, Treharne ' Rees’ report on the manufacture of soft coke. We regret our 
inability to assist your Committee, but our technical expert has only recently arrived in 
this country and fts experiments have not yet advanced sufilciently far to make the results 
of hi^inveatigations of any v^ue to the Committee. 
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No. 61 C. C.. dated Calcutta, the 7th February 1920. 

To— R. W. Chuech, Esq., Mining Engineer, Railway Board. 

I shall be obliged if you will kindly let me have, as soon as possible, a statement of the 
quantities of hard coke actually consumed during the last three years in India and the 
adjacent countries such as Burma, Ceylon, Malay States, etc. 


( 10 ) 

No. 14, dated Calcutta, the 11th February 1920. 

From—R. W. Chuech, Esq., Mining Engineer, Railway Board. 

With reference to your demi-official No. 51 C. C., dated the 7th February 1920, all 
consumers of hard coke do not take their supplies through my department. The figures I 
give in the attached statement therefore only relate to supplies arranged by me. 


Hard Coke. 


Consuuier. 



INDIA. 


Ordnance Factories ...... 

Bengal Doan Bidlway. 

Snrat Mnnlcipality. 

Goveriiment Salt Mines ..... 
Madras and Southern Mshratta Hailway 
Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway (M, Gauge) 
Huttl Nizam’s Gold Mines ..... 
South Indian Railway . . . . . ^ 

Barsi Light Railway. 

.Iqdhpur-Bikaner Railway. 

Ondh and Kohilkhand Railway .... 

Telegraph Workshops, Alipore .... 

Calcntta Mint ....... 

Belhi-Shahdara Light Railway .... 

Kolar Gold Field Mining Board .... 

Executive Engineer, Srd Project Division, Delhi 

Bombay IGnt. 

Electrical En^neer, Delhi ..... 
Bengal and North-Western Railway 


Quantity 

Tons. 

7,920 

18 

10 

40 

5,000 

1,200 

40 

850 

30 

G4 

1,500 

800 

2,000 

60 

960 

100 

3,000 

70 

900 


Royal Indian Marine, Bombay 
Bombay Mnnicipslity . 
Madras Port Trust 



Carried over 


26,107 
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( 12 ) 

No. S. 4277, dated Calcutta, the 10th February 1920. 

From—The Agent, East Indian Eailway. 

With reference to youi’ request dated the 7th Febraary 1920, for a copy of Dr. Fermor’s 
report on the East Bokaro coalfield, I am directed to enquire for what purpose the report 
referred to is required by the Coalfields Committee. 


( 13 ) 

No. 122 C. C., dated Calcutta, the 16th February 1920. 

To—The Agent, East Indian Railway. 

With reference to your No. S. 4277 of the 10th February, I write to say that Dr. 
Fermorts report is required in order to form an estimate of the quantities of coking coal 
available in the Bokaro-Ramgarh coalfield. It will be sufiieient for the Committee’s 
purposes if you will be good enough to inform me of the quantities of such coal available so 
far as has been proved. 


( 14 ) 


No. S.7544, dated Calcutta, 9th March 1920. 

Prom—The Agent, East Indian Railway. 

In reply to yonr demi-official letter No. 122, dated the 16tb February 1920, lam 
directed to inform you that Dr. Permor makes no mention of coking coal in his report. 
He estimates the quantity of coal available in the portion of the East Bokaro coalfield with 
which his report deals to be 365 million tons. Subsequent to his investigation, some experi¬ 
ments were made and it was found that good coke can be made from the coal from the 
East Bokaro field. 



( 15 ) 

No. 60 C. C., dated Calcutta, 7th February 1920. 

To—C. S. WiiiTWOTiTH, Esq., Great Indian Peninsula Railway Colliery, Kargali, 
Bengal Nagpur Eailway. 

I am directed by the Coalfields Committee to ask if you will be good enough to send 
me details as to the coking qualities of the coal seams in the <.Rokaro-Ramgarh coalfield, and 
also an estimate of the quantities of such coal available, so far as has been proved. 


( 16 ) 

No. 48, dated 2lst February 1920. 

Prom—C. S. Whitwobth, Esq. 

I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your demi-official No. 60 C. C., dated the 7tb 
instant, requesting me to furnish the Coalfields Committee with particulars of the coking coal 
in the Bokaro-Ramgarh coalfield. 

The only seam which is known to be of coking quality in this field is that known as the 
Eargalij and which is at present being worked by the joint East Indian Railway and 
Bengal Nagpur Railway Colliery, by the Great Indian Peninsula Railway at their Kargali 
Colliery, and by the Bokaro-Ramgarh Co., Ltd., at^heir Dhori Colliery. All these collienes 
are situated on the east side of the Kunar River and, et a very conservative estimate, there 
is 200,000,000 tons (two hundred million tons) of the Kargali seam available here. The 
present combined outturn of the three collieries is just under one million tons yearly. 
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To the west of the Kunar River, Dr. Permor reports having found the Kargali seam extending 
for several miles, but of its coking quality in this area I know nothing. The probability is that the 
Kargali seam in this area will also be of coking quality and, if this is the case, then there will be 
at least 650,000,000 tons of this coal available. 

For the information of the Committee, I am sending under separate cover a piece of coke 
manufactured in an ordinary country oven at the Kargali Colliery and which was picked by me 
this morning at random from a stock. It is a good hard coke which has been found suitable for 
use in the workshops of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway and contains about 20 per cent. ash. 
The dust coal from which the sample was manufactured was not by any means clean as it came 
from an open quarry and no attempt had been made to pick it. Dust coal from shafts, where the 
greater portion of the 650,000,000 tons would be obtained, would bo decidedly cleaner and coke 
manufactured from this should not have an ash content of more than I8‘5 percent. 


Written reply of Mr. L. Diamond, Manager, Lodna By*Product Coke Plant, 
Jharia, on the questions discussed in paragraphs 67 and 77 to 83 of 
Mr. Trehame Rees’ report regarding the manufacture of coke. 

Para. 67 .—Owing to the collieries being distributed over such a big area, it is not economi¬ 
cally possible to erect very large central genei-ating stations. In the Jharia coalfield, I should recom¬ 
mend by-product coking ovens either of the “ regenerative " type with gas engines or of the 
“ waste heat type with turbo-generators. 

In the Raniganj field, probably the best result would be obtained from non-coking coals by 
installing central generating stations supplied with power from gas producers and gas engines. 
Any steam required on the plant to be raised in boilers fired with coke breeze and supplied with 
forced draught. 

Paras. 77 ^ 78 .—Referring to the coking of good coals in open ovens, the percentage of 
coke appears to be as shewn in the Report, viz., 40 per cent. Ry-product coke ovens would yield 
probably 73 to 75 per cent, depending on the amount of volatile matter contained in the slack. 

Para. 79 .—When sufficient by-product ovens are available to use all the coking slack made, 
it should then be compulsory for this slack to be sent to such plants, and non-coking and much inferior 
slack or coke breeze used in the few boilers which should be hand-fired after the central power sta¬ 
tions are linked up. At the present time, collieiy owners who have by-product coke plants are 
making this distinction. 

Paras. 80 ^ 81 .—Soft coke manufactured as de.scribed is certainly very wasteful. 

Paras. 82 ^ 83 .—The coal from which this soft coke is made appears to be a semi-eokino- coal 
and one high in ash. It could probably be used in by-product ovens after being “compress^'' or 
“ stamped ”, but would then yield a dense coke and a good quantity of tar, ammonia and gas. It 
would not be “ soft coke.” The coke produced from this poor quality of slack would be difficult 
to sell, so it would probably be belter to use the slack in gas producers attached to the oentml 
power stations. I have no information regarding the amount of “ soft coke ” sold in India, but, 
unless the quantity is over 30,000 tons a year, it would hardly be worth while to erect special plant 
for this purpose. 


Oral Evidence. 

Paragraph 67 .—By large ” central power stations, I mean something about 5,000 hilowats. 
I think such a plant would be difficult to run in the coalfields for economic reasons. A power 
station of this size would necessitate a very large coking plant producing about 600,000 to 700,000 
tons of coke per annum. It would be difficult, if not impossible, to sell such quantities of coke and 
to provide the enormous amount of water required on such a plant. Most of the big industrial 
concerns have arranged for their own coke from their own by-product coking plants. Large 
quantities of coke breeze are available in this country and are nearly all treated as rubbish. 
This coke breeze makes a very good fuel when burned in boilers with forced draught, especidly 
on chain grates. It is also very useful ia gas producers. 

Raniganj coals are mostly non-cokiug and would be suitable for burning in gas producers. 
Such producers yield per ton of coal about 130,000 C. ft. of gas of about 140 B. Th. U. per C. ft. 
a^inst 10,000 C. ft. of gas of about 480 B. Th. U. per C. ft. if coal is carbonised in by-product 
coke ovens. The reason for the increased yield of gas from gas producers is the large amount of air 

« nd%team used in this process, and the fact that, in producers, the coal is subjected to destructive 
istillation and nothing is left after taking out the gas but ash. The gas producer recovery plant 
would also produce about 70 lbs. of sulphate of ammonia per ton of coal. There is always a rezkdjh 
sale for this very valuable chemical manure and the profit on the quantity produced would more’ 
than psf^ for the coal consumed. About 3 to 4 gallons of pitch would also be produced per ton of 
fuel, and this could be used for making asphalte for paving roads, and for briquetting coke breeze or 
cpal dust. This produlfer gas, like coal gas, can be conveyed long /distances in steel mains. The 
^heffieldj^^s Works obtain a supply from a colliery several miles away, the amount of gas so taken 
hfling equivalent to 50,000 tons of coal per annum. This quantity of coal was formerly taken ty 
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rail to Sheffield and carbonised there. In America, gas mains of this kind deliver gas to distances 
of more than 100 miles. There is no reason why this should not be done between the Raniganj 
coalfield and Calcutta.' Gas so delivered would liberate from 15,000 to 25,000 railway wagons per 
annum according to the amount taken. This producer gas or power gas could bo used in large 
gas engines directly coupled ‘to generators in electric power plants. The amount of power 
thus produced from coal .would be 2 to 2^ times as great as that produced from steam in the most 
modern steam plants. Power gas can be carried inexactly the same way as illuminating gas ami 
can be laid on to buildings. With an incandescent burner it also gives quite a good light. It 
can also be used for many industrial and domestic purposes such as annealing fnrnaccs, forges, 
stoves, etc. It is a most elastic source of power as it can be stored in large gas-holders and made 
use of when and where required. 

Paras. 81-82-83. Soft Coke .—The coals from which this kind of coke is made are very 
high in ash. The method adopted, as described by Mr. Rees, is very wasteful and could be 
remedied by the use of the mechanical stampers mentioned In his Report, hut the resulting coke 
would then be a dense hard coke which would not anfiwer the purpose of the partially 
coked fuel it is to replace. This dense coke would also contain an extremely liigh percentage of ash 
and would consequently be unsaleable. ITie quantity of this semi-coked fuel manufactured 
each month is said to be about 20 to 25,000 tons. A modern plant for low temperature 
carbonisation of this class of coal might be a sound proposition, but very careful experiments 
on a large scale would- have to be made of the raw material before deciding definitely. From 
my experience of Indian coals, I fear that the yield of motor spirit (which is one of the main 
factors that make low temperature carbonisation an attractive proposition in some countries) 
would not amount to more than one gallon per ton of coal treated, and for the above quantity of 
fuel would probably not justify the expense of a modern plant. 

Briquettes might be made, using pitch as a binder, but such briquettes, when made suit¬ 
able for burning in a house grate, are generally smoky and would not suit the purpose of the 
sweetmeat makers. Briquettes made for industrial purposes are of course practically smokeless. 
Generally speaking, it does not pay to make briquettes if cheap coal is obtainable. 



Serial Ifo- 
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APPENDIX H. 

Reliant Statuticai Information (1919). 


Particulars i-eqnired. 

In Baniganj. 

1 n J baria. 

Totcl of 
BoluRins 

8 and 4. 

8 

3 

4 

6 

Total oniiober of oolliei-iea 

306 

386 

640 

Number b[ ouUieries under develoiimeut, 

41 

9 

53 

but coal. 




Number of coNierien raiaiog coal 

261 

326 

687 

Total annual output of colUerieB in 

6,800,841 tons. 

12,036,137 tons. 

18,836,981 tons. 

serial No. 3. 

Number of oollieriM raising monthly— 


(a) up to 1,000 tons . 

137 

151 

288a 

(&) over llbOO and np to 6,000 tons. 

92 

121 

2185 

(c) over 5,000 tons 

32 

64 

see 

Amount of annoal output of collieries 




in— 

(a) aerial No. 5 (a) e . 

640,721 tone. 

651,102 tons. 

1,191,913 tcDB.rf 

(i) serial No. 6 (3) • • • 

2,829,493 „ 

8,704,146 „ 

6,583,641 ,, e 

(e) eerial No. 5 (c) . 

8,430,828 „ 

7,680.799 „ 

11,111,427 ,. f 

Number of coIUeriee railing coal by— 




(a) baud laboni only or mainly hand 

08 

163 

25V 

labonr. 



(6) steam power only or mainly 

160 

166 

5364 

etoam power. 

(c) eleotrlo power only or mainly 

3 

sy 

Hi 

oleotric power , 



Amonnt of annual output of oollietiee 




in— 




(a) serial No. 7 (a) . . . 

438,U44 tons. 

1^023,-865 tons. 

tODB'ifc 

(6) lerial Ko. 7 (If) * . • 

8,044,141 „ 

9,000,836 „ 

16,044,077 „ 1 

(c) serial No. 7 (c) . . . 

348,669 „ 

1,111,436 „ 

1,430,006 „ m 

Number of raising oolliories worked 
by— 




(a) Limited Companies . . 

114 

101 

216 

(3) PfiTate Owners 

147 

236 

372 

Amount of annual output of collieries 
in-^ 




(a) terial No. 9 (a) .' • 

6,241,860 tone. 

7,659,623 ions. 

13,901 483 tous.n 

(5) serial No. 0 (6) *' > 

1,668,984 „ 

4,376,614 „ 

6,936,498 „ « 

Average daily numbtr of porsoos 
working— 




(a) aDove and below ground 

69,319 

96,-^76 

164,196 

^ ^ [h) above ground . 

22,940 

37,608 

60,548jJ 

(c) below ground .. . « 

38,279 

67,668 

93,:)47y 

employed— 




(a) above and klow ground . , 

114*84 tone. 

126-33 tone. 

. 

below ground ... 

187-46 „ 

208-71 „ 

. 

Number of eollieriea making o'oke in— 




(a) open ovifea - . . . 

96 

204 

299 

(6) by-product ovene 

Ir* 

2. 

3 

NombbiV of oolBndta in whioh coal- 

2 

9 

4 

cutting machisM are used. 



Number of collienee in whieh scrMning 
^ plants are used. 

■ 2 

4 

6 

Number of dbilieriet in which l^draiJic 

4 

1 

6 

stowing bas been introdueed for pilTar 



recovery in old workinga. 



e 


sop:— 3*8- -8 see—12-5-80—800. 


RBNABK5. 


6 


a. 49'06 p.c. 

S6'28 p.c. 
0 14'^6 p.c. 


^o£ total Dumbe 


d. 6'33 p.c. 

e. 34'69 p.o* 

f. 68*98 p.c. 


1 

I 


total on 
18,886,981 1> 


g. 1276 p.o. 
h» 66'3r p.o. 


of total numbor 


i; 187p.c. J 

y. 6 niow bebg iDotalted. 


i. 778 p.c.' 

I. 81'6& p. 0. 
m. 7 69 p. 0.^ 


of total out] 
18,836,981 toi 


». 68-49 p.c. 1 of total out 

o. 31-51 p.c. i 18,836, 981 ti 

p. 89-10 p.c. ^ of total numl 

f workers, 
j. 60-81 p.0. J 


)- Is ..at the Bengal Iron ai 
Worke, Knlli. 

« Two' more planti being inatt 


«i 









